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. I PREFACE 

This reseanPft is the seconlj in a series^of analyses of studeats' 

i 

access to knowledge content and knowledge forms in high schools. The 
series is predicated on the assumption that in a democracy, one has 
,a right to know and that in a technological society, one has an impera- 
tive to know. At'present, schools are the most pervasive public sector 
agents o^ the 'transmi ssi on of knowledge. By their adaptation of'cul- 
'tural content for developing young minds, they are also creators and 
contributors as well as transmitters of knowledge. The pervasiveness 
of cor^pulsory schooling gives schools a^ritical role in legitimating 
information and ways of knowing, in legitimating an official culture 
for mheri tance by children. 

Because of the centrality of schools as legitimators of the 
cultural heritage, or selected aspects of it, school knowledge should 
^ not go unexamined.. School l^nowledge has been assumed to aim at fostering 
learning, *at, increasing achievements. Yet many 'factors within schools 
inhibit student access to knowledge and to knowledge' fojTns. These 
include deliberat^e decisions limiting the scope' and sequence schedules 
for particular stages of student Veadi ness" and limitations of subject, 
matter boundaries. Other factors are more subtle, perhaps hidden, but 
no \eis determinative of students' interaction with ways of knowing: 
personal values of teachers, institutional constraints, outside political 
pressures, the schooUs place in the nexus o? economic and legal insti- 
tutions . 

Having watched as af public school teacher the tension between 
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goals of withholding and dispensing information,^ I became concerned 
atx)ut the nature of school kriDwIedge," its origins, its relations to the - 
teachers and students whose interaction's create school knowledge from 
prepared materials anct from their own expeh4ence. The question of the 
values embodied and the views of the world implied by school knowledge 
led to the series of research on \n-use curriculum. ^ 

Tne series forms a kind of set of concentric circles or arenas 

> 

of analysis, beginning with the classroom, ^n the center circle, or 
first study, three high school hi story 'classes were studied intensively 
for an understanding of the nature of economics information students are 
exposed to in required social s'tudies classes. Within this setting, 
the discovery was made that ^because of the methods of presentation, 
here a teacher-centered approach with very little contribution,^ or 
involven^n't by students, the classroom knowlec/^e was not always credible 
to students, despite their apparent mastery ofcontent, as measured 
by the teache'rs' tests. Interviews revealed that the teachers and 
students were meeting in a ritufil of performing minimum tasks in order 
to'gain i^titutional rewards, course credits for the students and effi-^ 
ciencies of time and energy f or^ the teachers. The interviews further 
revealed that unkri'own to the students, the teachers had much broader 
knowledge of the s\ibject than they admitted in class; they limited;the 
treatment of content partly in order to control student behavior. Just 
as the teachers were bracketing^ their person-al information, the students 
were silently but actively resisting his sirrtplified content, especially 
when it contradicted non-school sources of .information which seemed more 
legitimate to them. The overt curriculum, or information presented, and 
its impact on students were ngt necessarily the sapfe. 



Because' the teachers rooted their teaching strategi.es in the need 
to maintain their own efficiencies and authority. in an institution whose 
administrative context provided more constraints than support,. the second 
• study was planned to investiga'te the administrative context within which 
^'teachers make, decisions of knowledge access and knowledge control. Thus 
the second, larger concentric circle is the organizational setting, the 
structure within which the classroom derives its character. Schoc^ls were 
selected for study which systematically varied fo^ the first school in 
the relation of .the administration to the classroom. That research '^i^ 

reported here. . - , \ • 

The organizational focus of this research does not imply that \ 
schools operate -in a vacuuir,. Where relevant,, these schools were analyze^^ 
for their reflection of their "community setting or their relations to 
tbe broader social system. That broader analysis is not ignored by the 
- insVitutional focus of this study; rather, the research into the internal 
workings of the sChool is a necessary Unk before we can fully understand 
how schools mediate the broader culture, the power relations of. the 
/society^ and messages schools give students about one's role in that 
society. Future research, including a project 'in, progress inv,olving 
students'' non-school empleyment and its effect on schooling, will fur- 
tttur situate the school^in the broader economic and cultural. context. 

The study is also addressed to the lowered expectations which 
students, teachers, and the public are bringing to schools. After 
several decades of expecting schools to solve social problems, the tru- 
ism in the press and in much government discussion as well as amorig 
the direct constituents of schools is that not much that is constructive 
should be expected of schools. , ' 
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While the research reported 'here did uncover feelings among some teachers 

that they could no longer affect their students, and some attitudes 

among students and administrators that not much of significance would 

happen at school, the data also point to specific Vocal and institutional 

characteristics feeding triis cycle, to vulnerabilities with the cycle of 

lowered expectations, and to evidence that contradicts much of the general 

analysis that blames on government regulation, students, or "the times" 

^ the expectation that schools are somehow "worse." ^ 

Many of the teachers and students observed and* interviewed for 

th.is research belie the premature mourning for the death 'of public 

school's. ^11 of tKe teachers'^^served were trying to teach and .teach ^ 

>^ 

' effectively within what they perceived to^e their personal and insti- 

ft I. 

■ tutional limitations. For their cooperation with the study, for allowing 

an observer for ar/ entire semester, for their thoughtful responses to 

interviews and their genuine welcome of a researcher at their lunch 

table and in their flassrooms, I owe*an incredible debt of thanks. Pro- 

mises of anonymity prevent my than|E;ing them here by name. Descriptions 

of them and of their schools nave beerj occasionally altered to -protect 

their anonymity. The slight factual, variations in'descriptions of 

people and neighborhoods preserve the spjri^t of what was observed but 

hopeirfful-ly prevent identif ica-tiosi. 'The purpose of the research was not 

i 

tO' single out teachers or schools but to raise analytical questions ^and ^ 
refine the conceptualizations we have of school t5i"ocesses. 

I am also extremelj^indebted to those administrators who permit- 
ted access to their s 



(ools and who took time to be interviewed. Their 

admission of a researc\ier is evidence of their concern for improvement 

\ 

and their pride in their school's program. , 
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• Thpugh 'the students rarely knew what to think of an adult who was 
not a student teacher, they spoke frankly in interviews, shared their 
thoughts about the school and their opinions ^out the world afound them. 
Without them, the study would have been much less rich. ^ . 

I am grateful to the National Institute of Education for support- 
ing the research. Gail MacColl at NIE provid^ed not only administrative 
support with grants, office, paperwork and bureaucratic requirements, 
but added support ^for the substance of the research as well. She and 
her collea^ Fritz Mulhauser are to be thanked not only for overseeing 
the research from their agency's viewpoint, but for their personal inters 
est in building networks amor/g researchers and practitioners with common 
interests. 

James B. Wood^ president pf the UVs'^consin- Center for Public Policy, 
consented to have the grSnt brought under the Center's auspices, and hi;s 
successor Hal Bergan ^res-ided over the concluding phases. The Ce"nter's 
staff provided a congenial work atmosphere and interaction on policy- 
related issues. June Harrington, of the Center, gave invaluable typing 
assistance; Alice Brown tacklfed the huge task of transcribing the inter- 
view tapes; Jane Johnson dispatched budgetary procedures with great 
efficiency. 'I^at Matthews and V-ivian Brown, of Austin, typed the final 
report with care. 

My role as researcher on the project benefited greatly from the 
insights of several fellow scholars". Mary Metz was particularly helpful 
in discussing our mutual concern for the individuals who live and^work in 
the institutions we study; Michael Apple provided lively theoretical ex- 
changes; Fred Newmann's work on public policy issues helped early in 



conceptualizing the relation between knowledge content and 
knowledge forms in social studies. Mike Hartooniano who knows and 
serves Wisconsin high schools well, gave wise advice on the .selection ' 
of the schools. Ann Swidler and Jeffrey Leiter generously consented' 
to comment on the report. The Institute for Research on Teaching at 
Michigan State University, through their Visiting Scholar prograrji^ 
provided the opportunity to talk through the analysis and answer hard 
questilDns in preparation for the final writing. As ever, John Palmer 
helped in innumerable ways, e^specialTy as mentor and model by his long- . 
•standing dedication to the quality of social studies educatiorj. 

Kenneth McNeil shared his wealth of expertise on organizat.ional 
analysis as well as confidence in the importance of the research, ^^ryn 
and Carrie McNeil, whose expectations of learning are never low, provided 
the inspiration. 
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The Mock Turtle went on: 

"We had the best of educatior^-- in fact, we went 
to school every day." 



"And how ^any hours a ,day did you do lessons?" 

said Alice, in'a hurry to change thg subject. 
"Ten hours the fir^t day," said the Mock Turtle, 

"nine the next , and so on. " 
"What a curious pl-an!" exclaimed Alice. 
"That's the reason they're called lessons." the 

Gryphone remarked; "because they lessen from 

day to day . " 

"Then th'e eleventh day must have been a holiday?" 
"Of course it was," said the Mo^k Turtle. 
"And^how did 'you manage on the twelfth?" y 



from Al ice in^ W onderland 
by Lewis Carroll 
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. CHAPTER 1 " \ ^ 

SCHOOL STRUCTURE AND CLASSROOM KNOWLEDGE 

The proposed study examines ways in which the "professional- 
bureaucratic" sp/fit between school administrators and classroom 
teachers sffapes fr constraints teachers' decisions regarding student , 
access to information. In the Aijigrican setting, the coupling Of\ 
'Educational administration" w.ith "curriculum and instruction" has 
been almost non-existent. Training in these areas is generally 
delegated to different departments within schools^of education. ,This 
"split" within schools theoretically gives cVassroom teachers almost 
total control over knowledge content in classes. But on the other 
hand, it imposes upon the teacher many of the risks of introducing 
controversial or complex information. Examining the dynamics of this 
American administrative context of knowledge control is especially 
important because most existing research on knowledge control in 
schools comes from British schools,^ where' thfe teaching and adminis- 
trative roles have often been much more tightly coupled. Using 
classroom observations and interviews with teachers., students^.and 
administrators, this study examined ^how the pattern of knowledge 
control in the classroom varies in (Afferent tyPes of administrative 
contexts, specifically, those where there is. some formal administrative 
involvement in curriculum planning and those where administrators' are 
indifferent to curriculum content. 

jhe research question, arose in a study of in-use social studies 
wherej^it was learned that traditional models of curriculum analysis 
were Conceptually inadequate to capture the institutional dynamics 

_ 2 ' 



mediating the distribution of ^knowledge in classrooms. . Fo9U|jjpg on 
the distribution of economic^ information through required* U.S. 
history classes, the study demonstrated how the limits the teachers 
imposed on knowledge admissible to classrooms greatly proscribed the 
economics information, though their fortnal goals called for extended 
study of economics topics (McN.ei1, 1977). In reaction •to previous 
events and policy shifts, the teachers tightly contfoUed course 
content, to the extent of requiring almost no reading, writing, or 
discussing by the students. The students' apparently passive re- 
ceptivity to tea&her lectures was revealed in interviews to be mask- 
ing active negotiation regarding their level of acceptance or rejec- 
tion of information^and their willingness to disrupt classroom ef- 

. ficiency to add information or question the lecture conten^t. Further, 
interviews with teachers revealed that they too often suspended or 
bracketed personal information, in order to maintain authority and 
efficiency. The result was'^that students and'teachers met in the 
transmissions of simplified, consensus information which omitted 
ideas, facts and points of view both knew but decided to forfeit to 
goaVs of grades and credits and minimal effort. 

The particular events shaping this pattern of ^qegotiation will 
be elaborated below; the effects that- negotiation had in eliminating 
all topics which were "controversial , of current news interest, or 
complicated will be descrii)ed. fhe crucial question raised for the' 
present study is, how was this pattern 'of ^knowledge control shaped 
and perpetuated by its administrative context ? By ignoring the 
administrative context, certain "causes" for this tight teacher 
control of knowledge access can be traced to the- teachers' 
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personalities and levels of training, to the students' eleven-year 
experience in second-guessing teachers' reward systems, and to specific 
community events and changes in school policy which affected the 
teachers. But these cannot fully "explain" what went on in these 
classrooms. The^ traditional model of curriculum evaluation (which I 
have ^Isewhere termed "management model"^) would point to analysis of 
curriculum planning for an explanation, and measure the effects of 
that planning by testing. the students' store of "economic information" 
(Lumsden, 1970). Sociological analysis, in the tradition of Young 
(1971) and Apple (.1^77), might. claim that within an industrial- 
capitalist society, one can only expect social studies content to 
distort political and economic realities: the curriculum reflects 
systemic power inequalities. One of these inequalities is unequal! 
access to inforTnation needed to have some control over one'^ life in 
the political and economic system ('Illich, 1971; Apple, 1979). 

The management model, which assumes distribution of knowledge 
and' increased student achievements as a. school goal, cannot capture 
dynamics which lie outside formal goals and achievement measures, 
which contribute to the withholding or limiting of information as well 
as ta the distribution of information. The societal approach to cur- 
riculum, on the other hand, does not do justice to the local, in- 
stitutional and personal dynamics which mediate the-larger social 
forces at the classroom level. Patterns of knowledge access and 
knowledge control, then, cannot be adequately deduced from either of ' 
the dominant models of curriculum analysis. The previous study offers 
strong evidence that many variable! weighing upon knowledge control 
lie within the classroom, its structural^ and personal components. 



The same study raises serious questions about the administrative 
context within which teachers and students negotiate their wi>ling- 
ness to put personal knowledge at risk in classrooms. In some 
schools, this administrative context includes direct intervention in 
suggesting, requiring or limiting cur^^s|cular content. In the school 
studied, the laissez-faire view the administrators at all levels took 
toward content was complicated by the fact that only the adminis- 
trators held the power to^sanction or reward teachers. .Their failure 
to exercise it in this instance gave parents and students no leverage 
for increasing student access to information, thus reinforcing 
students' unwillingness to risk personal knowledge in class or to 
object to such restrictions as non-negotiable test answers. At the 
same time, events in the history of tj^e school had made teachers feel 

4 

that' the administration had imposed on them, reduced their efficien- 
cies (thus "effectiveness") without indreasing their rewards. 

In the studied school, increasing distance between adminis- 
trators' management objectives and teacheVs' content domains heighter\gd 
the problem of classroom knowledge access. Neither oversight of cur- 
riculum, nor "controlling economics- information," was a formal 
management "problem" in this school. Yet the effect of certain 
actual and symbolic administrative powers and policies was to under- 
gird teachers' limiting school knowledge in such a way as^to deny 
students access to informatiojQ^out t^^ir economic system. They 
were not only restricted to teacher-supplied information, a^s opposed 
toi^rinted resources or other speakers, but to one perspective within 
those lectures, rather than a more complex approach to historical 
issues or economic information. 



) 

Vhis schoo\^ somewhat unique in that it represents the "best" 
of public schools, According to such criteria as availability of 
teaching resources, bright students, adequate tax base, progressive 
community values* and a lack of substantive restrictions on the way 
teachers conducted their classes. But if limitations placed upon 
student access to information were so tight even here, sigilUicant 
questions are raised regarding the patterns of knowledge'control fvi 
schools: ' . ' 

1) HOW pervasive is this pattern of limited access to knowl- ♦ 
edge? (To what extent would we find the same classroom 
dynamics in schools where the administrative context for' 
controlling curriculum is structured differently?). 

2) Do the control strategies which teachers use to open or/ 
limit knowledge access in g.lassrooms vary according to 
different kinds of formal administrative contexts for 

V controlling curriculum? 

, Controlling Classroom Knowledge : 
What the Previous Study Tells Us ^ 

Research Assumptions 

The previous study was built on two principal assumptions: 
that'one's store of knowledge in a technological society is directly 
related to one's power and se^f-determination; and that being well- 
informed on economic; issues is vital to the decisions the present 
genereition will make as adults as they deal with long-term dis- 
tribution of food and energy resources and the need fon institutions 
to cope with growing disparities between have and have-not nations. 

The first assumption is generally discussed more by sociologists 
of knowledge than by educators. Its application tb education has 



been characteristic more' of recent British curriculum research than 
of American. -As dis^cussed by Yftung (1971), MacDonald (1977), and 
Whitty (1977), schools have traditionally 'served to distribute to 
the masses the cultural definitions of the elite glasses. Students 
Whose social class status marked them for leadership in government 
and business were tracked off into schools. which would equip them with 
the languages, mathematical and political tools, and social skills 
Deeded for powerful positions. Students of lower class origin? could 
expect to receive an education wjiich would give them the skills and 
attitudes necessary to become dgcile workers in the factories and 
mills.' The course*content diffef^ntiaTs' reflect not only information, 
but attitudes toward- gaining information, (Gorzin, Young and Whitty, 
1976). Restrictirrg information access to'certain classes gives those ^ 
classes cultural hegemony over other classes (Bourdieu', 1977). 
Schools thus serve to legitimate certain as-pects of the culture by 
the way school information is selected, by the ways it is selectively 
distributed, and by 'the way it rein^^orces social inequalities by 
giving advantage to those who already possess advanta'ge (Sharp and 

.Green, 1975). • . ■ , 

,/ , . , 

British research bn ttiis topic is reflected m Bernstein s 

\ 
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work"»on educational transmissions^ through language, Keddie' s study of 
the subtle ways teachers manipulate Student responses, and Sharp and 
Green's stud^ of a school in which teachers maintained tracking 
within the classroom, rewarded those students who most conformed to a 
middle-clas.s image, despite a pol icy- mandate to de-tracking (Bernstein, 
1977; Keddie, -in M.'.Youpg, 1971; Shffrp and Green, 1975). Shifts in British 
educational policies at the national level, toward a more common 




curriculum and open access to. information for all ^students, have^ led 
to empirical studies sugh as these to determine the extent to which 
these policies have been undermined or carried out in classrooms. 

Drawing on these writers and on Bourdieu of France (1977) and 
Habermas (1971) of Germany, Michael Apple has introduced this view 
of knowledge to the* American discussion of curriculum. He has noted 
that students are systematically denied certain kinds of information 
so that they will not question the governmental and economic systems. 

Although I have argued elsewhere that educators tend to over- 
rate the relation of knowledge to power, to the exclusion of such, 
resources as financial or political .clout, the centrality of knowledge 
to one's .political autonomy is clear, especially since more and more 
issues upon which voters and elected represen't&ti ves are called on 
to decide hinge upon such technicalities as the potential for disposing 
of nuclear wastes safely or the possible dangerous effects, of certain 
chemicals. On more and more political decisions, the polity is asketf 
to make decisions^ in ignorance, yielding increasing political power 
to "experts" who have the esoteric information.^ Gi^^the increasing 
complexity of these decisions and of the knowledge needed to make then 
vin such a way'as to avoid global disaster, the importance of one's 
store of knowledge and one*s ability to select among sources of in- 
formation grows more Critical. Yet without the British attention 
to social class access to power, it ts doubtful American educators 
would have begun to deal with the problem. Our curriculuq^ research, 
within the management model assumes that schools exist to convey or 
distribute "learnings" and thereby increase studenfachievements. 
The content of the information being "learned" is rarely made 



problematic. Yet that content must Be made problematic if we are to 
view our institutions as embodiments of human interests and -begin, to 
see the school as an institution that embodies power assump^tions 
(Habermas, 1971). ' < ' 

Perhaps most fruitful in this regard are the simple questions 
asked by Young (1971) to give direction to the study of school 
knowledge. Rather than begin by asking the effects of curricula 
(as in the measurement of achievements), he would ask where does the 
knowledge come from, whose knowledge is it , and whose interests does 
it serve ? 

^ * The second assumption for the previous study builds upon the 
first. That is, economics information is central to one*s knowledge 
capital in a democratic society.. Today economic "institutions as well 
as economic policies within those institutions are coming under in- 
tense scrutiny as to their ability to cope with national and inter- 
national problems of food and housing, with equitabile distribution 
of wealth, witb energy and. production. Uncertainties of worldwide 
economic problems would seem to mandate a sound economic education 
for all; yet few American school children study anything formally 
called economics. It was this contradiction which prompted the 
previous study of in-use curriculum. If students were rarely ex- 
posed to formal economics content^ t^en what they were learning 
about their economic system must be in the form of tacit or frag- 
mented "learnings" as filtered through their oth^r subjects. The 
fact that economics information has been systematically omitted is 
itself a powerful lesson regarding one's right and one's ability to . 
understand eco'nomic institutions. If we are to know how schools 
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distribute economic information, it will be necessary to look into 
non-economics courses, for that is where most students, and certainly 

those of lesser ability who do not qualify for a senior-level 

' ft 

economics elective, would encounter interpretations of economics - 
content deemed adequate for legitimation by schools. 

Theoretical Bases 
As already stated, traditional American curriculum research 
rarely makes the actual content problematic. An example of the most 
prevalent type of research on school children' s» knowledge of eco- 
nomics is the Test of Economic Understanding administered by the Joint 
Council on Economics Bducatibn. The Joint Council is made up of 
business people, representatives of labor and agriculture, and edu- 
cators interested in Economics education who lobby for more economics 
courses and units for schools and produce and distribute materials, 
curriculum guides, and inservice resources to schools. Their as- 
sumption is that the lack of. trafining in economics makes social * 
* studies teachers poor economics teachers, but that teachers can be- 
come more informed and that this will be reflected in the test scores. 
Institutional oc societal factors affecting school knowledge selected 
are not discernible by their models. 
* The Joint Council is a fairly good indicator of the limits of 

a management approach to curriculum analysis. When goals are stated 
" • in terms of outputs (achievements), then curriculum planning becomes 

arranging inputs (materials, tests of students aptitudes, instruc- 
tional techniques) so as to maximize outputs. The substance of the 
intervening curriculum is rarely held up for scrutiny, and even less 
likely to be examined is its embodiment of political interests. The 

ERIC 
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question of the basis of selection of content is almost always 
fexpressed in terms of probability of increasing achievement levels 
rather than in terms of the importance the content has for giving 
the student greater power over his life. 



A critique of this model of school knowledge has emerged which 



planning. As e;j:plicated by Bowles and Gintis, Apple and Franklin, 
sharp and Green^and^ othej^s, schools arfe products of a larger network 



of social legal- and economic institutions. School practices are 
seen as rooted in ideologies inherent in technocratic, capitalistic 
institutions. Acxording to this view, what goes on in schools is 
the selection and preparation of students for filling social roles 

in the systefn as it is; despite the many inequalities in society, 

i ^ 
the schools jhelp preserve that society bj preventing discussion of 

controversy land of dissident ideas which' may call policies or 



One of the most itnportanti contributions of this approach to 
school curriculum is to exartnine the legitimacy of school practices. 
Schools are examined for those activites and values which, by virtue 
of mandatory attendance and nearly universal credential ing, they 
legitimate. Schools* very pervasiveness, as I have argued elsewhere, 
lend them power to define what constitutes legitimate education. In 
addition, Bourdleu, Bernstein, Apple, Williams and Bowles and Gintis, 
trace, in various settings, the social relations within schools to 
the social relations in the work place in order to document those 
forces within society which legitimate school practices. They see 



most school practices, however scientific and neutral they purport 



reject? this conceptualization of schooling as an^arena of Rational 
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to be, as embodying power relationships which help keep the student's' 
individual develo{)ment, as an educational goal, subservient to the 
maintenance of the economic system. They trace this variously to 
deliberate control of school boards by conservative 'business in- 
/ terests (Callahan), to the institutionalization of social control 

goals during peak industrialization and immigration around the turn 
of the century (Krug, Kliebard), arfd to the post-Sputnik nationali-^ 
zation of many sources of policy and funding in American education. 

* 

^ This model of curriculum analysis would suggest that certain 
kinds of information have been omitted from public schools because ' 
. they challenge the status qiTo of the society, or because dealing 
with them challenges the prag^ammatic regularities of the institution 
of schooling. Primarily, they are interested in the linkages between 
the^regularities of the workplace, both in social class divisions and, 
in hierarchical disparities-r-arra those "fef the sct^j^l. One weakness 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^0^ is that in the past U has tended to deduce processes 

from results. Saying that school practice is determined by the 
economic realities of society does no$3a|^:^5fi±£=ni?%iinate the 
dynamics by v/hlTTT^cho^lT^ilter information. Those few st;udies 
which have examined classrooms, especially those few observation- 
studies] have focused primarily on interaction patterns, because the 
studies were British and attempting to find out whether British 
democrcitizafion of schools was indeed taking place as mandated. An 
exception is the previojis study, which did focus on content, and only 



looked at those interactions which ^ayed upon content. 
. , ;. A deterministic approach tcS currix:ulum analysis has the 
potential weakness of failing to account for variation. If one is 
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to deduce institutional practices from societal descriptions, then 
one must ignore or explain away the wide range of divergence among 
teaching styles find approaches to content. While Bowles and Gintis, 
and perhaps Apple, might argue that all school knowledge is ultimately 
reduced to credentials, and thus ultimately processed alikev parents 
and students seem to believe that different approaches to information 
are indeed different in some ways; certainly, teachers have' always 
thought so. ' These apparent differences need to be dealt with (McNeil, 
1977). 

Another weakness is that a deterministic picture as presented 
through aggregate data in a post hoc format like the Bowles and 
Gintis analysis tends to omit the meanings held by the actors. This 
becomes crucial if we are to view the participants of schooliiig as 
people rather than as indicators or pieces of an aggregate. While 
the critical approach, and especially those writers who aim for 
emancipatory research* too oft^en omits the individual and collective 
potential of the participants by reducing them to actors in a 
determined environment. It is also crucial to understanding con- 
flicts and counter hegemonies existent despite patterns of control. 

In this same vein, the critical moite^l also errs in' a way 
, similar to the mana,gement paradigm, in portraying the student as 
passive, as being acted upon. The management paradigm views the 
^tudej)t as the recipient of "instructional techniques" which will 
produce in him or her "learnings" (Apple, 1974). The critical 
paradigm pictures the students as ^^ociafized into conservative, 
consensus content that deprives them of all ability to Reflect on 
their lack of power in industrial society. As will be discussed 
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below, this view of the student is not always accurate (if ever), 

and popes one-^f tj/e most' important reasons for the study reported here, 

tmergeint literature on student resistance in American schools is 

1 

very fragmented,- but beginning. 

The contributions of the critical paradigm to the understanding 
of school-e as distributors of cultural capital, or knowledge, are 
substantial. This model of research raises to consideration the 
processes by which social relations and cultural content are trans- 
mitted through institutions. But its failure to deal with variation 
among schools and to deal with th'^ individual participants and their 
meanings makes it less than definitive as an approach to knowledge , 
control in schools. Most important, it deduces school distribution 
of knowledge from sV^ietal effects, which may or may not stem pri- 
marily from schools, rather than from looking, inside the "bla.ck box" 
of schools. While this has been a frequent criticism of , Bowles and 
Gintis, it is only beginning to be followed up as a serious research 
pursuit in this country. 

1 

The research' reported here is grounded in the understanding 
that what- happens in schools is not a rational process, despite the 
proliferation of the management model in imposing technical forms on 
planning, practice and evaluation, but is shaped by the school's 
roles within the larger sotial forces.' The study itself should be 
seen as a middle-level analysis, aimed at illuminating the internal 
working of schools so that their links to these larger social forces 
and institutional networks can be better understood, 
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Analyzing the Administrative Context 
of Knowledge Control . 

Within curriculum'literature, there is little precedent for ^ 
' examining the administrative context. A concern-for this research 
is,, emerging, however. In The Social Location of Teacher Perspec- 
tives , Martyn Hammersley (1977), discusses the role of the teachers 
in negotiating their place in the school, accepting certain features 
as being beyond their control (as the de-tracking in the former 
school) and others as being constraining but not controlling. De- 
veloping a strategy within the limits of their rolejs on-going and 
in need of more study lest social forces or institutional. 1 imits be 
seen as totally determining. He says that little research exists 
that offers this kind of dynamic picture of the decision-making of 
teachers.' 

Two Other British writers raise the issue of getting inS(ide 
the "black box" of schools to better understand their role In dis- 
tributing information and social .values. Whittyhas written, "I 
suggest that we might fruitfully examine the complex of social re- 
lations within which objectified knowledge becomes reified or ex- 
perienced as oppressive and constraining" (1976). 'In addition, he 
has called for research which will explore "without pre-defined 
limits, the nature of the relationship between the cognitive aspects 
of knowledge ar\d social organization." Such research can point to 
•"the process whereby particular conceptions of knowledge are 
sustained" by the classroom teacher. 

In The Curriculum and Cultural Reproduction , Madeleine 
MacDonald (1977) has. called for research on the internal reflations 
of schools as they shape cultiJfVal transmissions of schools: ^ 
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What we need, I would argue, is an analysis of both the / * 
conflictual aad consensual ftJ.e^erits within the school and in 
society at large, and for that we need a theory which encom- 
passes fir'stly the features economic and pol^itical ergarfTza- 
tion. of the cla-ss structure, and secondly the explicit and 
implicit features of our school system. 

While at present the British rese.arch on knowledge control in 
schools is'more extensive thlin in Americ^i, the helpfulness of that 
body of literature is somewhat limited on the Subject of the rela- 
tionship between administrators and either studfents or teachers. 
The reason is that traditionally the split between administrators 
and teachers has been much less marked in Britain, where the head- 
master function involved both teaching and administrative duties, 
cfnd where the wider split comes at the level of inspectors and others 
hired to oversee implementation of national policies. Having no 
such teaching principals and fewer national directives regarding 
curricular content, we' must develop a research strategy appropriate 
to the American patterns of "conflictual. and consensual elements" 
withia, schools: ^for such? study, three types of literature may be 
helpful in informing the research strategy. The first two relate to 
the institution of the school and to historical anajysis of the 
origins of the school policies related to the split between admin is- 
trators and teachers. The second is organization theory itself, 
which may shed some light on organizational dynamics commonly over- 
looked by educators but relevant to the processing of knowledge in 
schools. From this literature, we will draw on the descriptive 
language of Weick for the explicit features of schooling and on 
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March aj^ni^Olsen for the ambiguities these generate. Next, observations 
by Han, Edelman, K. McNeil and Weber will deal with the t4np1icit 
effects of these structural features. Together, these may give some 
direction to the study of the administrative context of knowledge 

control . ' , 

> 

The School as a Political Institution 
To see the school as a controller of knowledge and protector 
of certain economic intersts is not novel. George Counts, Harold 
Rugg and others were making the point decades ago (Krug, 1972). But 
the predominance of scientific and psychological language on cur- 
riculum devef&()ment, particularly post-Sputnik, obscured all but the 
ameliorative intentions of schools in professional literature. The 
re-eitiergence of a discussion of the political rol^ of schools came 
in Britain with shifts away from former /igid tracking systems and in 
this country probably with the attention 'the Civil Rights movement 
focused on the contradictions between the democratic claims of 
schooJing and schools' actual role in reinforcing class and racial 
differences. Many of these studies focused on particular aspects of 
social control or (domination within^ schools, such as omissions of 
women's history or black literat^ure, which might be capable of. 

^remediation* ' ^ ^ 

A 'broader analysis has come to center on those aspects of 
schooling which stem from the institution' s -role as an instrument of ^ 
domination. Writers in this tradition draw on the work of Habermas 

> in conceptualizing institutions as emobdfments of human interests. 

•AUhusser and wmiams (see MacDonald, 1977) have contributed in- 
sights on the school's role in cultural reproduction, that is, in 



preserving and transmitting only cultural selections which reinforce 
societal inequalities. Bourdieu and Berstein have furthered this 
research on the role of schools in patterns of societal domination 
(primarily at the philosophical level, reinforced by some of Bernstein's 
work on' the language and control patterns within schools). Empirical 
work in this perspective is thin and much-needed, leaving writers to 
draw inferences from descriptions of results, as with Bowles and 
Gintis (1976). 

The contribution of this perspective on schools', howe\ier, is 
important. Most of the language of professional educators is 
couched in rational terms, thou^schools are rarely rational places. 
Administrators state procedures in terms of management objectives of 

r 

formal powers and tasks. Assessments are measures-^f the rtearness to 
goals, whether one is referring to increasing reading levels of 
students, decreasing the number of discipline cases, raising average 
achievement scores, or whatever. An institutional perspective can 
help break put of the language of cognitive psychology and management, 
toward an examination of the unintended consequence?. of i-nstitutional 
schooling. So long as researchers take at face value the language 
and definitions of educators, research will fail to makfe -problematic 
the processes of schools. In the words of Holly, 

Te^appnpC'iate the material as opposed to the abstract character 
of education, we must be aware of the basic involvement of 
social relations in human learning, and therefore, of the in- 
• extricable connection between the social-psychic processes, 
learning, and the social 'organization, education (in Society , 
State and Schooling ) . 
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Most broadly^ such an approach to the institi/tion of schooling 
would look at two components. The first Would be the power relations'^ • 
within the institution and their effects upon the participants- The 
second would be the power relations within the sodety which are re- 
flected in or contradicted by the institutional relations. Once 
these descriptive ^naly^eS are' expli fated, one may look at the dia- 
lectic between the organization an/the society. How do the relations 
within the one control, deterpiine, constrain or oppose the relations 
within the other? This would mean viewing' the relations of the school 
as^ reflections of socijetal realities (such as the means of production^ . 
rather than as mere representations of scientific or technical tbeories 
of pedagogy or psychology. 

Habermas* study of the German university as a political 
institution is one of the few actual studies of an institution withrtT^ 
this perspective. That is, his is one of the few studies which begins 
to give concrete reality to the internalist aspects of an institution 
( Toward a Rational Society , 1971). Smaller scale studies are emerging 
in Britain and may be found in such volumes as Society, State and 
Schooling (edited by Young and Whitty), in Exploration s in the 
Politics of Sch(5o1 Knowledge , and in some of the units of the Open 
University education curriculum. 

Most useful for the present study are the implications this 
perspective has for understanding knowledge contpol^As applied by 
Young and others to schools, this question Hns curriculum out of 
Ihe management context and explores its relation to power configura- 
tions within the school and to social forces outside the school. 
Only through examining curriculum as the result of deliberate or 



implicit choices ca^n we begin to reflect on its origins and its 
effects on the learning patterns of students. In the previous study, 
the effects were /ound to be more related to the opportunity costs 
of skills and information not learned than to achievements or 
socialization into teacher-supplied information. 

Interestingly, this perspective on the school as an institution 
of knowledge control, while helpful in raising the research issue, , 
proved to be less helpful in tracing the origins of the knowledge 
control. This research perspective assumes^tliat there are powerful" 
interests served by the conservative role of schools in selectively 
dispensing information, or that the inequities in. the means of pro- 
duction determine the processing of students in schools. The previous 
study did docum*ent the school* s role in distributing only selective 
kinds of social studies information through requires subjects. Con- 
troversial and complex economic issues were ornitted or treated as 
items -to be memorized in a list. But the fact of tight control over 
knowledge content, and of serious omissions, does not explain the 
dynamics by which the school as an institution seemed to be serving 
conservative economic intere^s and status quo political inequalities 
by denying students access to information. Whether this control is 
direct or indirect is very important because it relates to the per- 
cieptions the participants (especially the teachers) have of their 
role. Th'e nature of control can lie outside the model of tnsfitu- 
tional interests. Or that model must be elaborated to include the 
internal dynamics by which control mechanisms operate. 
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The Administratbr-TeachJp"'Split" 
and the Origins of Schocf-V bureaucracy 

For the origiTnal school studied, the patterns of knowledge 
control, while they inight be representative of the schools' larger 
role in social control through differential distribution of knowledge, 
were Implicit in the structure rather than entirely explicit in the 
minds of the participants. The teachers' control over course content, 
and their subsequent setting of tight limits around knowledge access, 
came as a l^esult of their apparent autonomy over curriculum. Yet as 
has been suggested, the teachers felt constrained by administrative 
policies, even when those were rarefy directed at course content. 
The administration ha^d delegated the curriculum domain to teachers, 
yet retained the power to assign students to the school and to the 
classes, to group students by ability or not, to provide or not pro- 
vide materials and support necessary for teaching large classes of 
mixed abilities. So the. teachers in controlling knowledge in the 
classroom were adopting a strategy that would minimize their own 
risks and inefficiencies within the limits imposed by the administration. 

Several historians' have delved into the history of bureaucratic 
schooling in this country. Their work is important to this study if 
we are to understand why the literature on the school as a politicaT 
institution is ilot definitive on control of knowledge in classrooms. 
From reading Habermas and Bourdieu, one almost gets J:he picture of 
stodgy businessmen sitting in board rooms deciding how to manipulate 
schools so that they will continue to eliminate controversy or social 
criticism (see Cook-Fr,eeman, 1978). 'But the locus of control over, 
knowledge in the school observed was so far removed from corporate 
boardroomsHhat no one could trace "contfol" of knowledge from 
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business or other elites, to pressures they applied on administrators, 
to limits they set for course content. If lyaewledge control has its 
sources in socj^l relations outside the classroom, this control must 
have been exercised very indirectly. 

It is at th,is point that the historical research On the . 
bureaucratization of schools is most helpful. Krug ,(1972)>, K^er . 
(1972), Callahan (1962), and Kliebard (1971), have traced many present- 
day sdhool practices to early (19Q0-1920) establishment of school 
systems. Increasing enrollments and such factors as industrialization 
and immigration led ci'^ty officials to seek maximum efficiency for 
school plants and personnel. The resultant borrowings from industrial 
language and factory efficiencies helped establish patterns for school 
administration which hav6 persisted to the present. Such structural 

features as subject and grade'divisions, the persistence of testing 

t 

and competency standards were borrowed from industry to increase the 
"effectiveness" of growing school systems. In soflle cities, as noted 
especially by .Callahan, the ^business community was actively involved 
in controlling sdhool boards, in hiring administrators, ij pressing 
for curricula amenable to* Americanization of immigll^nts and training 
of compliant lower-level wqrlcer? ^in offices and factories. In many 
cities, however, the initiative to emulate the business world origi- 
nated ^with the school administrators, who sought thei kind of status 
a business executive would have. Even though these origins have been 
forgotten by many who today still sit in cubicle classrooms to be % 
processed through required compartmentalized courses toward standard 
certification, the origins .of many school practices did in. fact have 

thefr roots in pleasing elites. But the effects today may not be in 
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serving the interests of elites or anyone else; the prevailing 

« 

control patterns may in fact be artifacts no longer serving elite 
interests, but neither serving the needs of the studepts. 

The ideal model jof the teacher in American schools derives 
from very different roots. From education for citizenship as advo- 
cated by Jefferson, to Dewey's broad goals that based learning ex- 
periences in life experiences,' the teaching function has assumed a 
lofty idealism encompassing the teacher's wisdom and knowledge, the 
authority of the teacher deriving from that wisdom, and the role of 
the teacher as guardian of the culture, whether as' resourceful one- 
room school marm' or perfectionist Latin grammar headmaster. 

The ideal model has* underlain assumptions about how teachers should 
teach, how they should teach and how they should be regarded- The 
ideal model has, howev.er, has been often .hidden by ""significant changes 
in this century. The establishment of school administration within * 
the language of business management was paralleled by the delegation 
of course content to teachers, using the language of psychology.^ 
While many course labels were the legacy of the grammar schools, the 
language of behavioral psychology and cognitive development came to 
dominate curriculum planning, instructional techniques and evaluaticin* 
'Concurrently with the grounding of administration in one language 
form, teaching'was becoming professionalized along different lines, 
r using different language forms and controlling ostensibly different 

domains. Thus the traditional "split" between administrators and 
teachers originated at a time of great school growth and at a time, of 
"professionalization" of both groups. That this split occurred during 
the greatest amount of active control of schools by economic elites is 
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telling. It suggests one explanation for the failure of the social 
control literature at the global level to deal with patterns of con- 
trol at the classroom level. While patterns of control at that level 
might resemble predictions made by such writers as Apple, Habermas, 
or Bowles and Gintis, the attributions these writers and others might 
make to channels of control are not borne out, especially since ad- 
ministrators would be the presumed link between outside pressures and 
teachers, if such pressure^ were determining course content. Instead 
of such direct contrt)l , it would seem from the initial sti^dy that the 
patterns of control have more to do with the institutionalization of 
this professional split and the effects it has had on the risks 
teachers will take with making knowledge accfessible in the classroom. 
With the history of the split'more clearly irrmind, we can turn -to the 
resulting organizational dynamics,' and to the literature of organization 
theory which may clarify them., 

Loose Couplings in Schools 
Traditional organiza,tional literature has talked a gneat deal 
about the professional in a bureaucratic setting. Ha>l outlines the 
difficulty in rewarding professionals and the complexity of evaluation 
in a context of professionals as members of large-scale organizations. 
The situation is complicated further when professionals within one 
organization compete for domain. In schools, then<^ the situation 
would be messier still, because though domains are fairly clearly 
allocated, the teacher has powers limited only to tffe classroom and • 
very little power to determine the structural relations of the rest 
of the school. As a fesult, we cannot assume that administrators* 
distance from the classroom gives them no influence over content. 
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In fact, teachers' control strategies may originate in their attempts 
to make their role, and life in their classrooms, more predictable 
amid what March and 01 sen (1976) term the "ambiguities" of an organiza- 
tion where their authority is , set within a 'context of dependency. 
.Hall, and March and 01 sen, note that within an ambiguous setting, 
K especially where rewards and sanctions are uncertain, participants 
' will seek routinization as a means of stabilizing their environment. 
ThJs, th'e ambiguity generated b> the professional distance between 
administrators and teachers may in fact have greater effect on deci- 
sions regarding content than either teachers or administrators are 
aware of. In the first school, teachers could not exercise any con- 
trol over retrenchment policies or other unstable conditions in the 
school at large, but they could mitigate the effects of these on their 
• daily teaching by tightening control over knowledge to avoid the 
inefficiencies and threats of students dealing with controversial 
material. 

■ One organizational model which begins to act as a disclosure 
model for the on-going relation of administrators and teachers across 
this professional distance is Weick's model ('1976) of "loosely 
coupled" organizations. In such organizations the presumably tight 
linkages usually thought of as charcl^cteristic of large-scale organiza- 
tions are less persistent upon close inspection. In educational 
, settings, various elements interact, while remaining essentially in- 
dependent entities. The degree of coupling may vary according to 
altered circumstance (a crisis time in the school, a regutar event 
such as registration or graduation where domains overlap, for example) 
During normal on-going relations, Weick sees teachers and adminis- 
tra,tors as among those elementSxin schools which are loosely coupled. 



This model is helpful if we are to get beyond. the notion of 
knowledge control as a management function or as social control which 
is channeled from abstract social forces (or conspiratorial business- 
men), through administrators, to teachers. The knowledge control in 
schools is heavily dependent upon the degrees of authority exercised 
by administrators or teachers. In most high schools, the separateness 
or loose coupling between the administrative, or management function , 
and the teaching professionals gives the teacher the appearance of 
total control over knowledge content . Weick states that one advantage 
loose coupling has in an organization is to preserve a feeling of 
autonomy. He goes on to describe the negotiation necessary for each 
individual participant in such a loosely coupled system to maintain 
actual control Vather than the appearance of control. In fact, one 
effect of a loosely coupled system is to isolate the elements for 
protection against shocks to the system. Within this loose coupling, 
there is what Weick calls "increased pressure on members to construct 
or negotiate some kind of social reality they can live with." For 
the teachers previously observed, this reality consisted of tight 
limits on course content even to "^e point of denying their own 
personal information in class discussions. If the predictability and 
stability for their situation were going to depend on their own 
initiative, as opposed to administrative protection, then that sta- 
bility wou*d come at the expense of the students' exposure to divergent 
content and resources. 

The model of loose-coupling, thei^', provides an interesting way 
of viewing the organization so that control dynamics are seen in a 
context of loose or tight institutional constraints. Weick' (1976) 
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quotes J- G.. March as arguing that "loose coupling can be spotted' 
and examined only if one uses methodology that highlights and preserves 
rich detail about context." He continues to say that'^uch research 
can observe loose coupling only if it can see "what and is not 
being done. The general idea is that time spent on one activity is 
time spent away from a second -^activity." The importance for the present 
study is not whether school administrators are looseiy coupled with 
teachers. The usefulness of the model is in providing a way o^^ look- 
ing at control dynamics which elude traditional social Control (or 
knowledge control) literature. The apparent congruence between the 
organizational model of loose coupling and the traditional profes- 
sional split between administrators and teachers which have left 
teachers with the appearance of control over content makes the model 
a helpful one in designing research variables which will illuminate 
the forces acting upon teachers' control of information. 

While the loose coupling model explains in some wa^fs the relations 
of teachers to administrators and possibly even to students, there 
'remains the issue^^of the willingness of the students in the previous 
study to acquiesce to teacher-dominated content even when^it meant 
suppressing their private k^nowledge. Etielman (1977) is more insight- 
ful here. He suggests that acquiescence can originate from the in- 
ternalizing of external values or from belief in the authority of the 
controller. Whereas either of these may have an irrational basis, the 
acquiescence rfiay be far more calculated, far more rational, based in- 
stead on perceived future gains. Just as teachers negotiate their 
risks and benefits in controlling knowledge, the students may be 
calculating their own costs and gains, this may "arise over £^me as 
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subordinates see that it would not be 'rational,* judged by criteria 
such^as their own profit maximization [here, the course credit or 
gradej, to disobey orders and still reach their own ends, under the 
political and market [i.e.-, school] conditions present" (K. McNeil, 
1978)1 Acquiescence is the other side of control, and, according to 
Kenneth McNeil (writing on Weber's view of domination in organizations) 

and Tdelman, is critical to the unders,tanding of any pattern of 

41 ./^^^^ 
control. As I have previously w)c/tten,\^ 

When the person subject to control is a^ student, who has less 
than full knowledge of the benefits and risk? attendant to ac- 
quiescence or rejection, even the apparently rational calculation 

can result in great losses. Here, the loss is the opportunity 

t 

to learn something--ei ther information or ways of getting in- 
formation— which will increase the power the individual has to 
^ determine his choices in the econouiy. The inherent vulnerability 
in this situation is that the gains to the controller, here the 

teacher ra-ther' tlian the broader society, are merely short-term. 

/ 

As the teache^i^s weary of conveying false, or incomplete, in- 
formation, Ihey increase their own distance from their students. 
And it islthese distances dnd lack of trust in the ability to 

interact without losing the student^ to skepticism, which created 
* - ' • 

the need for such rigid control on the first place. Domination 

is a two-way relationship. As long a^ research into schools 

remains at an abstract level, ungrounded in the speci-fics of 

interaction, only the more overt aspects of domination— the ^ 

actions of the one dominatirtg— will be apparent. By getting 

. behind 'the surface actions of the classroom and aksing questions 
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of participants, one can bring to light some possible effects 

of that domination. 

Commodification and Ritual 

An additional organizationaKperspective renders fnoot the 
consideration of content by asserting that the substance of education 
has been reduced by standardization and institutionalization to 
schooling. If education is the "drawing out" of students, school ing 
is their passive processing through rituals derivative of the trans- 
formation of schools into large-scale institutions whose functions are ' 
largely determined in turn by the institutionalization of the social 
utility of the school. As components of -the school, teachers, student's 
and topics takp on ritual meaning, as in the processing of students 
through required credits in order to- give them a diploma to use as ' 
standardized currency in the economic world, the substantive meanings . 
are no longer important. In fact, to deal with them is to raisp un- 
certainties cind inefficiencies beyond the capabil^'ties of the tech- 
nological modes of the institutions to resolve (Meyer and Rowan, 

K 

^ 1973). • • > ' ' 

A similar view is expressed in the concern for the commodif ica- 

* > 

tion of* knowledge in schools (Apple, 1982; ^Ictieil , 1977). Commodified 
knowledge is technically rationalized knowledge or knowledge that is 
sebn to exist outside and apart from the student, to be packaged, ^' ' 
transmitted, accepted, transformed into utilitarian function (course 
credit, credential, standardized test scores). Much -school knowledge, 
especially at the elementary school level is commodified' knowledge. 
But all school knowledge cannot.be assumed to be reduced to ritual 
or to commodification. 
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The Tension Between Order and Education 
In order to draw together these theories of school knowledge, 
institutionaUpractice^ and organization, we must return to the original 
research question, the effect of the administrative environment on 
teacher's decisions on the accessibility of knowledge and knowledge 
forms to their students. By looking at school knowledge as socially 
constructed, as ins-titutionally situated, we may begin to trace its 
origins, its possibilities, and its impact on students. 

The history of educational administration is the history of the 

• imposition of technical, supposedly rational processes on the manage- 
ment of schools. Kost central to^^admini strati ve functions are the 
social control aspects of the school. The administration is responsi- 
ble, to the accrediting agencies and state departments of education for* 

• the proper credential ing of the students. In addition, society, and 
the legal system as well as the school board, expect the administra- 
tion to assume responsibility for the order in the building, the 
"smooth running" of the school. Together these two social control 
functioniseem to o"ccupy administrators to the exclusion of many 

■ other possible functions. This was certainly the case at Forest Hills 
High, the school observed in the first study. 

Teachers, on the other hand, in the tradition of Deyey and 
, Jefferson, are supposedto embody the educatiofial aspects of schooling 
There ar^ some teachers caught up in credentialing, and many partici- 
pating in the commodif.ication of knowledge. But there exist those 
teachers who resist-or fail to typify the Meyer and Rowan analysis 

% that the educative function has been stripped of its meaning by the 
I 

technological rituals of schooling. 
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It was the tension between these two extant goals, not the 
absence of the latter, whnch caused the Forest Hills teachers to 
resist administrative directives in the ways they did. They had not 
given up on the teaching/learning function of schools, nor had some 
of their students. These expectations were clearly being lowered by 
the predominance of an administrative context in which goals of 
credentialing and rationalized processes threatened the educative 
goals. The failure ^to resolve the tension in a way supportive of 
the educational purposes of the school prompted the teachers to design 
their courses in ways that preserved as much efficiency and authority 
as possible so that the teaching function could proceed, even if 
diminished form. 

The selection of the schools was based on anticipated variation 
in the relationship between the administrative context and the cur- 
riculum in-use. These variations were known, or at least roughly 
estimated, at tlie time the schools were selected. What was not known, 
and what became the central focus of the field work^ was the nature of 
the tension between the educative arid social control goals in these 
schools , and the manner of resolving the tension where it existed. 
The unequal power relatioiis in the schools, in most'^ American schools, 
gave rise to questions .cfbout the mechanisms for resolving the tension 
as well as the outcome^ Structural variations, individual or col- 
lective resistance within traditional structures, the influence of 
personality or extraneous coimunity factors, or active negotiations 
were all among the possibilities raised by the observations at Forest 
Hills High. Investigation of these and other factors would lead to 
understanding not only whetherHhe tension between the two goals 
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existed But how its resolution or lack of it affected students' 

0 

access to knowledge in their school. 



1 > 



CHAPTER 2 ' 



IKSIDE THE BLACK BOX 

The research on the single high school and its economics cur- 
riculum revealed that we must bracket our assumptions of what goes on ^ 
in classrooms if we are to analyze what actually does happen there. 
We must set aside concepts of achievements and learnings the outputs 
of schooling — and look inside the "black box" of school processes to 
understand the nature of school knowledge. Traditional curriculum 
research has focused on measured achievements, presuming increased 
learning to be the goal of instruction./ Subject matter specialists 
plan new materials in this mode, [valuators make decisions about school 
quality within this 'mode. Critical curriculum theoriests explain school 
knowledge as the product of the reproduction of ein^6lture by groups 
powers enough to control schools for class dominance. Most educational 
administration literature ac'cepts cui;riculum as unproblematic, or as 
scientifically-derived neutral content, and focuses instead on schedules, 
budgets, credits and credentials. None of these approaches to school 
practice situates school knowledge in its administrative context. 

Questions which do make school knowledge problematic arose first 
with British sociologists of knowledge, asking where school knowledge 
comes from, whose interests it serves, and what forms it takes. Almost 
none of the work in this area goes beyond content analysis or classroom 
interaction models to establish the links between the forms and content 
of school knowledge and the larger institution. Analysis of^the role 
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that institution plays in the broader economic and legal systems is 
frequently based on deductions from labor force stratification rather 
thanjexamination of school practice. 

The previous study oroved' the fruitfulness of extended ethnogra- 
phic case studies for revealing the form, substance and origins of 
school knowledge within classroqms. It broke new ground in examining 
some of the effects of school knowledge on students. The preseat study 
has expanded the unit of analysis to the next larger concentric circle, 
the school, to compare effects the institutional setting has on these 
classroom dynamics. 

Research Design 

The research design attempte'd to grasp the complexities of the 

adn.inistrative context of knowledge control by gathering data Yrom a 

variety of sources, but all within the field study format developed 

in the previous study. While survey or testing strategies may be 

informative in assessing, the effects of interventions, Cicourel has 

argued that field studies are necessary. if we are to understand the day 

to-day processes within educational institutions that take place over 

long periods of time. Delamont has observed that field studies in a ^ 

holistic, anthropological tradition can permit systematic analysis and 

2 

at the same time allow new categories of analysis to emerge. The 
need for field studies which will document school" distribution of in- 
formation to differential student groups has been advocated by Mac- 
Donald, AppVe, Young; and others. The chief difficulty is ;in designing 
a study which will- yield fruitful conceptual iza.tions of the inter- 
active processes. T|ius, general izabi lity will not depend on represen- 
tativeness but on the appi icabi^lity of the conceptualizations to other 
school settings. 



The research strategy was developed to uncover several kinds 
of -information. To remain parallel with the original study, it 
focused on economics information as distributed throagh required his- 
tory classes. This information demonstrated the limits of knowledge 
admissible in the classroom, especially an area of knowledge having 
great relevance to students' future autonomy and having a broad range ^ 
of teacher di scretion 'in its ^presentation because of its traditional 
status as optional knowledge. As the previous study^ the knowledge 
access was characterized along such dimensions as the speaking patterns 
within the c-lass (whether students contribute information, "challenge 
lectures, ,ask questions; and so on), interaction of teacher and students 
with materials, initiative for topics, selection of materials and re- 
sources, use of assignments that required extended jtudent response in 
the form of reading, writing or developing a project; the. nature of 
testing and criteria of relevant information for lectures, discussion 
or. testing. 

As in the previous study, the negotiatijHU^3i*erns between 
students and teachers was also described. This inc/luded reflections 
by the teachers and at least one-third of the sutudents in semi -structured 
interviews on their personal relation to knowledge in the classroom 
and the perceptions each has of the other's relation to knowledge. ^ 

Th& daily attendance in the classes over a one-semester period 
provided insights into the development over the duration .of the course 
(all but a few were one-semester courses) of the expectations teachers 
and students brought to theXeaching/learning process, effects each 
had on the other and effects any changes in the administrative policies 
had on their interaction. ' , ' 
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Daily classroom observations, rlear-verbatim notetaking on course 
content and behaviors^was joined for this- study by analysis of the ad- 
ministrative context. This part of the data-gathering was more amorphous, 
involving casual conversations with teachers and administrators, struc- 
tured interviews of relevant administrative personnel and teachers, 
investigation into the histor^^ of the school or specific programs, and 
observations of the daily workings of the school, including the formal 
policies and the in-use procedures. Following Wolcatt's example, the 

extended tine in the school provided ample opportunity for observing 

• . ' . 3 
the routine as a backdrop for the u.mque occurrences. 

Several important topics were covered at the administrative level. 
The first was the actual formal control the administrators had over 
curriculum, teacher ^evaluation, program dieve^l^pment or program evaluation. 
By administrators is meant any nbn-teaching person in the school, 
school district, or perhaps the state agencies who has direct or indirect 
power over the school program. For example, one principal or assistant 
principal might have *had direct responsibility for social Studies, while 
another held more power to reward or sanction teachers; both would be 
relevant to the study. 

In addition to the formal, expressed powers over curriculum, those 
latent or informal powers or interactions which shaped content decisions 
were also documented. The feedback mechanisms by which administrators 
had knowledge of the curriculum content were also described. The adminis- 

tr^ative relationships discovered thr'ougt? observation were pursued in 

interviews with the teachers and administrators' 'to determine their C 
perspectives on their roles, their assessment of the teacher-administrator 
relationship and their understanding of the impact of the program on the 
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students. The observer's provisional interpretations were checked 
against staff rationale for theif policies and against their percep- 
tions of the nature of interactions. For purposes of> remaining' parallel 
with the earUer study, direct questions were posed regarding the cal- 
culations of one's interests within the institution, the negotiation 
of one's role, the negotiation'bf information exchanges among teachers 
and students. Course materials were reviewed as well. 

In summary, the research -design included non^participant ethnogra- 
phic observation of the culture of the Classroom with special attention 
to the distribution of information and ways of knowing; similar obser- 
vations of the working of the social control mechanisms of the school, 
both formal and infprmal; attention to patterns of information exchange 
between administrators and faculty; historical' investigation; and 
interviews with participants at all levels.^ Return^ interviews after 
preliminary analysis of the data served to check on the observer's con- 
clusions and to clarify*jQr correct questions and possible misperceptions 

in the analysis. ' - ' " 

Site Selection 

- Four mid-western high schools were selected according to their 
variation in admini stratove organization. They had in common (see the 
^troduction to Part II) adequate-to-high tax support, predominantly 
white, middle-class student populations, stable communities with stable 
or growing economies, and experienced tj^aching staffs. 

The research centered on the key difference among the schools: 
the relation of thei'r administrative personnel and policies to class- 
room knowledge. ^ For site sel'ection, these differences were based on 
descriptipns furnished by school people around the state, the assessment 
of the social studies director of the state department of public instruc- 



tion, university supervisors of teacher interns, and descriptions sup- 
plied by the schools' own personnel. 

Forest Hills, the site of the first study, represented a school 
where teachers tightly controlled classroom knowledge in a setting of 
ostensible administrative laisse?-faire distance from, curriculum. It was 
the only high school in the study which is part of a large school system. 
At Maizeville, students' access to knowledge was more open in the class- 
room, though the administration was known to' be equally removed from 
course content. Freeburg High was chosen ^for its reputation for limited 
stutfent access to knowledge resources, with an administration involved in 
curriculum reform (the latter proved in reality to be less than accurate 
in actual practice; see Freeburg, Chapter 5.) Nelson High was reputed 
among personnel at the state department of public instruction, the nearby 
teacher training colleges and regional social , studies teacher as 
having the most "academic" principal and substantive curriculum. From 
these varied schools a picture emerged of the organizational dynamics 
shaping teachers' decisions of.|knowledge^atcess and knowledge control. 

The following chart restates the ^variation amor;ig the schools, 
according to the pattern of administrative coupling to the curriculum 
and the pattern of knowledge access or control in .the classroom. 
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FORMAL CONTEXT FOR CONTROL 
OVER ACCESS TO KNOWLEDGE 
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CHAPTER 3 
' PATTERNS OF CONTROL . 

V 

Because the research addresses several theoretical areas, it 
may be helpful to take the unusual step of listing in adyance of the 
case study data summaries of the key findings. These will be sub- 
stantiated by the descriptions of the schools and further elaborated 
in the sections following the case studies. They are presented here 
in capsule form not because they were known before the research (some 
were quite unanticipated, others foreshadowed from the ariginal re- 
search but in need of verification by systematic variation), but be- 
cause the abundant data do not lend themselves to one primary con- 
clusion which one^may carry as a thread through all the descriptive 
and ana^lytical discussion. ^ ^ 

The variation administrative context did affect classroom 
teaching, both in setting a pattern of expectations et'njd in defining 
the range of individual responses and initiatives within the parameters 
of the pattern. It must be reiterated, that the organizational impac- 
on curriculum at all American high scffools is likely n'ot to be en- 
cpmpassed by these four case studies. Only limited "generalizations 
may be extrapolated from these data, mast importantly in the questions 
raised about administrative impact on classroom knowled^ge, 'about the 
power relations, with the institution, and about the role of individuals 
to accormiodate to or resist institutional limitations^ For example, 
schools where no union bargains for teachers will differ both in the 
autonomy or vulnerability teachers feel and in administrators' added 
powers of sanction and reward. The Wisconsin teachers hadi seen their 

40 
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unions move from radical, contested beginnings to fairly narrow 
bargaining agents during their careers; many of them and at least two 
administrators who had been union members as teachers regretted the 
narrowed focus brought on by the institutionalization wnd acceptance 
of unions and by retrenching economic conditions which made the job 
security issues perhaps justifiably central to bargaining. By the 
same token, schools in states where the state or school district 
mandates certain basic course, outlines or textbook adoptions would 
differ both in the discretion left to teachers and the sources of 
legitimacy of school pr^|ficces; that legitimacy could more directly 
be traced to special interest groups, legislators, and citizens com- 
mittees of textbook adoption. Schools whose principals function as 
headmasters would also differ from these four schools. 

The three later schools, then, were Selected for their specific 
variations from the first schpol studied, not for their representa- 
tiveness of all American high spools. Because t^\ey encompass the 
most common school organizational forms, they sliould shed some light 
on widespread, if not universal , secondary school practices. 

Structural Variation 

Structural variationsdo' affect the amount and spirit of teachers' 
work in developing and using resources. Structural arrangements, 
whether they originate from teacher initiatives or from administrative 
directive, lend support to teachers'' ability to participate in the 
creation of course content, to keep up in their fields, to maintain 
professional status as a content ^hority. Or they can hinder such 
efforts. 
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Degree of Coupling 
^ The effects of these variations in structure may be, intended or 
unintended. They do not follow logically from the degree of coupling, 
whether Those or tight, between the faculty and the administration. 
The degree administrative coupling with curriculum is of much less 
significance than the substance of that relationship. A distant ad- 
ministrator may have a more profound impact, albeit a negative or 
perhaps hidden one, than close coupling. That is, distance in 
structure does not guarantee uninvol vement. Closeness in structure 
does not always lead to curriculum influence. Arbitrariness from a 
distant administrator or a "close" one is equally inhibitive to 
teaching. Tight coupling may imply constraints or^ supports. 

Expectations 

Variations in the administrative structure and its -^ppl ication 
in a particular school can affect teachers' expectations of their own 
teaching and affect somewhat the 1e\re1 of the students* expectations . 
of the teachi?rtg and learnihg process. • 

In-the schools studied, these variations have little or no impact 
on what is demanded of students. In part, this is a result of ad- , 
mini'strators* unwillingness to evaluate specific teacher behaviors 
and assignments, for example, their willingness to read student papers. 
At only one school was thpre a direct relationship between the or- 
ganizational structure and students' contributions to the generating 
and evaluating of school knowledge. .Even at this school, this student 
participation was characterized more by assigned ^work involving ques- 
tions to answer or exercise to work rather than tasks aimed at getting 
students into the production, comparison, eva1ua€Ton, ^KyjfM^esentation 
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of information. While some of this lack of variation in impact on 
students is attributable to administrative distance from instruction, 
part is derived f rom^^^ chers ' views of academic freedom. Teaching 
style, which includes interaction witrf students in content and testing, 
is even more sacrosanct than content as an area of academic freedom 
and teacher autonomy. Even teachers who share content pla/ining and 
working within a collective teaching mode report that the attention 
given to course content in their planning 'is far greater than that . 
given to instructional techniques or impacts on students. Only wher€ 
teachers directly team teach do they seem to deal with the question 
of impact on students; this initiative arises from their- personal 
concerns rather than from the administrative context. 

The lack of variation- in impact on students is also attributable 
in part to patterns "of increased student employment outside of school. 
This is one of many areas of students' non-school life not addressed 
by the administrations studied. The jobs impact on students' willing- 
ness and ability tq participate .in school tasks and activities and in 
turn affect teachers* perceptions of the level of student engagement 
to expect on assignments. 

Short-term Tr^de-offs 



t\c 



The adversaria] relation established by administrators' cogcern 
for order and standardization, pressures of teachers unions arj^d student 
rights, result in short-term trade-offs at each level (administrator, 
teacher, student), as each seeks tj) protect his or her survivat^'n the 
institution. As one sacrifices personal goals (c^jriosity, knowledge- 
sharing, collegiality, for example) to institutional goals (paperwqrk, 
order, isolation, covering the material , "earning credits), performance 
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above minimum standards becomes less likely. Variations in the 
administrative-faculty arrangement which threaten the authority or 
professional efficacy of one party induce^^ese short-term trade-offs 
at the expense of constructive responses. An example of the effect 
adversarial relations among staff le^s can have" in lowering standards 
of professional conduct occurred at a school where the administrator's 
distrust of teachers led to arbitrary directives for teach tasks with- 
out teacher involyement ia the decisions. To accommodate to the new 
^directives, teachers reduced their classroom efforts. 

Order and Control 
Two primary goals of American public schooling, social control 
(credentials and internal order) and education, as respectively em- 
bodied in the professional roles of administrators and teachers are 
usually seen to conflict. Administrators justify their use of time 
and resources tQ keep the school ^'running smoothly** with the educative 
rhetoric that this promotes better education. Perhaps the most im- 
portant finding of this research, and the one that inspired the title, 
is that when the control goals at each level supercede the educative 
goals, the result is to engender, or increase, rather -than reduce 
disorder and disengagement from the process of schooling . This dis- 
engagement is then se6n as a justification fdr more control. When the 
'tension between goals of order and education are resolved in favor of 
educational purposes, teachers put up fewer walls between their own 
knowledge and the official knowledge of the classroom; they participate 
more in the creation of school knowledge; ancj their standard of par- 
ticipation tends t« engage students in the learning process. When 
adrtiinistrators, by constraint, neglect or inconsistency concentrate 
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personnel and economic resources of the schools on the production of 
course credits and diplomas at the expense of- the teachijig/learning 
process, teadhers deliberately or unknowingly withdraw from the 
teaching/learning activities. Their lowered participation inspires 
student lethargy, disengagement or resistance. These in turn feed 
teachers' low expectations for the efficacy of their teaching and 
feed administrators' perceptions that what is needed is greater 
attention to control. 

De-Ski 1 ling Teachers 
Despite the perceptions of some organization theorist^, the 
technological rationale i^or administrative order and control has not 
entirely overcome pressures (from- school .personnel and from communi- 
ties) for schools to educate as well as certify laborers. However, 
to the extent that technological and control rationale continue to 
reduce students to ^client status, they will feed back into the cycl 
of adm'inistrative concern for order by de-skilling teachers and de- 
creasing the legitimacy of school knowledge for students. Secondary 
teachers, who unlike many elementary teachers have successfully re- 
sisted behaviorist models of instruction which make commercially pro- 
duced materials, "teacher-proof" with their pre-packaged objectives, 
classroom activities and evaluation instruments, have been less suc- 
cessful in resisting the de-skilling brought about by an adversarial 
administrative context. Their defensive teaching, designed to elicit 
student compliance through minimizing demands on students, is in many 
cases unwitting participation in th^ejr own de-skilling. 
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Schools and Human Interests 

In J^erms^of cultural reproduction, when looking at the interests 
served by public high schools, one cannot assume direct linkage between 
present institutional forms and present stratified social interests. 
Because the institutional forms of schooling in America represent an 
accretion of at least two hundred years of borrowing, and especially 
one hundred years of borrowing from industrial, psychological, military 
and business institutions in this country and abroad, the institu- 
tional forms must first be traced to the interests embodied in their 
origins. For example, the rational processes of administrators, 
exemplified more in the management of Forest Hills than of the other 
schools, derives from the social efficiency era in which school boards 
were dominated by the businessmen who-se business and industrial ac- 
counting and production models were being emulated to cope with 
burgeoning school populations. That business elites feel less v/ell 
served by schools today may be seen in the abandoning of public schools 
for private schools, even for non-elite classes and even at public 
expense, to produce skills and attitudes more amenable to economic 
elites than those they perceive to be coming out of public schools. 

In addition to examining the interests embodied in the forms of 
Schooling historically, one must examine the interests perpetuating 
these forms today. This is of special importance given the conflict- 
ing and mutually contradictory forms extant in most schools. Why has 
each been sustained? By inertia^ tradition, political pressure, 
economic pressure, substitution for a rationale^ different from the 
original ones? 
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After spending a great deal of time in schools, one may seriously 
ask wh^her anyone's interest is served by them. While isuch a dire 

•evaluation is net true of many of the school practices observed, 
there remains the question of --V!(hether the institution has taken on 
such a life of its own that no specific interests are fully served by 
it, but none are strong enough to counter its staying power. Such an 
observation calls into serious question simple theories of cultural 
reproduction which see the knowledge and knowledge forms of schools 
as representative of a dominant hegemony. Without\ historical basis 
understanding for the establishment and persistence of these forms 
and without in-school analysis of their effects on participants, one 
cannot fully appreciate the variety of teaching and learning experi- 
ences within our high schools, the complex impact they have on students, 

" and the forms resistance or acceptance of these forms may take. 
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. PART II 
FOUR HIGH SCHOOLS 



> 



ERJC 



Introduction to the Case Studies 
The 'examirration of each school will center on the manner of re- 
solving the tension between the social control goals of the administra- 
tion and the educative goals of the faculty. In three of the schools, 
the tension does indeed exist and is perpetuated by the administrative 
structure and its relation to the classroom. In the fourth school, 
the educative goals are shared by the administration, both in the 
history of the individuals who have filled those positions, and in the 
structure of the administration itself and in the structures it has 
helped to develop for collegial teacher relations and integt^ated cur- 
naula. Because the schools were selected specifically for variation 
from the first school studied, they have some marked differences in 
policy, procedure, reputation, school climate and, to many observers, 
efficaey. Because they are all from the same general area, they share 
many attributes as well. 

.Before spotlighting the differences, it will be useful to point 
out the commonalities. Three of the schools are similar in size and 
in community size. All four serve fairly homogeneous student popula- 
tions, mainly white, middle-class students. All of the schools have 
some students from poorer families, ^including families which receive 
federal or county assistance, and the largest includes families from 
two federal housing projects. A small number of students at each 
school is eligible for school lunch assistance. All the districts 
include some upper-middle class families, with parents who are pro- 
fessionals or wealthy business people. Much of' the upper level of 
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income, however, is provided by two-worker families, where neither 
parent alone earns an extremely high income. The parents in all four 
districts tend toward government, university, small business, or 
service sector' employment. The industrialise of the c.ounties 
represented tends to fall outside these^our high schools' boundaries, 
except for an assembly plant and locally-owned light industry. Agri- 
culture is a principal employment of many families at Freeburg and 
Maizeville. * - ^ i " • 

r 

• Perhaps^ most significant for organizational analysis is the common 

legal base shared by the four schools. All are within the same state, 

« 

and thus have the same state guidelines for curriculum, graduation 
requirements, faculty certification, administrator certiJ[ication , and 
building specifications. 

Each faculty is represented by a teacher union, with all having 
the same cSnstraints on administrative-faculty roles. For example, 
according to the union contracts, no faculty member has the authority 
to hire, dismiss or evaluate other faculty. Administrative personnel 
do not hold. union membership at any of these schools, and department 
chairs are considered faculty. At each school , rewards, and sanctions 
are spelled out by the unions and are constant across the four schools." 
transfers, lay-offs and dismissals due to budgetary considerations are 
to be based on seniority; probationary teachers are to be evaluated 
each year, with three years the usual probationary period. Experienced 
(tenured) teachers are to be evaluated periodical ly,' but there is no 
merit system of pay. Pay increments depend on years of teaching exper- 
ience, usually within that school system, and years and degrees of 

* 

graduate education. Salary Is the usual point of contention in con- 
tract negotiation, and it is commpn for teachers to work without a 
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contract while bargaining disputes are being negotiated or sent to 
meditation or arbitration. Class size, course load and additional 
duties such as coaching are specified in the contract; any duties above 
the minimum load (usually four classes per semester plu,s specif led ^hal 1 
or study hall duty) are reimbursed, including sponsorship of extra- 
curricular activities, attending meetings or serving on committees 
beyond the regular faculty or departmental meetings. 

While these unoon-based conditions of viork appear "normal," it is 
important to mention them precisely because so many teachers in this 
country work without any affiliative arrangement or with only affilia- 
tions not recognized for collective bargaining, such as the NEA in 
many Southern states. Unionization of faculty occurred within the pro- 
fessional careers of the present faculty at the observed schools, and 
within their tenure has moved from innovative, and in the'minds ofy 
administrators often radical, organizations, to more conservative, 
taken-for^granted agents for narrow- ta-sks such as pay-bargaining. Oc- 
casionally, a dismissal or hiring issue will be brought by the union 
grievance mechanisms, but at all the schools, the primary function is 
to bargain for pay and seniority issues. This same framework for 
employee relations takes on different chanecters at the three schools 
although the formal contractual relation is remarkably similar. 

The schools also share a lack of serious discipline problems. 
That the administrative staff is so disproportionately attuned to dis- 
cipline problems at three of the schools does not appear to be merited 
by the conduct of students as observed over a semester. The schools 
have , virtually no violence; few, if any, teachers or students feel 
unsafe. Despite expectations raised by stories in the nat?ional press, 
no unemployed drop-outs roam the halls extorting lunch money or selling 
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drugs. Students seem remarkably prompt and well-behaved at the four 
schools, though administrators at all four talk about tardiness as a 
major problem.- The primary problems areiskipping school or selectively^, 
skipping classes. Drug usage is a presence at all these schools, though 
only among very small numbers of students and in less evidence than 
alcohol. The drug of choice among youttj'of this brewery state tends 
to, be beer. While teenage drinking an\d teenage driving are a concern 
state-wide, and "student talk is full of drinking stories, most seem 
to confine their drinking to after-schooVhours and weekends. Few 
students come to school drunk or stoned, and drug sales, with the-ir 
accompanying strong-arm tactics, theft rings and cohort of -spaced-out 
students are absent or minimal at these schools. At all but Nelson 
High, carelessness and indifference among students is the prevailing 
. "discipline" problem. 

The schools'also share strong tax bases and a legacy of strong 
support for ^^ducation in the state. Their tax bases differ, as will 
be noted, but the state as a whole ^supports public education well, 
not only at^the elementary and secondary levels, but in the establish- 
ment of a strong network of technical, undergraduate and graduate , 
campuses. A majority of students at each school will enroll in post- 
high school education and a majority will earn a degree. Most of 
..these will choose to attend a state college or university, with the 
three smaller schools aVso sending a good many students to the . 
technical and vocational schools, for either technical certification 
or preparation for later college work. 

The schools are also similar in a lack of emphasis on competi- 
tion, excellence, ability group tracking or other differential programs. 
The emphasis at all four is on the middle leveT of student"^ with the 
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assumption that high achieving students will "make it on their owa" 
(Some remedial or drop-out preventive program at each school reaches 
small numbers of lowest achieving students.) Unlike elementary school 
attention to child development, these High school teachers almost wi th- 
out exception discuss student abilities as static. Student 'di fferences 
are rarely d'iscussed; when they are, the discussion is very general (as 
in "we have a lot of kids who just can't read,") and is usually couched 
in the assumption that the way a child is at present is the way he or 
she will be always -(for example, "he is not very good at taktng tests," 
or "she doesn't pay attention well.") At none of th^ schools, is there 
a systematic or programmatic concern for increasing students' skills.^ 
for changing students' habits, for an active, dynamic model of learning 
and development. Individual teachers who belie this generalization will 
be noted, %ut the generalization holds at the school and departmental 
levels. The students' ability levels are held to be their upper limits, 
the maximum a teacher can expect, rather than the minimum from which 
the teacher is to work with the student to build and improve. 

SMCh minimum standards are more obviously prevalent among 
behavioral mastery and competency models in vogue in elementary schools. 
At all four of these high sghools, the teachers think of themselves as ■ 
professionals, as teachers, in the model of college instructors with 
expertise in a subject area. They find behaviorist reduction of con- 
tent and instructional technique empty and limiting and have success* 

1 ^ 
fully avoided this type of deskilling. As will be noted, many of theoi, 

have not avoided the deskilling that comes with teaching in a school 

that subordinates educative goals to social control efforts. This 

will be the subject of the concluding section of tf\is^report. It is 
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mentioned here to emphasize that all these schools follow a tradi- 
tional secondary instructional model of teacher as subject-matter 
expert, as contributor and sometimes creator of 'knowledge. Their 
methods of teaching stem more from the wayS they w^re taught and the 
evolution of their personal styles than from fads or innovations in- 
troduced by university departments of education, commercial producers 
of materials and tests, or inservice speakers. 

One reason these teachers are secure in their methods is that 
all are experienced teachers. Social studies in Wisconsin high schools 
seerrs to be a predominantly male domain; there were three women in 
addition to the woman observed who taught socia,l studies at these 
schools, but their courses or part-time status fell outside the design 
of the study. These* school s have stable faculty because, of declining 
or stable enrollments. In the case of this project^,^ the stable group 
of faculty happens to be^mostly men. 

The schools share %r)e other attribute which made' them appro- 
priate to the study. The research was designed to find out how school 
knowledge is shaped in the normal, day-to-day life of a high school. 
To discover the regularities of knowledge distribution in schools, it 
was" necessary to select schools which were not experimental, which were 
not under a federal or state intervention, which were not piloting new 
commercial or universi ty-suppVied curricula. Most of all, it was jJe- 
sired that the schools be operating under their usual budgets, not 

supplemented by funds for special programs unavailable to "regular" » 
^ I. 

United States high schools. All of these schools fit the pattern of 
, schools going about their usual business. Two, had some changes deli- 
berately underway, in program revision and bui Iding^ construction , and 
one' was undergoing involuntary changes brought on by declining enroll- 
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ments. But these changes arose from their usual situation and were 
not imposed or introduced from outside interventions. Studying schools 
that lack special funds or programs is essential if we are to move from 
curriculum research which measures the impact of experimental inter- 
ventions (thus focusing on student achievement measures) to curriculuin 
research which centers on what the school provides for the children. 
As federal and other outside sources of revenue become more scarce for 
public schools, it will be even more important to understand what is 
usual and what is possible given local budgets and resources. 

In summary, the schools share similar teaching staff-s (at least 
in social studies departments), student populations, union contracts, 
resource bases, and a lack of special interventions or innovations. 
Their differ&Aces then are heavi^ly shaped by their histories, by varied 
structures, and by response of personnel to those structures. 
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CHAPTER 4 
, FOREST HILLS HIGH 

Forest Hills High best embodies the classic admini strator- teacher 
split. The teachers at this school . thought of themselves as profession- 
als in the.ir subject fields; to them, the administrators are intellec- 
tual lightweights, concerned with keeping order in the halls and with, 
'Processipg students through required credits to graduation. The split 
was so marked, by the arrangement of. the building, by staff patteonis 




of socializing, by the' use of time, by tKe Substance of announcements 
and other communications between the two levels of personnel, that the 
admirfistration seemed ^total ly divorced from classroom and curricula. 
Despite these distances, the teachers justified their treatment of 
students and course content by citing admini strati ve^'-practices and. 
shifts in policy which had significantly altered their institutional 
context and had undermined their ability to teach. J Although the 
school fit the classic model of single-teacher classrooms in a school 
where administrators leave content to teacher discretion, the teachers 
felt that this laissez-faire model applied only to theirjack of sup- 
port, not to administrator constraints. 

Forest Hills High was the site of the earlier ethnographic study* 
of the treatment of economics informatiorV-i^n-regxiired social studies ^ 

classes. It has been described in detail in Making Knowledge Inacces - 

*■ * 

sible , the monograph reporting that research, '^nd in ^articles on^the 
strateaies teachers use to ccrntrol students'^ and on the impact of these 

•' ■ , ■ ■ .. \ ' 
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ching strategies on^the students. - The questions raised by the 



teachers' rationale provided the impetus for the present research, 

whichMncluded a return to the school for analysis of the administrative 
content. Since the other three 'ivigh schools were selected for specific 
ways in */hich they varied from Forest-^H411s, Fonest HiUs will be dis- 
cussed for itself, and for its typical arrangement with management- 
oriented ^ministrators and teachers removed from management but fairly 
autonomous over their cdurse content and instructional methods. At 
Forest Hills, it was found that the treatment pf econoini-cs information 

^did not differ significantly from that of other types of historical 
information, that economics was formally an area of extensive study. 
The extensive treatment of the topic, however, was hot indicative of 
its impact on students. The teachers were controlling access to in- 

• fo^dtlon in order to elicit^mipimum participation from the students; 
the students, in turn, were suspecting the va^lidity of the information 
but silently in order to raise no conflicts that cou^d jeopardize their 
grade U this req^uired course. Both groups were bracketing their per- 
sonM i>nformation and questions in order to preserve their own effi- 
ciencies. ' 

Several questions arose related to. the administration: how did 
the teachers get away with their pattern of instruction in a school, 

' atjd a school system where 'the community s^ported high quality educa- 
tion and baid for it wUh Fiigh school taxes? How much were the teach- 
•ing strategies- grounded, as the teachefs claimed, in indifferent and 
constraining administrative policies? l^re there other: schools where 
the pattern of low expectations demonstrated among teachers and stuHnts 



,A at-'To'rest Hills was alleviated or minimized by a more supportive admin- 
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istrative ^ntext? Far the answers to the first two questions, it was \ 

necessary to return to Forest Hills to investigate the administrative 

context in more detail. 

. ' The School and the Community 

Forest Hills High School is an old, established high school, once 

* ♦ 

known as one of the best high schools in the nation. It serves'a pre- 
* * 

dominantly white, middle-class r}€nghborhood in a midwestern city. 
The neighborhood immediately surroumiing- the* school is made up of, 
families, with,'most of the parents working in white-collar jobs. 
Small business owners\ tradespeople, government employees, and retirees 
also live in the neighborhood. Also in the school* s district are a 
housing project for low-income families and some poor work'ing-class 
neighborhoods. Typical of the midwest, there are less dramatic ranges 
of wealth and poverty than in many parts of* the country, and the 
"^casual dress of students, minimizes social class differences. The 
few minority students are black or Asian, with fewer hispanics. and 
.American Indians. SchobV tajces are htgh; support for quality education 
i^ strong in this neighborhood and throu'ghout the i^egion. ^ 

' Several years pi?ior to the observations, the school had been 
changed from a predominantly college-preparatory, school to 'a more ^ 
comprehensive high^school, complete with a vocational wing. This change 
had occurred when the city's. downtown high school had been closed in, 
a political shuffle that included building a new high school in a^ 
wealthy new neighborhood and shifting .downtown s-t'udents to Forest Hills. 
These downtown students came from an excellent school and demonstrated 
a range of test scores similar to that of Forest HiHs' .students. How- 
ever, because the downtown district included the, housing projectif^nd 
other poor and minority areas, the teachers at-Forest Hill were sure 
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their school "would never be the same." Nationally, the effects of^ 
integration on white and minority children were debated. Forest Hills 
got into the debate when the press picked. up on the emotional resis- 
tance to the boundary shift and when a doctoral student in educational 
administration used the shift as his dissertation topic. Teachers at 
Forest Hills &nd the downtown high school and at the feeder junior 
highs were polled as to their expectations of student .performance when 
the two school populations were mixed; students were surveyed as well 
about the differences in ability, family income and student participa- 
tion levels they anticipated from the students from "the other school." 
The students anticipated few differences, but the teachers all believed 
the downtown* students would have worse attendance and academic records. 
The professional decision was to build the vocational wing, with added 
caveats to^lpok into changes needed inj^egular academic subjects as 
well to accommodate the new stOdent population^. 

,To add to the Forest Hi'lls teachers' feeling that their once- 
gre^t school was changing, charges of discrimination led the school * 
board to do away with ability-grpup tracking of students. Two of the 
teachers observed had previously ^ taught upper-track studepts, and 
derived their chief satisfaction from the independent Assignments and 
group projects and >iveJy discussions characteristic^ of ^ the upper-track 
classes. When the classes were made homogeneous, the teachers decided 
the^ could no longer teach effectively? that tl^ students could no longe 
learn. They talked about individual ' differences^ as long as those were 
jreflected in tracking, but did not build their cours^es on/individual 
differences onpe those differences were together in the same room. In- 
steid, they adopted the policy of lecturing rather than having ^students 
participate is generating, or evaluating information. , 

* . • # 



The other significant change in the teachers' mind was the 

students' perceptions of the legitimacy of school practices. Prior 

to the late sixties, the staff was held in some esteem and students * 

*valt/ed school experiences which would help them get into good colleges 

or build a resume for a successful job. Students, according to the 

teachers, had seen school work as instrumental to their own future good 

and so had participated with cooperation and even enthusiasm. Protests 

against the Vietnant War ended that cooperative spirit. Students openly 

challenged or rejected teachers' interpretatipns of American roles 

in the war; they cited television news, friends' experiences, college 

students' protests, books and magazine articles as their sx)urces for 

\ 

legitimate information on the subject of the war. Anti-war protests and 
the administrations' attempts to restrict speakers on campus or to 
keep controversy out of school papers, led to students' concern for their 
rights, both in substantive issues of free speech and in symbolic issues 
of arm bands, hair length, and sO on. ^ • , 

The student rights issue eventually produced a studisnt bill* 
of rights for the city's schools, including such protections as due pro- 
'cess in serious discipline cases, open records, grievance procedu^^.es, and 
limits on administrative policies on free speech. 

For the observed teachers, these years 'were threats to their c 
authority over content and to their authority over order i-n their class- 
room. Their response was, again, to limit student assignments and to 
build more and more of the course around lecturing. 

'While lecturing is of itself often interesting and productive, 
in these Classes it became the teachers' way^of limitihg*Ttudents' ac- 
cess to written materials. Two of . the teachers required almost no 
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reading, except for one book report; the third assigned a few pages 
in a survey text each night ii)d g^ve occasional quizzes over the read- 
ing. Little or no writing was required during the course, though 
the course observed was the highest-l^vel required social studies 
class, and the students juniors in high school. 

The autonomy of the teachers over content and resources derived 
from a broad framework of legal and bureaucratic requirements. The 
teachers' union, of which these teachers were members, negotiated con- 
tracts specifying teaching.and order-keeping duties, salary, pay for 
exlra activities, class size and^ other specific working conditions. / 
These teachers taught four classes each, usually the same course all 
day long, or maybe two or three*^urse preparations during the year. ' 
The state outlined only very broad graduation requirements; and the 
city and state requirements combined regulated only half the credits ^ 
a student needed for graduation; the rest were left up to the indivi- ' 
dua.l high school and its students. , 

The city/s school board had approved several years prior to the 
observations a three-semester United States history sequence in high 
school,, with a broad set of objectives within which teachers at each 
school could select texts and auxiliary materials suitable for their ' . 
students, uling criteria, testing methods and instructional techniques 
chosen by the departments or individual teachers. Principals at the ' 
schools left these- matters up to the teachers, so long as bureaucratic 
requirements were observed. One such rule was the taking of a human 
relations course on becoming sensitive to racial issues before chairing 
a committee on textbook selection. Within the latitude of these guide- 
lines, teachers had great discretion over course materials and proce«- 
dures. • 
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No organized community pressure groups monitored teacher deci- 
sions or challenged content. Nor was the state education agency vul- 
nerable to such pressures, except the tradition that social studies ^ 
teachers be trained to know about cooperatives. ^ 

Order i_n the Classrooms 

Against these historical events in their school, the teachers ob- 
served for the original study were attempting to teach American history 
to juniors in a way that minimized frustrations to thepiselves and eli- 
cited minimum cooperation from their students. These historical events 
were only vaguely known, and not understood for their impact, when the 
origi.nal observations were begun. That study was not to be a study of 
classroom interactions, already too abundant and too inconclusive as 
determinative of school knowledge. It was to be an analysis of curri- 
culum content and curriculum materials, not as content analysis of 
texts and curriculum gtjides, but as investigation into the curriculum 
as lived' by the students and the teacher in the classroom. 

' Jhe research strategy proved 3pt for studying in-use curriculum, 
but led inevitably to inclusion .of the -impact' teacher-student interaction 
has on the content, and the reciprocal impact of tHe content on the 
patterns of interaction. With the focus on economic content, and 
the hypothesis that economics information^ would be treated differently 
from other kinds of historical information, the observations began with 
two classes and later ex|ianded to a third teacher's classT" One teacher 
was chosen for, his expertise in economics; he also taught the school's 
economics elective. During the planrfing of the research, it was ex- 
pected that noting* all talk during the classes would be extremely 
difficult, because inquiry-based social studies had become widespread 
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The hypothesis of the 'study was that economics information would 
be more fragmented, superficial, incoherent or absent than would the 
study of social, political and biographical topics during the same 
historical period. The study was to compare the treatment of economics 
information with the treatment of these other areas. The comparison 
did not materialize, however, because .economics received the same treat- 
ment as the other topics. That treatment was the presentation through 
lectures of facts, lists, abbreviated explanations, unelaborated abstract 
slogans and other disjointed pieces of information. While they dis- 
tributed a token book report list of very interesting and varied titles, 
the students were not expected to read, write, generate or compare infor- 
mation, look up information on their own, raise questions or add infor- 
mation in class. One teacher, a coach, lectured every day from an 
outline printed on transparencies projected by overhead project onto 
a screen in front of the rots^n. His tests were open-notebook, factujrl, 
short-answer tests, with unclear directions and non-negotiable answers, 
even to the point of disallowing synonyms for words from the trans- 
parencies. When two good students' parents complained about the test- 
ing procedure, he reminded the class that he was a "professional historian, 
not ai"jo(;k," and turned the complaint into an adhominem argument. 

This teacher had nine 'sections on his outline, five of which dealt 
with economics topics. An examination of , the outline would^have given 
the impression of. extensive economics study. Closer • inspection would 
have revealed that even^extended topics such as the Depression, on which 
he spent several weeks, were reduced to lists of causey, names and dStes, 
unelabb^rated jargon from professional economists. Onl)^ the film The * 
Grapes of Wrath joined the fragments of information into a meaningful 
composite. This teacher did not require students to read^and often did 
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not give out books at the beginning of the semester. He rewarded at- 
tendance with open-notebook tests; most t§st scores ranged between aS- 
55%, so an extreme curve was necessary to assure a reasonable number * 
of passing grades. 

The jxther two teachers used much less extreme methods, but had 
equally tight control of course content. The woman teacher used 
witty put-downs to squelch' Student comment, though' she did require a 
few pages of reading each night and called on students to answer 
questions from the reading. She had carefully planj^ed her lectures and 
asides and set such a tone of efficiency and "cover the material" 
speed that students learned very early that even an enlightened com- 
ment wou'iH risk being labeled "disruptive" or mark the student as one 
who wasted class time. 

The third teacher, the economics teacher who also taught the 
history course; was much more casual, much less paced toward covering 
an exact amount of material each day. But he too restricted content 
just as tightly. Like the, others, he did not ask students to add ,, 
ideas, and often rejected what few student contributions vie^e made. 
Students could talk and joke in his class, but they could. not greatly 
affect course content. While the woman teacher. Miss Langer, viewed 
history as "the story" and her job as being to convey that story ef- 
ficiently to students, Mr. Harris stopped to give extended descrip- 
tions, to mention issues as well as facts and so gave more three- 
dimentional portrayals of events through his lectures. Both were con- 
scientiously trying to share large amounXs of material with their 

classes. — 

Whereii^ their different teaching styles suggest slightly differ- 

) 
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ent patterns of interaction, the resulting course content was less varied. 
All of these teachers omitted content which was controversial, which 
was so complicated as to require in-depth treatment, or which was cur- 
rent. They saw "current events" as events which happened during their 
adult lifetime, though events five years before had occurred when 
their students had bgen in elementary school. They further viewed cur- 
rent news as a 'waste of time, since no consensus had emerged in theAr 
interpretation. They did feel that past events could be explained through 
a consensus interpretation, thus "the story," and so conveyed as repre^- 
senting what "we Americans" know about the subject. 

In addition to eliminating current and controversial topics, 
they frequently reduced complicated topics to items in a list. This 
flattening or fragmenting of informat^n happened when the information 
was reducible to facts. Some topics*were more complex; the teacher might 
want the student *to know about a certain event or institution but be 
unable or unwilling to explain ^it. Instead, he or she might "mystify" 
the topic, mentioning its importance but explaining that it was un- 
knowable or inappropriate for consideration at that time. Thus such 
topics as the Federal Reserve or' the banking system would be mentioned 
as being very important but remote from the student, remaining a mys- 
tery though listed in the notebook. 

Whether mystified or omitted, matters of controversy were rarely 
dealt with as issues, as matters having more than t)ne interpretation 
that should be explored. Instead, the teachers used the editorial "we" 
as in "During the Depression, we Americans, . . or "we are all 
Progressives now." If a student intimated that there was less 'than 
consensi^, two of -the teachers would ascribe the alternative interpreta- 
tion to "cynicism." 
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These patterns of control were reflected upon by the teachers in . 

taped interviews, and by the students in response to a semi -structured 

questionnaH^ inquiring into their knowledge of economic events in the 

news. Until the interviews began, the classroom observations seemed 

to point to passive students being sociali zed *into consensus social 

studies information by conservative, moderately educated teachers typical 

of social studies stereotypes. From a Marxist perspective, it would seem 

that the knowledge admissible to these classrooms, favoring consensus 

models of historical interpretation and loyalty to American institutions 

without reflection or analysis, derived inevitably from ideologies 

embedded in the capitalist system and its schools. It became apparent 

from observing at other schools, partly in search of^contrasts and 

counter-examples in order to test the v.alidity of, these observations, . 

that other teachers in the same social system, indeed in the same school 

systemo, set very different limits on the information and student roles 

permitted in thier classrooms. At two other high schools, the teachers 

set students to looking up information in libraries, attending public 

meetings, interviewing citizens of the community and otherwise parti- 

cipating in generating and evaluating information. Their tests often 

a^ked students to take positions and defend them, with grades based ^ 

on the thproughnes5. of the defense rather, than the degree of concur- 

rence with the teacher's position. These differences prompted investi- 
♦ 

'gation into the factors which shaped the patterns of knowledge control 

4 

at Forest Hills. 

F^om inter-views and research into th^. history of 'the school, it* 
became apparent that the teachers at Forest Rills felt their teaching 
styles to be their best accommodation to their institutional setting. 
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All had been in the. school prior to the turmoils of the late sixties. 
Two had previously derived^their status from teaching upper track 
students and sharing in the light of their scholarships and awards. They 
had objected to the de-tracking policy and had been the last high school 
in the city to comply with this district ruling. Most stratification 
analysis* by social class (Keddie, Sharp and Green, and others) has docu- 
mented that teachers will sacrifice their leastable students for their 
highest level students; the majority of teacher time and attention will 
be directed toward those students perceived as brightest or as having . 
a future most compatible with the teacher '^mghether the varied ability 
levels are in the same classes or not. This ^ad clearly been the pic- 
ture at Forest Hills, according to the teachers' recollections, prior 
to de-tracking. One teacher remembered how she assigned panel discus- 
sions and papers and projects to the "super bright" students. With 
the next level of students she was ab\e to require some reading and 
writing. With what she called "the masses -- 90 to 120 I.Q.," school' 
knowledge had to be "spoonfed," with teacher leptures the appropriate 
•format because. if "you sent them to the library, they'd just copy 
from an encyclopedia." The least bright group was given to the coach; 
for their credit in United States history they read the morning newspaper 
together. 

After de-tracking, the traditional patterns of differential treat- 
ment did not hold at this school. These teachers ^had decided to impose 
their previous Level III ("the masse^") pattern of Control (lectures, 
objective tests, no reading, no writing) onto the entire group, thus 
sacrificing even the brigh'test students to the teacher's efficiencies 
of having no diverse assignment's to create or grade. :The redrawing of 

c 
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^^.-^ the school's boundary to include the poorer neighborhood and cause the 
addition of the vocational wing added to their justifications 'for these 
instructional strategies. 

The anti-war protests had threatened teachers in two ways. First/ 
class was less efficient when students spoke up, especially when^ they 
wanted to debate a^ point to its resolution. More important was the 
threat to the teacher's authority as a source of valid knpwledge. One 
^teactier reflected. that during this time the "really sharp kids" were 
"writing terrific papers," but they were becoming "self-indoctrinated." 
He went on to say that the students believed the information. they . 
gained through reading and research more than the lectures. He decided 
that they were too impressionable to read so extensively in controversial 
areas, and so decided he hard rather require no papers rather than have 
students misled by their independent searches. 

There were no doubt other factors such as their age and train- 
ing and personal backgrounds which shaped these teachers' decisions 
regarding knowledge forms and contentc.in their classes. They had been 
trained under college lecture methods which they emulated. Middle 
age caused one teacher to limit long assignments so he would, as he 

- expressed i have energy for other things. He preferred to pour his 
limited energies into fine lectures. These other factor^s, however, are 
of less importance in the teachers' interpretations of their reasons for 

■ " their methods. " >■ • . 

~ In each instance^ the de-tracking, the Vietnam War protests, 
-they felt more alienated from their former sources of authority, and 

- more threatened by an indifferent administration. That indifference 
becefme unwel'come ilitrusion in the^ de-tracking policy, which the teachers 
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felt undercut their ability to deal with student differences-. They \ 
received no added materials, no add^d time to work out revised couiQses 
or to evaluate course offerings and assignments in light of the incoming 
students from lower ijicome families or to deal with mixed-ability 
classes. They were. sure that these changes would erode their ability 
to teach, but had no supports for altering or adapting their ways. 
Instead, they had to 'fashion their own efficiences within the new con- 
straints'. They chose to reduce their e)^ectatjons of their students 
and of their teaching and to proscribe course content to a narrow set 
of lists and summaries. 

Of special interest was^ the contrast between, classrpoip content^ 
and the teachers' own knowledge of their subject. Despite Joint 
Council on Economic Understanding policie's to the contrary, these 
teachers did not need more tr^aining or materials in order to deal with 
the economy in a more complex manner. In interviews, they revealed 

very complex knowledge of controversy, of future economic dislocati-ons, 

J' 

of imperfect institutions, o^ complicated topics. They said in these 
interviews that to deal with these realities might make students 
cynical, as students had been durincj.the Vietnam War protests. Time 
and their own energies did not allow for adequate time to discuss the 
controversial, complicated and sometimes' unpleasanrt realities of American 
and .world economics and politics, so they "decided it was better to pre- 
sent a factual overview and' let students discover the realities after 
they left school. The teachers, then, were bracketing their personal 
knowledge in order to get through the ''official" knowledge of the course. 
In the concluding analysis, we will discuss this strategy as a >kind of 
de-skilling, reducing the worker to a mechanism rather than a whole beirr^- 
whose self is participating in the creative work process. At this schooU 



the teachers were choosing de-skijling in exchange for the preserva- 
tion of efficiencies and authority they saw as threatened by the ad- 
miaistrative context. ' . ^ 

Before goin^ on to that context, it must be noted that the 




student intervi'ews reve^Ved a similar bracketing of personal informa- 
" tion, including questions ^ind opinions, upon entering the classroom. 
* One of Miss Langer's students told me that at the first of the semes- 
•ter, he held 'the expectation that social* studies meant discussing, so 
he had" ventured comments and questions. Soon he was the object of her 
witty put-downs and wry 'comments; to preserve his "class participation" 
grade, he decided t<) remain silent. The silence appeared to be acquies- 
' cence when observed in^the classroom. Only the interviews revealed 
that t+ie students found the controlled knowledge susp'fect. AtJout one- 
fourth appreciated their own lack of knowledge of history as compared to 
the tl^chers\ The remainder of the students questioned the methods of 
instruction and the validity of the information. Appjgdmately one- 
third of the students in the observed classes were i rTteTviewed regard- ^ 
ing their views of current economic topics in the news, stjjdy of econo- 
mic-related subjects in previous years, their jobs, their opin/ons 
regarding predictions of resource scarcities, and their understanding 
of such economics jargon used in their classes as free enterprise and ^ ^ 
productivity . Unsolicited, but frequent, comme'nts emerged during the 
interviews about the students' dissatisfaction with the caursfe format 
which prevented discussion and' the presentation of multiple perspec- 
tives.* In class, most of the students sat'-passively, sometimes busy ^ 
copyir>g lecture and blackboard notes into notebooks (especially in tne 
class where words from the transparencies were required for test dnsw&f^), 
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offering little challenge, few questionSj few informal contributions. 

Most student participation took the form' of banter in Mr. Harris' 

tl^iss, .or tlnswers to leading recitatfon questions in Miss Langer'§. 

class. ^ Occasionally., a studfent wo.uld ask a prbcedural question such 

■* . • 

as 'the date of attest, the -length of a book report, or the requirements 
for taki'ng notes on a film.'* Otherwise, the .teachers were remarkably 
proeficierx^ at keeping* so muQh adolescent energy* in acquiescence fon. ,^ 
forty-five njinutes each day.' ' < ^ ' t 

.The complex responses' to interview questions were not fore- 
• * ' i# ♦ 

shadowed by student behaviorsjn class. Very fei?/- of" these students 

'we"i«e political , -despite teacher admonitions to quit wanting to tear the 
•system down. Th.ey had been young children ^<luring most of the American 
involvement in Vietnam and had' only -older people's stories to tell , - 
■them of the protests in thei'r -own school during that'tijne. They had 
no' first-hand knowledge of the de-tracking of stiift to a comprehensive 
hiqh school. Therefore, they did not sha/e the. teachers' perceptions 
of the nature of the student. body and'nyds lor limited access to re- 
sources or discussion.- They did have Mitieir b^'Way bfMntefpFeting "the " 

situation. f ' ■ ■ . 

. • The students .who questioned th^ validity of the'^tightly-cdntrolled 
content did so silently, many not aware t^at other students also held 
the course content suspect. Unlike the "Tads" in Willis' Hammertown, 
jwhose working class -resistance to" school ' s .socializing influences w&s . 
collective, visijDle'and filled" with humor and Qpen flaunting of school . 
rules,, these^ middle class sti/dents individually and unobtrusively car- 
ried out their own Ve^Titance. Many were activeiy.'decTd^ng how mtfcfT 
teacher-supplied irffoSlation tb accept^ hpw much ,to reject, how mu0h 



to question or hold in suspension until some unspecified *'1ater" time. 
Those who had politically active or informed parents, those. who read, 
those who watched television news --'all these found themselves re- 
jecting teacher inYormation when a personal source of information 
contradicted it. A separate analysis- of this negotiation of ctassroom 
efficiencies, "Negotiating Classroom Khowled§e: Beyond Achievementsf and 
Socialization" (McNeill 1981) describes in detail several students who 
deliberately and thoughtfully made decisions of when to speak out, 
especially in disagreement, and when to passively comply in order to 
get the course content. These decisions were active, conscious and 
in keeping with the students' understanding of their own interests. 
"^Many ha,d appropriated the administrative concern for credentials and 
credits at the expense of knciwledge and skills; ^they saw the short- 
term "payoff ef earning a high grade, by avoiding being called "dii 
ruptive," byt did notoften see the long-term costs of losing this 
chance to interact with abundant materials and trained teachers. They 



pointed t;o^3|ft''tet:'' time, after graduation when they would be able. to 

"find out for themselves" what they needed to know. These questions 

about the credibility of school knowledge cut across achievement 

levels, across the sacial class distinc-tions perceiv.ed by the teachers, 

across gender lines and other categories education researchers use* to • 

characterize student differences. 

The* effects of this p,attern of negotiating their efficiencies , 

were^ two-fold. One, it created, a client mental ity.^mong the stu- 

dents. Unaware of the opportunity cost^ of. having to sit through so 

* ♦ 
many hours bf scliool .without benefiting from the lessons, these 

students not only did' not trusf teachers' information. Th'ey had just 



,as littl-e confidence in^their own abilities to Vearn things on their 
own, 'When discussing ecjDlogy, job futures, Inflation and other per- 
sonal^ economic concerns, they expressed the vague hopes that "someday" 
•they wiil tell us" "what we need to know." 

A secgnd effect is the .effect on, the teachers* perceptions of 
thetr own 'sense 0f^;eff icacy. Already feeling constrained by the ad- 
minis'tratipn^ -the teachers saw the students' passivity as evidence of' 
their worst fears regarding the decline- of the school as a result of 
de-tracking and boundary shifts. They .had no sense pf the stydent sus- 
pfcions of» course content. 'Instead, they saw minimal student efforts 
as evidence of limits of student abilities. They viewed these limits 
as^^liabilities to their effectiveness as teachers, as the upper limits 
to which students could reach. These limits of attention span, in- 
telligence or experience were not the beginning point i'rom which the 
teacher would add to skills and information; they were the restrictions 
wi.thin which teachers had to operate in preparing and conducting their 
classes. When they observed that a student ^ad trouble reading histdry, 
they decided not that they nfeeded to work more on skiHs, on ±he mejthods 
of reading historical m'aterial, but that they could no longer assign 
reading and thus would have to lecture more. An .inter\riew wi th a 
student who had been present the year of the de-tracking shed some 
light on the relationsiho t^etween that policy change and student 
■participatipn. Whereas tjie teachers saw the mixing of intelligence 
levels as diluting all stujuent- abilities, this former studefit recalled 
that peer pres§ure br<)dJnabout "reduced ^discussions: "The bright 
kids didn't want the dumb kids to have the answers. Th§ dum^) kicjs 
didn't want their fr'iends to know they were dumb." So neither group 
spoke up. Just as the teacher accommodations to administrative 



policies were hidden from the administrators, the studeni responses 
to knowledge restrictions and de-tracking had been misunderstood by 
the teachers. Likewise, the studervts had little idea that teachers. 
were reacting to events .in the history of the school several years prior 
to this year's junior class.. 

The structi/re of the school, with isolated single-teacher classes, 

IT 

individual achievement modes for ^student evaluation, and an administra- 
tion emphasizing credits and order, kept the ironies of this-^cycle of 
lowering expectations from coming t^o light. The vulnerabilities in 
the cycle becam^ apparent to an outside ^observer , but were invisible 
to the participants. The teachers' fears of student disruption made 
them tighten cQntrol of knowledge at the expense of engaging students 

'inthe learning process. This'oversimplif ication of topics made the. 
students in turn cynical about learning and lowered tlieir expectations 

-that anyting substantive was to be gained from the course. Their , .'' 
minimal responses sent signals to the teachers which seemed to confirm ■ 
thelr^ low expectations of ";;oday's students." The very autorioitiy which 
gave > teachers ^their sense of professionalism and control over their 

courses prevented collective review of the program"aftb<Lts impact on 

- 3 

the students,, either at the departmental or administrative levels. ^ 

The Adminis^trati ve Context ^ • 
It is doubtful that the principal of this school, or the assis- • 
tant principal charged with oversight of social studies, knew whaJL went 
'on in these classes, beyond the simple fact that Mc. ♦'Schmidt used an 
overheard projector, or that Mr. Harris was jovia-1 and fairly well- 

0 * 

informe*d, or that Miss Langer was efficient. Yet- the existence of 
these administrators and their policies helped shape decisions made 
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both by students and te&chers in' these c lasses just as though the ad- 
. ministr^tors had formally intervened in the selection of instructional 
methods or curriculum .resources' 

Analysis of the administrative context will reveal how its struc- 
ture reinforced this pattern of negotiating of minimum efficiencies. 
Forest Hills was the only high ^school studied to be a part qf a'bureau-' 
'cra^ic school system having more than one. high school and .strong central 
office directives. The superintendent was known for tieing a tough 
negotiator with the teachers' union and for, being in control of school 
--policy. He enjoyed the support of the majority of t>ie school board dur- 
ing the time of^.these observations. The system had in the recent past 
had subject matter supervi sors at. the district level afid four geographic 
area supervisors as well. The subject matters supervisors were gener- 
al-ly wen respected by the classroom teachers and served as resources 
and advocates for teachers in their fields. Several of the cityrwide 
programs >n place during the study bore the mark of the planning'of these 
^subject matter supervisors, including social studies. Subject matter 
supervisors were phased out ostensibly for budgetary reasons; '"some 
returned to classrooms; others moved into other administrative positions ^ 
in schools *or in the central office. 

Later, the superintendent eliminated two of the four geographic 
area supervis(\ry positions, again supposedly for financial reaspns, 
. to cut, central office^'staff which many in the community saw as top- 
heavy. YSome months later in an extended ' interview in the city fraper, 
upon leaving the superi ntendency, the .superintendent explained that 
while cost-cutting made the consolidationof the four areas into two 
areas popular with citizens, tfje real benefit was to eliminate -positions 
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ba^ed on identifiable constituencies and further centralize decision- 
making powers in his office. ^ ^ , ^ 

The superintendent was not greatly respected by the teachers in- 
terviewed; when' their opinion was solicited through a questionnaire ' . 
regarding his potential replacement, one teacher wrote back to the 
conntttee that the selection was their job, not his. The superinten- 

' dent's interests reflected the business community more than educators. 
Me mirrored the superintendents Callahan (1962) describes who during 

.the early days of industrial and school bureaucratization emulated 
executives Vather than scholars. The superintendent often made news ^ 
for his business associations and investments, occasionally for delin- 
quent property taxes' In this system, far more than in ,the others 

* m 

observed, administrators moved in different social circles frt)m class- 
room teachers. Part of the reason was salary, in a year when adminis- 
trative merit raises averaged $2,200, the teachers almost went on strike 
over an offer of $100 across»the-board raises justified by claims of 
austerity*. 

«. 

The superintendent was Tery political but imposed rational modes 
on administrative decisions. He favored closing neighborhood schools 
with declining enrollments and wa^ accused of closing first those schools 
that served as the center of neighborhood organizations 'and political 
activities. Whether this is a justified accusation, it is clear that he 
did not respond favorably to such teacher- and parents-initiated movements 
as the drive for open classroom schools, though a small number of 
•elementary schools were permitted to pilot open classroom projects 
.if the pilot programs could be done within existing budgets, Par^nl^s, 
teachers, and a few enthusiastic principals contributed time, money,. 
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and energy to create classroom environnaents in which an open classroom 

model of instruction could be tried. Later, iithese schools were among 

t 

the first closed. 

To monitor the activities of principals and area coordinators be- 
low him, the superintendent in conjunction with the school board ini^ 



\ 



"tiated an evaluation program with ManageTnent by Objectives, foV which 
he became well known in administrator circles throughout the country.- 
He generated teacher^ hostil ity by trying to implement Teaching by^ ^ 
Objectives' as well, but this was successfully fought by the union as 
unprofessional and demeaning. The MBO .system for administrators , had 
both symbolic an^ real effects'. Symbolically, it made administrators 
appear to have rationalized goals related to the total school program 
and gave the -impression of helping to improve the schools or at least 
the job performance. The real impact was that the MBO's cou\d be dif- 
ferentially structured to demand less of favored principals, for example, 
to influence merit evaluations. ^ ^ 

Each administrator would meet with "his superior at the beginning 
of the year, or over the summer, to set .the objectives for the year. 
Both would h^ve to agree, as 'in a contract. Joward the end of the 
year, they met to see if goals had been met. Teachers expressed the 
concern' that their views and • students ' views of ways principals could 
help the school program Vere not considered. They suspected thal> poli- ' 
tics wefghed heavily into the setting of e^sy objectives when it suited 

'the superior. At one point in negotiations, personnel from the teachers* 
union estimated that the. equivalent of .mo re^ than one and a^half admin- 
istrator years was spent on formulating and evaluating management ob- 
jectives. * ' ^ . ^ 
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The principal of Forest Hills had one objective to create a new 
student handboolc. He solicited ideas from. students, staff, and parents 
before compiling the standard handbook of attendance rules, graduation 
requirements, disciplinary procedures. School colors, maps and song. 
The teachers saw it as a task more appropriate to a secretary or stu- 
dent conmittee. They chafed that it merited a bonus, thtit the principal 
used the"" planning procedures for public relations while ignoring real 
problems in the school. After his attention to rules in 'the handbook, 
he often failed to back teachers in enforcing them. Once when he 'saw 
a teacher trying to enforce ^he rule preventing students from loitering 
near the main entrance (and thus intimidating adult visitor&'to the 
school), a key rul6 following the years of Vietnam war pro-tests^^ the 
principal joked "Kids will be kids," and»v«<ked away, leaving the 

teacher embarrassed and ineffectual in front of the unmoved students. 

* • • • ' 

This attention to 'Creating rules, requiring teachers to enforce them, 

but not SLlpportina teachers v^hc^ tried, generated teacher resistance not 
only in the hallway^ but in 'the classrooms as well. ' ^ 

Teachers also"felt> slighted by the changes such as de-tracking 
which origtnated at administrative levels without addquate^recogni tion 
of r\e^ demancl^^made on teachers to change or reevaluate programs. 
De-tracking was the most prominent.jbecause it was fought. by the teachers 
and their concerns raised during tKe debate weresi^ver addressed. De- 
trucking was based on the assumption of meeting individual 'student needs 
rather than labeVHng students by broad ability categories. Teachers 
complained 'tha4;^having these c^ifferences together; hurt their teaching, 
* then failed to- acknowledge those differences or deal with them in as- 
signments or explanations 4^fter de-tracking was >n plac|| They tended 
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to take students* lower limits (where they were at that point) as their 
uppe'r limits, as static rather than developmental characteristics, and 
therefore as brakes on teacher inf Ijiiences. They were conV'inced that 
de-tracking diluted their ability to teach, unaware of peer relations 
influencing students' passivity, and uninformed on what the specific 
differences were, in many cases, among 'their students. The formal 

-rationale of dealing with individual differences was the administrative 
justification for avoiding charges of racism and discrimination inher- 
ent in the tracking system. Yet neither, the formal nor \\\e info-rmal 
rationale gave administrators 'impetus to review the homogeneous grouping 
after a year or two of the new plan to assess the impact on students 
of different races, income levels or abilities. The teachers resented 
this attention to pro forma pol icies 'that ignored the classroom, real i- 
ties created by them. The- only accommodation to the de-tracking made ' 
Jby the administration was to make sure that three levels of te)its 'Were 
ava^ilable to the teachers, levels already in the school because of pre- 
vious tracking. The outline series for weaker students was actually • 
harder ta^understand than narratjve history and was more frequently 

' used. by. bright students reviewing for tests. The middle level tex't was 
'dull and according to Miss Langer, devoid in factual depth. * The upper 
level book was^n old Oscar Han^]in col lege^ text, published when the, 
students were bat)ies aiid covering only 'the first two-thirds of the 
course dutline. . , •» ^ 

No departmental structure existed to overcome administrative ^ ^ 
ipdiffefence to. classroom concerns. The cha^^ was elected, although 
one teacher told of, being asked by th? principal to accept the chair- 
manship as an appointment because the principal -was "unsure" *he cpuld 
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work with the eVected chair. The teacher demured, Assuring the prin-^ 
cipal that he could work with.the man tf he gave it a try! , The chairman 
handled ordering of materials, assigning of .courses and rooms, but had 
no authority in staff evaluation or program development. A very^ frag- 
mented department of individuals, the social studies teachers included 
several men who coached sports after school and others5*l>ke Mr. Harris 
and Miss Langer of the" old school who saw themselves a? scholars and 
lecturers. Courses were often taught by the same teacher for years, 
with a course ])eiag*seen over time as- one ^teacher ' s turf . Those who 
. taught the same course sometimes coordinated their courses in order 
. to schedule films together, but otherwise little team effort e/isted. 
One^assistant priQcipaT e)fplained that all history teachers in the 
city "foil owecl the same schedule so that .transferring students could be 
^ ' '"a,t the sam^ place" in the new class. Rrom observing three hist&ry 
' -.depaj^tments in the city, I concluded this was not the case; none of | 
the others taught by lecture of\^ chjfonology, as did the Forest Hills ; 
teachers', whose chronologies rar'ely coincided despite weekly reading ' 
• lists and occasional' films. The 'small number of students transferring | 
during the semester between classes or schools was inadequate to make , 
^ this a^basis of policy anyway. 

The teachers' main view of the administration was its distance in 
.terms of support, its intrusions in adding constraints and work _ 
loads, arid its undermining of prevjous reward structures derived ^r,, * 
from teaching tracked classes. Prior to de-tracking. Miss "linger had 
drawn her greatest satisfaction f^om teaching t1^ br|ghtest^students , 
giving them responsibility for searching out and presenting and compar- 



ing^ information. She and other teachers had taken pride "in watching 
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^ood students become interested in history, in seeing them excel and 

go on to good schoo-ls. Two attorneys who graduated fifteen. years prior 
to the study reflected on the fierce competition, the 1 ively ^assignments, 
.the* feeling that these students would go' out to become successes at 
the universities and inlheir' professions. That cohort of students was 
not totally impressed with a-11 instruction .at the'school, but they 
questioned its legitimacy less than present students because they could 
see the school's rewards as instrument^t+--t©-'tlTeTr futures. In turn, 
their energies and efforts rewarded teacher effort. Their descriptions 
of the activity^nd energy generated by their teachers and fellow stu- 
dents in learning projects bore no relation to the passive classes 
observed. After hearing the intense questioning of school policies 
and content during the Vietnam war , 'teachers saw their own authority 
over information eroded,' further so after these Nixon^supporters faced 
studenT:^ knowledgeable about Watergate. They responded by eliminating 
Vietnam and 'Water-gate from the chronologies of contemporary United 
States history. With each retrenchment, som^e of the former, student- 

/ 

teacher interaction was lost. < 

Administration a-ttention to order also was reinforced during, 
those protest days, even though it must be res1,ated that the students 
observed in the^field study were not those protesting students nor 
did they have memory of them. Jhe assistant principal shed some light 
on how'administfattrs responded to these shifts in teacher and student 
effort. Mr^ Burger, a very traditional man^ much like the principal 
and, superintendent, spoke in numbers, in drop-out percentages. He 
noticed that "half the .teachers'heed jacking up." He expressed no * 
ideas about how .to increase teacher effort, just that it should be done. 
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He said that he met with each department under his jurisdiction three 

or four times per year, then retracted, saying that that was the ideal 

but that /the actual meetings were rare because of the number in the' 

social studies department that had coachidg or evening course (driver's 

education and the like) responsibilities. . 

The formal evaluation procedures centered on the teacher and 

corresponding assistant principal. The two met in the fall for a 

•preparatory conference -reviewing the teacher's goals for the year. 

"yiese were not strictly ma/iagement (or teacher) objectives, but areas 

« 

of general concern such as discipline, preparation and so on. ^he 
assistant principal said these talks ranged from thirty seconds to 
thirty minutes. Then the assistant principal was to visit the 'teacher' s 
class three or four times during the year. At an ending evaluation 
conference, the administrator woul,d present the, teacher with his 
evaluations in teaching ability, professional knowledge of the subject ^ 
and interest in it, clarity of assianments, control of *pupils (note 
the word control rather than a word more respectful of students as. 
participants rather than objects), and "daily preparation and contin- 
uity." The teacher would 'si^gn a concurrence or write out an objection 
or amending statement and sign that for the personnel file. 

Mr. Harris explained how the procedures worked in rea^lity. 
'A differer\t assistant principal visited his class two or tTjiree times 
during the year, once for longer than just stepping in for a few " 
minutes. Mr. Harris was flattered at first to read the very favor- 
able evaluation and felt that he had been recognized for his efforts. 
His pleasure changed to amusement ^wben he read "excellent" beside "use 
of audio-visual equipment." "As you know, Mrs. McNeil, I never use 



a-v -eqaipment," he laughed. • "I have no idea where that ^me' from." 
Perhaps another teacher's e"valuation, or the ri;tuaT '^valuation based 
on assumptions of what a conscientious, pleasant teacher would do. 

The same'assistant principal who wrote this evaluation differed . 
from the dominant managerial mode among administrators in the school: 
he saw himself not as an advocatf of -bureaucratic rules and credits 
'but of students. His views on minimum expectatiions among teachers 
and students came from being a member of a minority and from being 
the parenlM)f children who attended a different high school. He 'saw 
curriculum as inadequate as the resuH of the impersonality of the 
school and of the teacher's unwillingness'^to factor students' personal 
lives into their expectations of students. He added to his teacher 
evaluations comments about how he- saw teachers interact with studefits . 
in the halls. He viewed counselors and other administrative personnel 
as paper-shufflers,' unable to see students in this large high sYKool 
as individuals. He said sometimes students came by his secretary's 
'office just to have someone say good morning to them or to ask how ithey 
looked that day. He valued his pole as a grade lev^l principal,, Which 
included following one class .through all ,four years as the other assis- 
tant princ'ipals did, more than his assi'gnment over a group of subject 
matter areas. As grade level principal, he got to know students, 

* 

especially those frequently in trouble or' having family problems. 
He tried to become an advocate to the teachers for these students. He 
saw no concrete way of improving poor teacher performance or rewarding 
outstandi,ng> teachers, saying as most of the administrators did, "I've 
seen. a teacher have 40-45 kids and still teach every one 'of'thetn." 

He favored de-tracking for its avoidance of potential 'discrimina- 
ti'on problems, but said that some students might get "lost" in mixed 
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classes. Then he'said that perhaps coming to high school was a chance 
to get lost, to hide f or sojjie students, a chance to change and 'start 
over.. 

His t|iggest problems with the school centered on theOack of 

reality. He said. that teachers refused to deal with the effects of 

If 

peer relations on their courses or with the large number of students 
holding outsi'de jobs. He said that the students worked in order to 
'Have money to spend, that few Saved it for future education, and many\. 
had trouble saving for cars and other major purchases because of their 
large entertainment expenses.* His 0wr\ children and their ^friends made 
hundreds 0/ dollars eac)i month and^had "-nothing to show for it." 
>Teachers' ignoranc^ of students' values prevented them from relating 
their courses to studeriJ^ in a way that would engage them. 

His other concern, was with the lack of real i ty' faced by students. 



He estimated that 80!= were bor 



n in ^ 



borhoocj s'hoppihg areas kept peop.le 



^e state, just as m% of the 



teachers had been born and raised in the state. The city's nicg neigh- 



from having to cross town to shop 



and thus to be forced to mek varH'etiel "of ' people. ¥e thought that 
neither the students nor the teachers had enough, experience with the 
"real world" to be able to understand it. As he put it, "the kids 
are working, drinki'ng, playingwnore, and the teachers are blissfully 
unaware. They know kids won't do as much homework but think it's . 
because of attitudes rather than lifestyle changes." He said he could 
not qet^teachers interested in what, studenl^s' lives were like. 
• ' In this* particular school, he also attributed teachers' minimum 
efforts to their ffeelings of intitnidation fr'om the'educationaU level 
of ma«y paifents in the district, no^because of direct 'conmufli ty pressure, 
but because the feelings of inadequacy made teachers pre-di.spo5ed .not J 
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to try anything new.^ost tried, in his estimation, to keep a low 

'profile in order to keep parents out of the school. The irony came 

in teachers' y^anting parents to be involved in their chil^',s discipline 
problems, just not the course -content. 



J 



His view of teachers echoed that of administrators interviewed 



at the later schools: "Teachers can do anything in this school. Good 
' kids, good resources. J.t's the, administrators whose' hands are tied ." 
For teachers who teach well, he saw thank you as reward enough. He 
said he tried to give'good teachers visibility and public praise. 

, He theorized that the ones who burn out "are the ones who don't get , 
the strokes." He said that he preferred this form of revard himself. 
The teachers* would have pointed out that he had merit raises, promotions 

^^'and ultimately a principalship as rewards i-n his career structure; 

As for students* relation to authority structures in schools, ^ 
he traced their respect for authority in school to their upbringing, 
fchijdren figf>t with their parents over who wyY^'wa^ a block to the 
store for an anion, in his analysis, withoirt a"" concept of ob|dience.' 

*';in the*'60s the parents let kids do their own thing,, let the rope 
out. They haven't pulled it back'yet, though they have discovered, 
'Hey, these kids aren't as smart as we thought they were.'" 

This assistant principal demonstrated the possibilities for 
individualizing one's response to structural forms. He also had^ . 
management objectives, had formal teacher evaluations, had assign- 
ments to take charge of a grade level and oversight of certain aca- 
demic areas. But for him^ .thelformal aspects of schooling merely 
provided a framework within which he might advance his-^career, might 
help some students overcome the anOmie of a large high school, might 
remind teachers that their sl^jdents had lives outside of school. His 
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being a member of a minority allowed him certain variations from the 
very standardized expectations of administrators in this school, 
and his relative effectiveness with students (as compared with,som6 
o"f the more rules-oriented administrators) helped justify his imposing 
his own styTe on his work. 

"The humane intentions of this one administrator found outlet 
in one-to-one relations with students with whom he came in contact 

over discipline or over conflicts wtth the guidance office regarding 
t 

schedule change requests or other personal adjustments to the school. 
On abroader plane, the impersonal structure which he saw causing 
problems for some lonely students also prevented his channeling his 
concerns into policy. The domain of the teacher was' clearly the class- 
room, the content,, the testing and grading. He could work witti grade 
leveTissues and particular students, but had no- means short of, the 
teacher evaluations and classroom visits to affect instruction. That 
he did not fully take advantage of those powers delegated to him was 
evident in his evaluation of Mr.*Harrk' use of audio-visual equipment. 
He assigned to non-school origins, such as neighborhood and cultural 
isolation, or parental laxness or student jobs, problems in motivating 
students and teachers. He did not view inadequacies in either group 
as originating within the shcool; but as reflecting within the school 
the values dominant in their out-of-school lives. While he and the • 
other assistant principals and the principal had considera.ble discre- 
tion even within the" union contract to oversee program development"* and 
teacher quality, they chose not to. Hi's story of the principal's vjiew 
of curriculum aS course credits is telling. He explained the chainof 
coimand in the- developing of new courses, and told of taking a depart- 
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course to the principal . "' 



5pVs request fo^ a new course to the principal. "The principal 
s^idtit was okay; he had'* no" interest in this subject except to say that 
'of j/ourse, '.'there won't be any mbr6 courses added unless something has 

ehv^ropped because of enrollments anfl budget cuts-'" He thus had 
no expectation that program improV&ments would originate vrith the ad- 
ministration. The passive '^acquie^5cence to the fact that some teachers 
are qood and some are bad vo-iced by this very frank edministrator has 
its counterpart in two of tjie other three schools studied". . 

Interestingly, though ttie teachers welcomed administrator dis- 
tance vihen it left them atito^^omous i^tfieir classrooms, they rejected 
fRis distance when it iifiplied acceptance of a bad situation, as with a 
failure to support discipline efforts, of when it implied lack of con- 
cern for problems, especially those pro6^>ems caused by administrative^ 
fiat. This classic split between duties and roles in this schodl is 

typical of many high schools. It does not always have to mean minimum 

\ 

expectations all around. At this particular school, the historical 
events- which led to administrative policy changes were event? which 
Simultaneously eroded teacher authority and expectations. -Prior to 
that time, the teachers recalled, and this has been somewhat verified 
by talking with a small number of their former students, that there 
was a time when there 'j^as less of a wall between personal.- knowledge 
^ and the official knowledge of the -classroom. -They recalled a time when 
they demanded more of themselves and of their students of all levels 
but especially of the upper ability groups. They reminisced about a 
time when they felt efficacy as teachers, a's having the ability to --.^ 
add to student sk1?J^ and knowledge, with the students' participation. 
In shor.t," the faculty members interviewed remembered a time of- higher 
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^xpectatio^ns. In -their mind,' the lower .expectations .they a^d their 
'studeiits .were bringing to the classroom stemmed not from tbe "times," 
-from changing job iind family patterns, but from administrative uncon- 
cern for that'teaching function. Like the assistant principar,who turned 
teacher evaluations into innocuous ritual, the teachers did not takfe 
fun advantage of their autonomy: Mr Schmidt was, in line to chair the 
tex'tbook selection .connittee, after years of funding delays. He cfid 
not conve^ne the committee becaus'e he did not plan to assign reading 
and because he had no interest in, taking the requisite huma^ relatitfns 
course needed for convenors of text selection committees. The text 
'^selection process was not seen in' the context of comparison with tea- 
chers in stat>^where central offipe or even state-wide -adoption deci- 
sions preclude tocher choice. Instead, it was seen as necessary for 
Miss Langer and Mr/>l^ris, bat without great hopes that, an adequate 
text for high school students would be available on contemporary / 
^history; it was seen as a needless dhore by Mr.. Schmidt..- 

No one such decision was determinative'enough in* changing their 
Situation tq mferit extraordinary ^effort. Their 'greater ta§k^ was to 
caYve ouV, Vtween ^student indifference and administrative distance, 
their own ,ef f iciencies , their'^wn means of maintaining authority in the 
classroom. In their goal of sustaining an educative function tn a 
school where credentials were ;nore the order of official policy, they 
chose to concentrate on building their/ lectures-. Ironically, the Vec-- \ 
ture methods chosen often twrried into defensive -'teaching ^see' section 
nine), or .into watered down topics'or aSsigni^ts in order. to elfcit, 
student compliance.. By contr*ol ling knowledge in order to control 
student behavior',' they engen%ed student resistance that they had not 
expec.ted and in some cases were not yet aware of. The student (^nicism 



toward leaVmng a«d toward American institutions which they hoped to 
avoid by eliminating reading and discussing wo^re more widespread 
perhaps than during the days of small groups of vocal protesters, but 
the resistance was silent, evj^ence of students' awareness of the pre- 
dominance of coiifse credits over learning*. , , 

What emerged from going tack to Fores-t Hills to Ipok at the admin- 
istrative context is a pattern .of negotiation between the various layers 
of persons in the schooL In the hands of^ administrators concerffTd 
witi management objectives and course credits, the formally divided 
structureyinwittingly Created teacher resistance by imposing -constraints, 
withojjt accompanying supports. The teachers, in reducing student fe- 
"quirements- in order to preserve their own ef-ficiencies and authorities, 
gave stude(fits the impression that the content was ritualistic at best 
eind unbelievable at worst. Jhe passive response of students, neces- 
sary in their eyes to earn rdqgired credits, sent (nisleading signals 
to teachers .about student abilities and about their own effectiveness 
as 'lecturers ^ble toHiold an audience silent for loncf^periods of time. 
In trying to maintain socii?l control goalsftHe administratcSrs unknow- 
•ingly created njore alienation, albeit rarely disruptive alienation, . 
and resistance. In trying to sustain their concern for ^he educative 
goals, the teachers took their content so very seriously that they for- 
got their students. There existed within the %s^oo\ no mechani.sm for 
working through 'the tension between these conflicti^ng goals. 'It fell 
to^the.^'ndividual staff member, the humane and mildly effectual assis- 
•tant principal with his attempts at student advocacy or the tea'^her 
wilting to keep informed on subjects while -knowing that personal know-- 
ledqe 'would only rarely be admitted into classroom fliscusBion — the 
individual willing to take on the risks of time and energy to overcome^ 



,the eycle of lowered expectations among aTl concerned. For these 
teachers, they expressed that thfft time in their life vha^d pas^isd when . 
they would try sing-le-handedly to develop cQurses, assign research 
pampers,' attempt to Involve students of all ability levels. They 'tried 

i instead to make their lectures interesting, their tests fair (at lecist 
two of them did this, with some forethought)," arfd tl^eir demands 'on their 

• students simple. * * • / 

This school in many ways represented' a "trest^^se" exajnple. . 
The high tax base, 1 arge .nombers of able students and interested 
parents, wealth of social studies resource center materials, la^k of 
major discipline problems, high levels of staff education, all pointed 
to possibilities for productive student- teacher encounters. If lioiita- 
tions placed upolT student access to information were so" tight even 
here, significant questions must be raised regarding the effects of 
institutional arrangements on patterns of knowledge access and know-. 

J«dge control. in scllools. The additional three schools were selected 
for their specific variations from Forest Hils' structure in order that 
these questions might be pursued.- ^ 

• . * 



CHAPTER 5-- 
FREEBURG HIGH SCHOOL 



(TM word mbst often used to. describe Freeburg High was "mess." 
t everyone used the word-<to mean the same thing, but "mess-" invar- 
iably popped up^in discus^sions Of the s6hoo1 . When teachers at\the 
other observed schools heard that Fj^eeburg High would be a part of 
the study, they would comment, "I hear they have a real mess out 
there." Or, "Td be interested in'what you. find there — they'vp been 
in a mess for years." Sometimes the refereat was the [^epeated failure 
of Freeburg^s voters to pass school bond authorizations. - When social 
studies teachers in the area said "mess^" they referred' specif ically . 
ta Freeburg' s lack of a strong social studies credit requirement for 

graduation,; thus low soctal 'studies enrollments. 

I- 

"Mess" meant something else to me as J entered the bui Idirtg for 
the first time. I stepped through largffe double doors into a ,wi»de hall- 
way strewn*with litter, much of it in piles. My first thought was 

that I must hav* entered a service entrance." I discovered that. I was 

' ♦ ' . 
not near *the cafeteria or maintenance area, but the auditorium. This 

fias the scrhool's "front door." I later left by the other main door,^ 

wKich leads out through the cafeteria/commons area. Lunch hour over, 

.the jaNjjitor was sweeping- litter, mostly paper, into two huge piles, 

both taller than the large trash receptacles nearby. Though I neveV ^ 

found) the auditorium entrancequite so messy during my semester of 

observatioin, .the cafeteria scene was a daily oc*urrence. Moreover, 

litter clutt^f^d halls and c^lassrooms and became a dominant "school 

• ' - •> 93 

I'J' 
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problem" topic for several class discussions. . ^ 

The contrast of thetphysical setting at Freeburg with the ajmost 
too-clean Nelson High,!, had observed the previous semester was a, por- 
tent of other striking differences. My first day in the teachers' 
lounge, a man teacher in his sixtie's began telling me of the woeS^ and . 
missteps of the new construction. We trad not been introduced, so ^ 
perhaps he mistook me for a" substitute teache/!^ At any rate, he soon * 
filled me in on his complaints about' the planning of-xthe new addition 
to the b(jilding. • . 

The litter and spontaneous complaints were visible evidence of 

^ 4 

a less visible uneasiness that permeated the staff and students. The 

f 

uneasiness is partly traceable to the overcrowded building and partly 
tfkthe historical lack of strong community support for the school. 

'Interviews with teachers and the principal revealed that the primary 
source seemed to be the lack of a common purpose and policy between 
the administration and faculty. The discord between them had' no 
mechanisms for resolution. It inspired teacher lethargy or resistance 
and administrative inconsistency and heiped engender widespread student 
disengagement from school practices. As at Forest HilJs, exceptions to 
the general pattern of disengagement arose frojn teacher initiative, ^ 
wi^h individual teachers taktng the risks of time and effort to at- 
tempt improyeruents, optside and apart ^rom otherwise regular procedures, 
the analysis^ of Freeburg, then; will begin with those regul,arities, the 
structure of daily routines of or'der-keeping and teaching,^and will 
then take^up a reform effort which countered the pattern of unease and 
low expect&tipns. ' ^ ^ ^ 

Freeburg was selected as toe school which varied from Forest Hills 

^High in that the administration was reputed' to be more closely involved 
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with curriculum than at F.orest ftnlVsi though the -treatment of infor- 
mation in the classroom was similarly tightly controUed'by -the ; 
teachers. 7he reputation for administrative ^invcflvement was based in- 
•part oh extensive -curriculum reform and, re-evaluation ml^su res w hich ' 
involved a pennon from the state department of public instruction (in 
social studies, in particular), the school's administration, and a 'cur- 
riculum coordinator from the school district's central office. Although 
this re-evaluation, was taking place, and included^ a .revision of gradua- 
tion requirements during the observation period, i.t was the exception 
to a pattern of administrative distance from classroom matters e:kcept 
as administrative directives on discipline and procedure intruded into 
teacher time. The reforms, or revisiorV^i in fact were generated by 
^faculty corfcern and s-hepherded through heated schoof board meetings ' ^ 
as much by teachers as by 'the district' off ice staff ;^ the involyement 
of the building principal wafs more in tfcie form of quiet support than 
initiative. - * ' ' V • ' ^ 

Although the workings Of the school did not entirely bear out 
the reputation whnch had prompted Its inclusion as. a Representative of 
the, involved^ administrative/tightly controlled knowledge variation, 
they did add important' iJ^sights into internal factors .in a' traditional 
high school which can .mitigate .a;ga*inst effective instruction.. 

Freeburg Community 
• * * * ♦ . 

TwQ of the four schools in the sample are of enough note that 
parents coming into the ar^a frequently move to one 'of those communi- 

r 

ties so that their children can attend ,t+iem. Freeburg is'not one of 
them. It is located in a-small town which has^an i^qteresting history 
of its own, but has become* in the past fifteen years more and more of 
a suburban .adjunct to a larger town nearby. Freeburg itself has 
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several light industries but otherwise is characterized' by small 
businesses which serve its residents and surrounding farming areas. 
Most employment and major shopping are supplied by the larger -town. The* 
high school draws its 1400 studentsjrom the town of F^reeburg, a smaller- 
town which no longer has a high school of its own, farm fcimilies in 
tKe 75 square miles. around the school, and the newly exurtjan population 
whQ have moved to acreages in the country but are otherwise urban in 
their employment and styles of living. 

The school* building has been in 'need of repair >and additional 
space for a number of years, as has the central administration officfe, 
housed in. a very old plementary school. Enrollments have b^en increas- 
ing with the increased suburbanization of the community, but not at the 
rates anticipated by school personnel. In the late sixties and early 
seventies, a number of apartment.^complexes were built, changifig^ the 

' - ^ ^ "... 

character of the town and raising fe^x^ectations of quickly rising 
soho'df enrol Im^ents. Quite often, the apartment renters turned out to 
be young singles or couples without children, or families who moved 
into the larger town when their children reached school age. New sub- 
divisions of large, expensive sing'le-family resi^gnces and townhouses 
added^projections of rapid expansions of school population, but these 
did not materialize.. The houses were so expensive, according to the 
principal, thgj: they werg more accessible to professionals witholJt 
children, Or with grown children, than to families. School enrollments, 
then, are sti\l increasing but at a very slow rate, in contrast to de- 
dining enrollments in several *cities in the area and in contrast to the 
rapid growth xate originallj expected for Freeburg schools. Many of 
the people who have chosen, to buy residences in Freeburg, but work in 
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the larger. town, have done so because property -taxes, ihcluding -schooT 
taxes, have been lower there than in the larger community. ^ In addition,, 
only one-third of the households have school-aged chi ldren.\The .cohlb^n- 
ation of adults who chcfSe to Vive in^Freeburg foic ttS;*-^ lower taxes, the 
elderly whose incomes and family situS^tions' hinder-thfeir wjU'ingness , # 



to .support rising school costs, and^the presence , of ;many yotllng, ,chiW- 
less adujts has added to the lack Qf interest in irrcrJeaSed Jin?incing 
for the schools. Bond issues for a new .addition to the'high s^chool, a ' 

'new administration building and a swimming* pool far the city were re-* . 
peatedly defeated. Only after repairs -and additions. to school buildings 
were separated from the other expenditures were they approved by,voteVs. 
According to the 'teachers, tax base differences between the larger . - 

/town and' satelli te^communit^tes sjjch as Freebo'rg are narrowing with in- 

creased costs of serv^ices in these outlying areas. The per pupil expenr 

di-tures at Preeburg, now. rivals those of neighboring towns past differ- 

entials. ^ . / ^ ' 

. -» ' * 

The lack of a high-priority for money for the" schools among pe&pile 
i'n the comrtiuni ty^ ijs further exacerbated, by 'tl}e diversity 'within the pop- 
ulation^ served by thp s.chools; The teachei^s §poke of a rural-urban (or 
^sif6'urban) split among the students', with th? presumption that this ex-. . 

^tends to their families* interests.^ -Although these* difference^ among ^ 

. /J 

students were not visually apparent' in observations or student inter.-^ 
views, thfe teachers said. that the students segregate themselves by "town 
and- "country" categories in the cafeteria and in some school ,a^tivities: 
Similar, djvisions appeared in the school bo^rd,, again not so blatantly " 
evident, or provide sitnplistic dichotomies, but disunified enough 'to 
prevent cohesive long-range .{planning around a qonsen^^us or coalition of 
purpose, r ' " ■. V ' * • ^ 



' Like forest HiTls High-,- Freeburg High was organ-ized in the clas- 
sic model of Amerfcan secondary schools, with a building principal and 
assistant pjftnc^'pals^ subject -^matter departments chaired by a faculty 
member, cqurses' divided By "grade level and traditional ■ acpidemic dis- • 
xiplines taught by teachers^in single-teacher classrooms ^. As at 
Forest Hills, there' "has beeTi no ability-based tracking or grouping, 
except that betterl^studehts elect 'to<'take economics, upper-level science 

^ - ' h ' ' 

arid math courses and foreign lar\guage in greater numbers than lowr 
achieving students. According to the principal,. 6O/0 of the.gr&'duat^s 
/attend two- or four-year colleges; and another *V&;o attend trade and 
' vocational' seliools after high school. Of the" remaining quarter of the 
students, it is known but not documented 'that- a good many return to 
sOme-*kihd of school i;ng^after working at jobs or in the home for a . 
few* years /Most of ^those who attehd^llege 'find trade schopls^ remain, 

in thB state,, and^by far t+i6 largest numbers attend campuses of^the^ 

' . ' " ' ^ ^ ' * ^ • \ 

•State , university system. ' , ' ; * • ' 

' ' Becaase'of* the* size of the school system, having-ronly one 
hig'h school, .the system is' not as top-heavy with adminstrati ve staff 
as sorne larger "system-s. " The sup.erli1tendent has. been .with the systenf^*- . 
for a , number- of years; withio-'the pa^t five years a curriculum super- 
visor 'has '^een* added. ' ATthoVgh. this person's kole helped in; the ^e^'ec- 
tion-oY FreebuVq as a school with -administrative, input into curri-culum, 

'the seConda{:y teachers him. aS primarily iat^»\ested in and re^pon*- 
sible foi^ involvement. With elementary scjiool* curriculum. • . 

Th^';bi4.ildTng principal couTd '^e cliSracterh^.as a weak person 
in , a strong "roTe.. That'Vi^s, the SQhool isrorganized such that the prin-, 
cipal hcis cer)t.i?a1iz«d authority ov.er all ^abject J'-felds,- discipline, 
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staff review, budget, building, and other traditional 'principal's - 
duties. By^ union contract, department chalr^ cannat rev4^and' eval- 
uate their peers, nor ^ean they hire or fire ot'her teachers. The cenf 
traliz^tion of authority in the school 'is, according te the teachers.^ 
interviewed, of less concern thdn its haphazard and ^unpredictable ap- 
plication. The^pcincip^Vis prjeoccupied with order at the expense of 
program-^development, resources, planning and oversight of academic . 
goals. There exist no other mechanisms in the school to deal with 
these. If indeed, order-keeping were such a problem that it merited 
.predominance,, or if on fact the or^er-keeping policies were so ^ffec- 
tive that the teaching -^taff could" devote their, time to these other 
matters, there might be less impatience with the administration's 
priorities. In facfe^, the means of deaVing with order and other i'ssues 
tends to'' be trial-and-error, with frequent shifts in mid-course» leav- 
-ing student-s and teachers with little idea what to expect next. Order, 
to the administration./ means controlled behavior. Social control, 
through attention to credentials is of less concern than having people 
"assigned to specifiexi places in the building. 

There is no faculty governance arrangement. .Because the union^ 
largely confines its bargaining to transfer, layoff, and salaryjssues 
there is therefore no effective faculty- voice about other matters of 
working conditions, program evaluation, student needs or resources. 
The department chair was appointed; the current social studies chair 
replaced a man who vn his own words had too many differences with the 
administration to be effective. The current chair was popu1ar"Within 
the department and greatly respected by the principal, and since no 
one else wanted the. job, he would serve until he asks to be relieved 
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of ^it. Departments met'monthly or at the discretion of the chair, 
or' at the request of members with pressing concerns, v Because the 
socjal studies chair was so greatly respected, this department .had as 
effective a voice as any in bringing matters ^o^ the principal regard- 
ing course changes, teaching assignments and the like. There was 
less feeJing^of efficacy in shapir^g more general policies which ^ffect^ 
the overall climate, of^the school. ' ^ 

.During the sixties, the student government voted itseVf out of 
existence. No similajr organization had arisen to take its pUce., 
To elicit students' perspectives the principal organized a Student - 
Rap Group, comprised of , appointed and elected students from each 
grade vjijio met with him twice each month Jio discuss such issues a^, 
examination schedules, school rules and the like. They succeeded'in 
^getting an exam schedule changed during the semester of observa,tion. 

Information within the school tended to flow from the top down. 1 
the-.pri/ic,ipal was responsible for overseeing the primary academic 
subject matter departments. He delegated to assistant principals 
oversight of. the four cooperative-vocationaV areas. '(such as business 
and agrieulture), athletics, the arts, physical education and extra- 
curricular activities. In reality, these areas such as vocational, 
extracurricular and athletics required more administrative manage- 
ment. involvement. because of scheduling buildings and busses, and because 
of added budget and community relations responsibilities. Both the 
principal and -his assistants were to observe ev^iluate probationary 
teacf>ers" during each year of their probati.on. There ^were few proba- 
tionary teachers, none in socia] studies. The experienced teachers,^ 
were supposed to'i)e observed and evaluated~at regular intervals.' There 



were no merit salary or ather compensations , so the evaluation was ^ 
•rarely substantive. , • • . • ' 

While the organizational framework- of this school fi/t thousands 
of American high schools, .with its apparently distant administration 
and^omewha't autonomous teachers, these t^^hers felt that its 
particular^application in their 'school undermined many of their ef- 
forts to teach. It's* superficially neutral, rational structure -only 
thinly disguised a vulneV^ability to inconsis-tency and ambiguity. There 
was seldom doubt among the faculty that the policies of the school 
emanated from the office. Jhe uncertainty came in not knowing when and 
und6r whjit circumstances the policies vyould be changed. Th^re §eemed 
little expectation tha>-tfie principal or others in adm^istrative 
capacities would au^matically Ite concerned with ^eciucational qual ity; 
By far, the gpee^est numbers of communications from the office to 
the teachers concerned discipline and procedure. This conisern for order 
would have been apprecia^ed^Jf^'n^ itjucce^d in alleviating lit- 
ter, class skipping, or general disengagWient from school prpctsses. • 
More •often, the new^^irectives on disci pi inK^.uld come in tihe form of 
announcements brought ^n by student messengers ir^^mptlrfg class, or 
wc^uld come as policy Shifts in the middle of the semester. The direc- 
tives were almost always reactive, hasty resptinses to immediate prob- 
lem^S clumsy attempts to "put out fires." ^ ^ ^'^ ^ 

The SchPoT Building 

To understand the concern for ^rderly behavior, one must picture 
the school building. It was a series of additions to ,a very old brick 
structOre. The cafeteria/commons, auditorium, a wing of classrooms 
and lecture hc^ns were .relatively new laddit'ions. The central portion 
of the building, housing the crf^ampe^^'teacher' s lounge and work area,' ' 
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was very old and condemned as unsafe. The office and adjoining class- 

rooms were from a vintage newer than the condemned part but much older 

than the cafeteria/commons. Par'ts of the building were never well- 

lighted. Old sections had been allowed to fall into disrepair while 

* 

succeeding bond issues were hopefully but vainly put before voter^. ' 
One of the sources for leverage for new constructiop tame from an 
accreditation report which noted the overcrowding. The state depart- 
ment of publicMnstruction had r^sed its per pupil space guidelines 
to, 150 square feetper pup^il; Freeburg's building had closer to one- 
third that amount. Even though part of the new state guidelines were 
space requirements for vocational, handicapped access, and laborator;y / 
space and thus misleading if construed as traditional classroom space 
(they included, for example, space allocations for girls' physical 
education equitable to that for boys),, the overcrowded school building 
did contribute to several. problems. 'The first of these was simply 
crowded halls; pass,i/ig periods between classes were not extended to 
allow for large numbers of pgople passing through narrow corridors. 
> Also a problem was teach*6r space* None of the teachers observed had 
exclusive us^ of a classroom. Ratheli^thdn designate bulletin board 
space for those teachers using a roomj the teachers for the most 

part tended 'to ignore the bulletin boards or leave fading announcement? 

* ' * 

or posters up for weelcs at a time. Similarly, the bookshelvjes seerfied " 

to be used randomly.. Bookshelves for "which ^o one felt fullyr&spon- 
sible became filled with litter, pieces of books, unkempt piles of 
books a tisacher brought in for a special lesson but never straightened 
or took back to storage. Since teachers as a rule did not have their 
room empty during their planning period, they did not have time in 

• there to arrange displays related to the course, keep things straight 
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(or see that students,/6id the caretaking), og otherwise ^make the room 

, attractive. Impersonal spacer tended to become neglected space; - 

neglected space fostered further feelings of impersonalness, of care- 
er ' ^ 

lessness. Of personal distance from the unattr^ctiveness. 

Whether because of crowding or a desire for order, teachers wer^ 

assigned to patrol the halls and^^rafeteria during lunch. The lunch hou 

was staggered, so teachers»did.ndt see each other unless they had the 

same lunch hour and were not on patrol. Those who did not wish to eat 

< 

in the unruly cafeteria took bag lunches or trays to the faculty 
lounge, a tiny room with a sink,,. table, and a few chairs upstairs. 
Teachers patrolling the halls weV^ to prohibit students from leaving 
the cafeteria when theyXfinished eVtftig. They could leave only when 
their lunch ho/r was cr^r. While this may have kept the halls quiet, 

f' / , • . 

?.^t^ apparent>y io^eased the amount of idlfe time for littering in the 

/ ^ * * 

cafeteria/^ynies will see this description as "the way kids are?" 

The cafeteria at Nelson, -however, was a pleasant place, free of 1itter» 

full c<t chq^ttering students; a teacher monitor' stood by' the serving 

lin/s, and' occasionaTly a tfeacMr might "have to remind a student to - 

/ ' ^ 1 

irow paper in the trash can, but by and large lunch there was taken 
as an uncomplicated routine, not a state of siege.) ^ 

Academic areas at Freeburg were rtot free of these preoccupations 
with order. The library was locked, during lunch hours, with" students 
.inside. Those students wishing to^ tjse the library during, one of the 
4«i£hjKrt5<§^hacj to^eh'^er as the bell was ringing or be locked out; 
those inside were to stay inside until the end ofthe period^.. 

The crowding must have caused some dislocations and needs for 
extra caution on discipline., but'it does tiot fully explain the lack of 



caring about the environment which administrative personnel displayed. 
TWo* incidents involving windows reveal there was more to''t^e problem. 
In Mr. Lennph's classroom, a long crack slanted across a large window. 
A. sturdy wind or accidental push on the window would have sent shards . 
of glass on the nearest row of desks. ^ Mr'. Lennon tried over a two- ^ 
year period to ^have the window replaced or at least taped. One would 
thinkthatfbr insutati^e^/li ability reasons, if nojt concern for the 
s,,tu?lents, -^he maintenance staff would haVe been instructed to replace 
/tije.iindow at tfnce. This did not happen;#the rationale, when given, . 
wa5 that the window would i?e replaced when the new construction began. 
Windows in parts of the building, not being razea would be replaced or 

r - ' ^ 

caul kedi^foTr. insulation. The window remained a hazard during % entire 
t i me i n *f he bu i Vdp* ng . r / ^ 

When ■^he insulating caulking did occur; ft brought .its own prob- 
( lenis. Following the' semester of- observation, the Freeburg city paper 
caMed a stor.y a|iu^t a social studies .teacher' s problem with, toxic . ' 
fumes in bis Classroom. '. It seems that Mr. Edwards, a teacher I did not 
Observe but y/ho -was considered excel l^at .by <he principal and the depart 
ment and who had woa a citi2er[^iji*nsored teaching av/ard, taught in a 
room across from Mr. Lennon 's during the -t^me the windows were being ^. 
sealed with new insulating material. T,he fumes became so strong ^he had 
to open a window for ventilation over a weekend. When he returnedto 

school, the window had been cljosed. Later the superintendent visited 

-J , ' ' ■ ■ *■ 

the room to check an his complaint but did nothing. The room was being 

used Seven of the eight class periods during the day.. Two weeks later, 

Mr. -Edwards-got a note saying that;, the assistant principal discovered 

\ ' ' f ■ ' 

the ca,use of the fumes; a second bavldeV ^ had looked at the work and 

said that the compound had been applied too thickly and so would^on- 

h 
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tinue to give off toxic fumes. A reporter who found Mr. Edwards*- 

letter to the press called the principal and was told all students ^ . 

had been temved from the rogm the minute a deinger was known; in fact, 

jto students or teachers had jever been moved. Mr. Edwards' letter 
had said that students* well-being. and safety should be the first / 
priority. . LikB the broken window, which remained broken du;^ing two 
school years, the improperly sealed w1ndo\^..was eventually fixed,*'but 

'only after, being a hazard ^'o the students, V^disruptive concern to the*-^ 
teacher, and an example of administrative indifference. Administra- 
tive concern for orderliness was weighted toward dir^ecting ,a,nd control- 
ling students rather ^than toward providing an atmosphere conducive 
to teaching and learning. This was lost on neith'^.r; teachers no'r, ^ 
students. 

Staff Rel ations 


Relations between the administration and faculty shifted bjetween 
laissez-faire-distant and adversaria>. All the teachers spoke ple^saatly 
about Mr. Morton,, the principal, as a person, called him "nice" and 

. "gentlemanTy," but sever-a-l stated that he never should-^have been a 
principal. They expressed a perception , of clear boundaries in the 
school between teaching responsibilities and administration futictions. , 
Except for periodic meetings on budgets and teaching assignments,' it was 
clear that tHe work of the department proceeded quite, apart from the ^ 
principal. Several past links between the two levels. had been eroded 
by changing circumstances. In the past, Mr. Lenrior^ sai.a that.the depart- 
ment had been able to help interview prospective new teachers and sub- • 
mit a* ranked list, of preferences. When the department disagreed over, • 

. a hiring (it was his theory that a better woman candidate had lost to 
a man who would da some cciachtng) , teachers were no longer invitee! to 
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interview candidates. The chair described his role ^s including hav- 
ing a chance to rank resumes of teacMng applicants, as welj^as sit- 
ting in on hiring interviews^ Since no new teachers- had been hired 
in several years, except for a temporary replacement durlrvg*'a mater- 
nity leave, this staff privilege" became moot. In addi.tiohV 'the lack Of 
staff turnover itself meant that these opportunities to jointly review 
program needs had ceased. ^ • - 

At Forest Hills, the faculty had been physically distant Irom the 
principal as well as distant in task. The building was quite large, 
the grade level principals handled many discipline actions, and the 
counseling staff took c&re of student placement in cojjrse assignments, 
attendance and'-other student-related matters.. The principal at- Freeburg 

* 

was phys-ically nearer, with his office hear the 'social studies rppms, 

and more intrusive in policy. Except for faculty meetings, the 

.teachers at West Hills heard from the principal directly only thr-pugh. 

rare memorandaV^Routine was so established that "new policy statements 

during th&5em^ter were rare. Since materials and resources were 

handled at th& department level , mainly through the social studies re- - 

'source centers and the department chair, there was little need 'to 

solicit the principaTs participation. 
%f * 

\ In contrast, Freeburg seemed never to hit a stride, to establish 

a routine. Students wondered what rules^.were in force at what time, 

and as will be discussed in the c^se of Mr. Lennon' sVlass, 'they saw 

no coherence to policies about behavipr. Graduation .requirements were 

« ■ . ' '■-'*'' ^--4^, 

■also'in flux. Teachers built their .courses around»exam schedules., £fian 

" ♦ » • ' ' ■■■ . . ■* • 

were often changed without notice. ^ They sctieduled' their free time not'.. 

knowing when it would' be shifted to accqmmoda'te new hall duties. At one 
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point the new assignments provoked a union grievance procedure because ^ 
they were, in the minds of teachers, unhargained changes -in the cur- 
rent contract. And the administration seemed always to be nervously 
watching what students would cfb. Just as the Forest Hills teachers 
kept the memories of anti^war dissent alive in their decisions to. 
limit student ^^irig, administrators at Freeburg' were on edge because 
of one incident in ^ the past when students managed to put a* Volkswagen 
on *top of the/'school, and because of^n exam period disrupted by noise 
in the halls. In addi tion,* serfior sJcip day, a day in the spring when 

all seniors stayed out of school and many had a party at a state park 

j ' 

or other site out of town, raised fears discussed by the staff all 

t - • ' 

spring, *in almpst exa|l:t proportion to the anticipation the seniors felt 

^ in the weeks before their big day. * 

Each group seemed to feel very insecure in the face of the anti- ' 

. cipated actions of the other. Neither group, .neither students, faculty, 

'"' nor administration, fully trusted that the other would do its job in 

"^^^ays^beheficial to'the rest of the school. When J asked £he principal" 

about the Httering^^ he answered, , "That's the way society is, I wish 

the kids were atypjcal, but they're not. We'lV have a faculty meeting 

> where we discuss student littering in the lunch room, and after the 

meeting of 100 teachers, it'll look like a dump as bad as the kids. 

.That' s^ the way our throw-away society is." 

./'"-^ He had similarly low expectcftions-o^ teachers' "wi 11 ingness to , 

teach: "Teachers do not exefcise their .professional judgment- on what 

- kids need to <io to learn the subject. The^ may feel that 25 problems- 

/are needed to teach a math concept, but thg students will orfly do 15, • 

or will gripe, so the teacher assigns only 15.' When they gripe. that's 

tocmuGh, they [students] get the teachers- tt5. J ower it even further." 
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Thus, he was not unaware of tKe defensive strategies teachers were 

using to elicit student participation, or toJavoid student resistance, 

but saM no authority on his part to challenge the pattfern. He viewed 

his role- a? passive, tnJstin^ that because the students' families were 

interested in education, "they * IT.make it," or tha^t individual teachers. 

would salvage the students* education: "Yet teachers who are demanding 

# 

are tiyt one's students give^high ratings, mention as the ^ood teacher. > 
They gravitate to the demanding teacher." Kis passive, some might say 
cynical, view of the faculty, and use of them as patrols and monitors 
but disregard for their needs for books and safe classrpoms, did nothing 
to affirm teachers' professionalism and in fact contributed to. the over- 
all sense that things were out of control. . ^ 

Mr. Morton J^d been a te^acher in another city during the time its 
teachers unionized. He had been active in building the union and' remem- 
bered^s early days with fondness. He said that the teachers, organ- - 
ized' in order to get class sizes reduced," course prepara^tion loads 
equalized, and teacher voices heard in more schoolwide decisions. His 
memory was that- the organ-izing was based on securing better conditions 
for the children. To increase his income, he left education for a few 
years, to work in industry, but he found thfe anti-intellectual atmosphere 
stifling. At his place of work, even mentioning having watched a PBS 
. special instead of the popular situation comedies on commercial tele- 
vision made one an outcast. He returned to education but went into 
• ad[ninistration, presumably to have a salary closer to his industry pay. 

* ■ Hesaid that as an administrator, he "still cared about the same 
things (issues had worked for in<the union), but suddenly the 
teachers said, 'no, new you're the enemy. Y-Ou're on the, other side.'" 
He said it was%eVy hard to be an administrator in the community where 



one, has taught, because the "teachers can't accept "the fact "that you 
are the same person," He felt the advers^tal relations between, his 
Office and the teaching staff deeply. He would probably be. surprised 
to know that the teachers attributed that conflict to his use of the 
principal's role rather than to the general split between administrators 
and union members. Mr. Morton was' a kind, man who seemed to have no 
imagination^for making things work at the school^ He willingly talked 
and listened to the Raov Grdup" and in fact teachers said that one- 
on-one he was quUe personable, but he seemed very detached from the 
student body, the ctassrooms and the faculty. In the absence of a more 
.collegial mechanism, he became even more authoritative, thus even more 
adversaria-1 in the. eyes H teachers, handing down directives without 
staff discussion of their impact or of other alternatives. 

Mr. Morton did jiave praise for individual, teachers, especially Mr. 
Edwards and' Mr. Reznick, but overall he felt no confidence thatjghat 
the teachers were about was gocrd.' The teachers, in turn, saw the 
seemingly arbitrary shifts, in rules and policies as. a lack of confi- 
dence in their personal professionalism. and as" irritants. y/hich made 
students rebel against petty rules or take liberties when rules were 
inconsistently enforced. The very .attempts to .create (orVestore) 
order were often so disproportion-ate to the immediate or anticipated 
offense that. "they seemed desperate. "For example, disorder in the halls 
during the previous semester exams had prompted new rules wh'ich forbad' 
' arty student's being in the building during exams except those hours ^ he 
or she had- a scheduled exam, and "the eight exam periods were crowded 
.into' two days.-giying^some students three or four major exams on one 
day. Rather than using free hours during this time to prepare for the 
next semester's work, put past files in order or finish grading exams. 
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teachersi were to patrol the halls. Through, the Student Rap Group's 
working with the principal, teachers and students managed to have exams 
extended to the original three days, but ^nany of the patrolling rules 
Stayed in place. Such rules ignored purposes not related strictly to 
order, such as students,' needing extra help in a subject before an jsxam, 
students using labs, library or other resources and teachers needing 
to use their time in ways they considered more productive and basic to 
their^teBt^hing. iSuch rule^^made the teachers and students feel a 
lack of respect for them as' ^persons and for their purposes. As Mary 
Metz observed in Classrooms and Corridors , students know when they are 
being taken seriously, and they will respond accordingly. The rules 
regarding exam periods did not foster more responsible behavior 
because they presumed students' inability to assume responsibility. 

Metz's analysis also points to the: close relationship between 
behavior in the corridors, or non-classroom areas of schools, and the 
way students will behavr^nd^-respdnd within the classroom. Though the 
observed teache,rs did not treat their, students as adversaries, there 
existed in t-he classroom the same mutually low expectations between the 
teacher and student groups as found outside the classroom between 
administrative' and faculty personnel and between the administration and 
the students. ' 

Teaching Social Studies at Fceeburg 
The teachers of. social studies at Freeburg, were more diverse per- 
sonally and pollticaUy than those at Forest Hills. And they had far 
fewer "walls", between their personal knowledge and the. J^nowl edge they 
made access-ible in.the classroom. They resembled, their Forest Hills ^ 
counterpa.rrts in two. important ways:' their reaction to their adminis- 
trative se.ttings tended to make them teach "defensively" maintaining 




tight controT^over clas^sroom knowledge, with more student discussion 
than at Forest Hills but siniil^r reductions in substance and student 
assignments. And they assumed personal costs in time, energy and ef- 
fort when th^attempted to raise standards above that expected by the 
regularities of the institution. Interestingly, the similarities of ^ 
the defe.nsive teaching strategies among teachers at the 'two schools ob- 
scured their differences in politics and philosophy. They also rein- 
forced the low expectations students felt within the school as a whole, 
and therefore contributed to the disengagement' that the teachers, in 
taking on costs of reforms, were trying to overcome. 

Before each classroom and teacher can' be considered,r the depart- 
ment as a whole needs to be understood for the history of its program. 
During the sixties, Freeburg had r^onded' t^,an educational trend by 
shifting to a modular schedule. The shift entailed Changing both^the 
school timetable, by varying lengths of class periods, and'the cpurse 
schedule. Departments reorganized into a series o^' ele.cti ves, or modules, 
which students could take in varying sequence* When this did not , 
prqy^e to be satisfactory to students and ^ teachers, it was J ^ter^bandoned 
Jn the retura to the more traditional timetable and schedule ^)f course 
'offerings, the social studies department retained th^ requirement that 
one course'would be requir.ed for graduation, with all other social - 
studies courses being elected. The one requirement foY several years 
was a general introduction to the social sciences, based on theories ' . 
and terminology of psychology, sociology, economics, anthropology , 
geography and historiography. .At the time of this study, the single 
requirefnent was a-^World Studies course,, a. survey of selected countries 
on each continent, ^prim^rily focusing on the^ir cultures, with c&psule 



histories and\Some map work/ Other courses offered included a two- 

' , " , \ . ^ . ^'.^^ ' ^'^^ .>~ ' 

"l^s^fm^ste^r il.S. ^listory sequence; *a current prpl?lems cdurie, a' Semester 

of contemporary U.S. history, a women's his^orV tourse, weste^^h clvi^li- 

zation, econotfiks,' ajj^K^onrsumer economics. ''Several area, studies 

courses (Asia, Africa, for example) |ere listed .in the d^fJartmental . / 

syllabus, but seldom offered. , ' ' , \ , /• ^ 

The assumption underlying the sing^le ret)uirement plus .e^ectives - 

is that students will elect those> areas thai interest, thew.' THe reality 

'^was that most students took as lit1;,le social studies aV' possible.} Ve^y" 

' few students enrolled in four years of social -studies classes. Qf the . 

'1400 students, only 900 were enrolled in'sbcial stiidj^s at anyone pme, 

fewef if one remember? that the 900 includes severa4. students taking, - " 

more than one course. One explanation is that offered' by Mr. Lennoa. 

^ ^ .-^ ^, 

During the sixties and early seventies, .young' people v/ere flock.ing'^^' . 
•history and social sciences to try to understand /ace relations, the ^ 
war in. Viet Nam, student rights ahd other political issues.". By/1980, 
Students were turning to breati'^and-butter'couf'se^, pourses- stich 'as 

' • . ' 1 ' : 

math and science among the college-bound, "^nd agricultural and business 

' ' " '/^^ * \ ^ " " ^ v^' '\ . ' ^ " 

co-ops among those heading for jobs and trade schools. In addition,, 
one halj" of the juniors and seniors at Freeburg (and at the other ^fiigh / 

. . " ^ * ' " " 1 ' 

schools observed) heltf. part-ti*e jobs du'ring the school year. Many 
upper leyel students .stayed in school' only as many hours as needed t-b' 
fill graduation r^equiremferfts, then left fpr jobs, ^ many working o.ver 30 
hours peV'^'-w^ek.. ' Unlike the popular science. and^ energy course at Nel^ 
son High or lljfeXpopular literature, courses at Forest Hills, .th)Br< seemed 
to be.no social stud'f^s course which by virtue of;''its subject or 
>teacher drew large numUers 6f students. The chain -told me that/ithe 
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area studies courses, for example, were among several courses listed 

but rarely taught, for lack of interest. The lack of interest among 

* 

student's and "state of siege", perpetrated by the administration placed 
teache^in a^V^carious middle 'gr:p*ur{db*^eir teaching styles 

combined" their resistance and ac^dmraodation to administrative priori- 

/ * • 

ties, their attempts to overcome student inertia, ^d theii: personal 

views of their iSubject, ^ 

^ ■ '/ The. Department 

Mr. gjBiJiick chaired' the department of eight men and ong woman. 
His "office" tvas a. desk in a former classroom which also contained the* 
d*esk*l5 of tha other social studies teachers and some teachers from home 
economics, English and foreign langauge. The room was so unconducive 
to productive work. that Mr. Lennon, in a pique (or so he tells it)i 
had h;is desk^moved to his classroom.. Since another teacher used that 
room during Mr. Lennon's planning period," he could rarely use his 
*desk^ productively there, either.- ^ ■ ; 

The social studies materials for'the library were housed in a 

vsoalaL.Jstacliejs_ resmrce center^ a large room lined with bookshelves 

and. filled with tables and chairs. The room .was used as a study hall, 

with 'a social studies teac|ier on "duty", and also as a place for taking 

make-up tests. Occasionally a teacher would take a class there , to 

use, materials, 'but this was no,t /requent except in the case of Mr.- 
- ■' .. ^ , . 

•Jackson, who was 'teaching the unit on research papers. Many book- 

'■shelves were empty, though the materials that were in the foom were 

*quite good, ranging from easy- to-read school textsr'to politicaT 

analysis, historical. w9rks, and some atlases. When asked who* stocked 

« * 
the materials, and why they seemed to reflect 1960's purchase, 'Mr, 

Lennon -explained that "that's what new teachers Ijsed to dp, 'in fact I 
gyess 1 did a. lot of ordering and looking for thirTg's when I first came. 
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One young woman in particular had devoted a great deal of time to 
selecting and ordering materials for the resource center. She was^ 
described as too energetic and political for the previous administra- 
tion and while she was not dismissed, she final ly^ became frustrated 
enough to leave and find work where her actijo^^t model of teaching 
would be more appreciated. The department or a teacher could request 
an acquis-ition, and the librarian v?ould consider it depending on avail- 
able budget, but. there was no systematic collective procedure for 
reviewing existing holdings or selecting new ones. 

For classroom materials the' department worked out a five-year 
budget plan in conjunction with the principal. According to Mr. 
Reznick, their department's budget had held ste^acjy for above five 
•years, although costs and enrol Im^ts had increased. 7\n)ortion ^f some 
title funds had been used for the one-time purchase of wall maps and 



other major classroom aids. 

----^ ' ' ' ^ . 

like teachers at most other Wisconsin high schools, these tea- 
chers had enviable au^tonomy in the selection of texts. Unlike ,the 
teachers at the other observed schooU,* the Freeburg staff ne(\fer seemed> 
'to have enough copies of texts for their classes. Mr. Lennon observed 
that .a,l though Freeburg's per pupil expenditures were becomifig"^ equal to 
those in surrounding communities., and even exceeded those^S9me school' 
systems with better .reputations, there never seemed tS be enougli of 
anything. To 'him, the most serious shortage w'Ss books. His economics^ 
students had a few copies of a new edition of the booj< Srvd more copies 
of an older edition.' Early in the y€ar he had ordered sufficient copies 
for all the class to have the newer edition.. His attempts to secure 
the additional topies became a running joke .during the semester. 



.tjy notes of hi s\ lectures include numerous comments regarding having 
to make assignments from two texts, trying to reconcile test material 
between the two texts, and expressing hope that the books "should be ' 
in by Friday." At one point, he explained to the, class that although 
the faculty had a great deal of say in- the selection of texts, the 
selection and^ admioistrative approval was just the beginning. Every 
order for ev^ery-copy had to be approved by the building principal, 
then sent to the central office, then *back to the building principal'. 
Especially galling to Mr. Lennon was the rule that-only office staff 
could telephone ^publishers. The office staff frequently did not know 
all the pertinent information, especially^ distij^ctions among varying ^ 

^editiorfs of the'same book', and did not share the teacher's urgency 
over the'delays in shipment. 

Mr. Lennon finally announced one day that the economics books" ' 
had come in, that students would no longer need to share to read 
material only found in the newer edition. He decided to play a joke on 

.the class by opening tHe^ox 'during class and pretending the wrong . 

'books had been sent. The laf-qe box was brought in- and placed on^hos 

- - — , - . ■ ' • - 

desk. H« opened the books and did a dramatic doubletake.' And then 
^'second doubletake. It seems that the publisher really did send 
• the wrong books. Five hardback Gop.ies of Elements of Econometrics , 
a. coll ^g^level', economic^ text arrived; -fifteen copies of a paperback, 
Elements of Economics , h?d been ordered. The semester was drawing to,' 
axlose and the cla'ss remained without sufficient book^. . ^ 

^ ♦ * * * 

Those books that were in the school were often frayed, ,Jn pieces, 
or in sjiort^supply. Unlike the.For'est Hills teathers, the staffVt 
Freeburg did occasidnj^lly assign text material a.s^ -homework; more often, 



it was read during class time, 'These teachers also spent^more time 
than those at Forest Hills gathering material to add to their teaching^ 
files. They. used handouts, worksheets, newspaper clippings, magazine 
articles, public service pamphlets from governmental. and industry sources 
and reprints of sections from books. They saw themselves as creators, 
compilers and generators of information, not as mere lei:turers or guides 
to textbooks. But they were not furnished with converytent places to 
store these materials, budgets fo^* purchasing 'interesting books and 

' 4 

journals, or even adequat^' numbers of 4)asic texts, 'Their own^ personal 
interest in their subjects tended to overcome the institutional drag on 
their enthusiasms for collecting. things. Where it did not, no procfe- 
dure (program evaluation, staff 'evaluation or whatev.er) 5tood to monitor 
the students' interests-in or needs for the avai1abni|:y of '.resources. 

Just as the administration .left the -faculty to its qwn ^devices 
on academic matters, the department functioned. as a loose coaii;tion 
of individuals. "Instructional technique was left up to individual 
teaching style and to 'the dictates of the particular course content. 
The new'project to require a research paper did have the discussion 
and backing of the department, and gave a rare opportunity for 'coordina- 
tion with certai.ri English teachers. The social studies teachers we»;e 
a congenial group of men, pursuing very different aims', from politics 
or coaching, to building toward ^dmiifistrative leadership, to in-schoo] 
concerns. Exdept for jtheir agreement on increasing the social studies 
graduation requirements, they rarely dealt with their courses as part 
of an overall departmental policy; » * 

The Cl assrooms 

. " 'In order to' make the investigation of . curriculum content paral- 
lei among the four schools, the piiocedure used at Forest Hills ia thte 
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previou.s study furnished the corie af.the research: classroom observa- 
tion',p.f the economics content of the highest level required social stu- 
dies course. At the other three schools* the highest level required 
course was also the course most pertinent td the study of American in- 
stitutions, United States History, usually a two-or three-semester 
sequence.' Because the only required course at Freeburg was the World 
Studies course, a different approach was^needed in order to document ., 
the distribution of economics information through social, studies courses. 
More courses, and thus more teachers, woQld have to be observed.!. World 
Studies. was observed for half a semester 'because of its status as a 
graduation requirement. This course was offered to ninth graders and 
did not f ocuV on American institutions, so it was observed as necessary 
but not sufficient to the/central research'questnpjis. ^In addition, ob- 
servations were conducted in United States Histop'- (for most. of a . • 
semester),. economics (for a semester), women's studies, (for the lasf 
fewwelks.of school), consumer economics (^ine-weeks unit), and cur- 
rent problems (most of a semester). Except for Western Civi^l.ization, ^ 
these comprise the courses most frequently takert; they include those 
directly related to the purpose of the research. Except for women's 
studies, each course was observed long enou^ to watch the teacher's ^ 
relations with the students and with the topic developing over 'time\ 
*Each course was taught mainly by the person observed and reflected that 
person's, views of student?>.course material , /resources, and. learning. ^ 

Mr. Reznick ' ' 

' Mr. Reznick was the chair of the department, a man in his late 
thirties who was extremely hard-working and constientious. When, asked 
whether he wished he could reward good teachers or sanction weaker ones, 
Mr. Morton. .had replied that there was -no Kfeed tg reward 'ieachers: "If 
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given no budget, Eric Rez^n-ick. could still te^. If all our teachers 
weVe like Eric. . . ." . ' « 

I '] I observed Mr. Reznick's class on consumer economics. It was a 
nine-week unit in a team-taught rotating series on law, gov^rnfflent 
and practical economics^ He assigned a text, which was very simple, 
but taught mostly from material s he had gathered. The students re- 
ceived' handouts from governitiental, industry and public service groups 
on insurancfl^ credit, landlord-tenant relations, and other personal 
economic issues. The course dealt with economic theory on only very 
simple levels and only where directly related to ei^ryday issues such 
as price and the availability of credit. Speakers from utility companies, 
cofj^mer groups, and businesses were l)rought in several tijues during the 
nine weeks to address the studgn^in the whole sequence. Mr. Reznick 
had a strong interest iri his subject and a solid grasp of the issues 
involved and available resources.. ' , 

•Like the other teachers at Freeburg, he had to expect that the 
richness of %he course would te lost on al-1 but a few "^students. He 
tolerated less side chatter than-most of the teachers bat still did 
not get all students to participate by listening to the speaker, paying 
attention. to -the films, or discussing. As will- be discussed in the 
ninth section 6f this report, all the Freeburg teachers engaged in what 
1 have termed "defensive" teaching in order to elicit minimal student 
compliance. For Mr. Resnick, this came less in watering doWn presenta- 
tions, for presumably practical economics is already a step down 
academically from the regular economics course and draws students ac- 
cordingly. His le^ti/res remained: organized and substantive, but tha 
as-signments were geared to anticipate low effort on the par.t of students. 
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*As an independent study project, the students were to collect .news 
items on an economic topic and comment on them in a prescribed manner, 
or tackle other more ambit ious{;projects such as attending public hearings 
at 'regulatory boards, attending a city council meeting, or meeting with 
people in the colnmunity who deal with Issues ^being studi&d. Or grdfi^^ 
presentations could be made illustrating topics studied.'^^he levels of - 
difficulty were varied; the common response was to take the least 
demanding, the news ttems, and even then a number of students had to 
be repeatedly reminded that failure to comply would be failure in the 
course. In the face of such apathy, Mr. Reznick continued to be 
cheerful and hard-working, interested in adding to his. course, and 
in improving the department's offerings and teaching strategies. In 
fact, he was interested in this research' project precisely because 
he felt the department needed outside leverage to bolster their claims 
for more resources and more social st^^jdies, -graduation credits. He an-d 
Mr. Jackson led the move for those increased credits, even though»it 
meant friction with pther departments and at first lonely ef f orts^^ on 
their parts.- - ^ ^ ^ - - ^ . , : 

;^ Mr. Jackson ^ \ 

Mr. Jackson exhibited the least frustration with administrative 
and student apathy i He had his own agenda for. teaching and 'for program 
development, and they stemmed from his own Ccireer plans as well as 
his concern for the students. He was working on a graduate degree 
.jduring the observations, helping several periods a day with the drop- 
out prevention program, serving as»an unofficial^. observer/member of 
the graduation credits reform committee, and t|achjng the required 
World Studies course. He was the only one able to create an orderly 



"workplace out of the chaos of the crow'ded Wcher office room 

the only one to receive close to full compliance on*a student assign- 

^' • ' ^ ' • \ ' 

ment* . - 

The World Stlidies course was a survey of other countries and cul- 
tures. It combined brief historical sketches with cu^rent geography 
and culture.. Textbook based, the course under Mr. Jackson was ^ • 
straight-fbrward march around the planet. The students were assigned 
pages in the text, were .sometimes tested on them without warni-ng, and 
were required to turn iqijanswers to questions on worksheets or from the 
text. The content of the" course was largely a series of lists, Qf 
pla^e names,' political leaders, products and terms from the dominant 
religions. Mr! Jackson's knowledge of some o^hese countries was 
thin, scarcely more'"than the textbook s^immaries. Bu't tie conveyed a 
sense that the material was there to^be mastered and an expectation that 
students would master it. v . 

Although .his familiarity with his subject was fj^t nearly so 
comprehensive as hers, Mr. Jackson's style "bf convlying information most 
closely resembled Miss langer's at Forest Hills^ Like her, he responded^ 
to institutional disorder by creating his own efficiencies. He respon- 
ded to student disinterest by keeping a tight rein o'n consent, thus as- 
suring his position as the authority, on it. He differed from Miss Lan- 
ger in allowing, even requiring more st^udent talk,' especially in answer- 
ing leading questions ^bOiit the previous nighf^'s reading assignment. He, 
also was the only teacher at Freeburg for whom the students frequently 
.took notes.! (Other teachers lectured as thdugh .students were taking 
notes, but few actually did; often I would be the only person writing.) 

.\ A look at one of his lectures gives a fairly accurate picture 
of Mr. Jackson's treatment of'the content. He, began each^class period 
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with a question about the news, took a few comments, then proceeded 
to pull down..a map and lecture. On a February day, Mr. Jackson pulled 
down a map of Europe and began to quiz the students on their reading: 
Mr. J: We usually leave books open. Today I want them dlosed. 
* I want to see if you really did read it. Take notes if ^ 

you want. I haven't ipad0 a decision yet regarding'a 
quiz. Today we are going to talk about a section in 
the text — it gave you just a little tidbit — of 
many civilizations inthe Middle East. Now, an ancient 
civilization formed where there was enough water Katy? 
Katy: No. 
George: No. 
i Dick: No. 
David: Mesopotamia. 

s 

Mr. J: Okayi the Mesopotamian. civilization. We find thfs.oii the 

shores of a couple of rivers. . . . 
Eva: Tigris and Euphrates. 

i^-,^ _ Mr. J: Why near water V Mike? . ' . . \ ... 

Mike: Irrigation. 
• ' " * 

- ^ , Mr. 'J: Anything else? 

; i [5avid: Transportation. 

** *■ • ^. ^ * 

Mi Ice: Water. 

.< * 

Bart:- Good soil for crops. ' . ' ' 

'Mr. J: We find many civilizBticns. beginning on rivers. What 
country? . ' ~ ' 

.. Molly: Israel? , , , 

Pete: ..Iraq. 
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Mr. J: Any other civilizations founded on a river? 
Anne: 'Egypt, on the Nile. Was the soil as rich as Mesopotamian 
soiV? ' ' 

Mr. J: Mesopotamia' had richer soil. That's a shpt in the darT<. ^ 
' ' ' ' ' • 

(He means that he is guessing.) . * . 

i» * • ' 

Anne: Doesn^t the Nile have jungles?- - 

Mr. J: You're thinking of the Amazon, (chuckles) Wrong continent. 
The Jigris and Euphrates had access to, the Persian Gulf. 
J wish I could give you a good time period for these, but 
I can't. Egyptian, I suppose, 8,000 BX. A ballpark" 
figure. Mesopotamia, earl ie(f^^^1aybe 12,000 to .10,000 B.C. 
, . -I could be several thousand yeais off. 

The class then proceeded to take up the Hebrew flight from Egypt, with 
such student questions as how. the Red Sea parted, whether it was a. mat- 
ter of tides and whether the redness was created by tiny marine organisms,, 
than Mr. 0. asked where the Hebrew people "ended up." 
David: I don't know. 

Mr.-J^ ,'They were heading for Cana^an but ended up in Lebanon, and 

■ Israe'1. An empire is established -- Israel ite/Hebrew/ 
Jewish. Two important kings we" should remmeber, who 
united all" the Hebrews under one king, Solomon and David, 
^he Hebrew empire was 973 B.C. to when it crumbled" in 
586 B;,C..', conquered by guess who?' '' ' ' 

The discussion continued and touched on the meaning of diaspora , the 
Babylonians, the Persians, Alexander the' Great, the dates of the Greek 
empire, and the geographic ^extent, of the Roman empire. The class 'ended 
on the discussion of Romans as polytheists. 

The worksheet for the day had contained such questi'ons. as What wfre 
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the two great river. valley civilizations? Who are the '^chosen people^ 
and what is the "promised land"? Wha destroyed the -Persian Empire? And 
define such terms as Kaaba, Korain , Allah , Hegira , Caliph and so on. Four 
teen other terms such as Saladin , Tamerlane , Mustafa Kemal , and Balfour 
Declaration coiTId be defined for extra credit. 

The students were accustomed to the whirlwind p,ace of the lectures. 
The material was extremely fragmented,^ alrjiost always presented as lists, 
occasionally organised in outline form, making the disparate pieces 
difficult to piece together. The manner of testing, answering- short 
answers or filling in blanks^ade piecing the fragments togetWr un- 
necessary for success in the course. As in Miss Langer's class at 
Forest Hills, the lists, gave ttie students certainties about, what they 
would be' tested on> ancl gave the teacher an efficient way of conveying 
a great d'eal of material in a brief timesp'an. For many of these ninth 
-graders, it was thefr first course t1iat included notetaking; many of 
them found the 'content interesting because of ' news events in other coun- 
tries (such, a,s..'the American hostages held in Iran) or people they had., 
met from abroad.;^ . * ^ " 

As the only required .course, this one included a .research pape.r. 
In combination w.ith the English department, the social studies depart- 
ment had the year before developed standlirds for instruction on re- 
searching and writing a formal paper. This was the only extended 
writing- assignment observed in this school and the ;nost formally in- 
structive'at any of the schools. As might be expecte'd for a first, 
paper, the instruction was weighted more toward proper footnote form 
than toward substance^ Say comparing idea?, evaluating the bias of 
a source, investigating "the value of a source, presenting facts or 
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developing a coherent theme. The resulting papers were more precise 
than interesting, but were graded fdr both form and content, an exact- 
•ing task for which Mr, Jackson*' s natural attention to detail well- 
suited him. Topics of the papers ranged from "The Economy of Switzer- 
land," and "Germany After World War II," to "The Cold War and Contain- 
'ftfent in Europe," and "The St. Lawrence Seaway^" The required length 
was a minimum of three typewritten pages or five to seven handwritten 
ones, almost more appropriate to an elementary school assignment than " 
'higJr school. Most exceeded "the minimum limits by a few pages, though 
none were as extensive as the titles indicated. The papers, like the 
course, were broad surveys. The paper was essential for satisfying 
the required credit, and compliance was fapJJigher than on any other 
assignment observed for this -study. 

^ Mr. Jackson' seemed it see the vacuum in administrative leadership 
as a challenge for his own energies and ideas. He was not always com- ■ 
plimentary of administrative policies., but as a i^ule^-oriented person, 
and one preparing h^s'elf for an. administrative career, he exhibited 
less conflict with administr^ative rule shifts than the other teachers. 
Since he taught the one required course, he had sufficient texts. }\e 
'also worked wi^h the assistant* principals on the drop-out prevention 
program, so felt less distance from the administration than teachers 
not having these, .constructive contacts. He was in a position, in ob- 
serving the meetings on graduation requirements and in working with the 
drop-out prevention pfgoram*, to see some positive developments. His 
. course would seem to have raised some expectations that social studies 
requires some reading and writing, that it involves student participa- 
tion, thait it covers specified content. If that is the expectation, it 
was' not evident among students in the upper-level courses. 
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• Mr,' Harris 

Compared to the order and routine of outlines and worksheets of 
Mr. Jackson'.s. course, Mr. Harris' current problems course was aOoose 
rap* session, THe semester course was observed for several- weeks because 
its focus on_ contemporary Issues would presumably touch on economic is- 
sues. If rarely did because it was based on such psychological ^nd 
soci'al psychological themes as personality, death' arid dying,* 
and the family. The portion, on personality include;* topiijs on soci<al- 
ization, intelligence, heredity, and psychological theories of person- 
ality. The death and dying unit considered'sta^esJof death and grief, 
funeral practices, abortion, eutha^nasia, and violefice. 

The procedure in the class was for Mr. Harris to introdifce the 
topic with brief comments or a handout. Almost all reading took place 
irv.class, often with materials that were collected at the end of the 
class rather than taken home to be studied. Readings ranged from issues 
oriented paperback texts on the topics to xeroxed copies of magazine 
articles. For example, the lesson on intel-1 igence included ^ Mensa 
inte]ligence_jtest copied- from Reader's Digest . A one-page mimeo on 
Freud was copied from a psychology book. A three-page 'summafry of Erik' 
Erikson's Eight Stages of Man had been typed specially "for tke course, 
•and cited as taken from a book of psychology readings. 

AfteV the topic was introduced, the students would .complete the 
readings, usually in 15-30 minute.s ddring class. A discussion or film 
would -follow. Among the strongest conrponents "of the class were films 
on such subjects as funeral practices in different cultures and medical 
ethics- regarding saving severely handicapped infantas." Less successful 
use was made of videotaped programs from television; the videotape room 
'was 3 small, dark closet-like room behjnd the stage, awkv/ard to reach 



a'nd filmost aidless. The, quality of videotaping was pooxer th.ari^ at,Ne1- ^ 
son and Maizeville, wher£, teachers made greater use of the process and., 
had better support staffs for the equipment usage. - ' * • ^ 
Mr, Harris' -discussions were very casual. Few students tpok notes. 
Three or four students interested jn the topic- carried the conyer'sation 
(and this group varied according to topic, though, One or two s|S|bke up ^ 
whatever the topic) along with the teacher., Mr.. Harris liked to divide 
the class into groups to discuss the*' topics, perhaps to make lists of 
ideas or respond to lists'of questions he provided. Here*;.again, there 
was no expectation that everyone would contribute. A few students domin- 
ated the group discussions,, more often those interested in the topic than 
those prepared by reading^ Mr. .-Harris had no high expectation that 
students woul-d^spend a great deal of time on the course; he at one . 
time had put j^e effort into gathering the materials used, but taught 
in a very laid-back manner quite different from Mr, Jackson's worksheets 
and quizzes and Mr. Reznick's constant searching for interesting and . 
effective materials. Current Problems was a popular course^- frequently 
elected by^jniddle- level and, weaker students. More' ambitious .students 
'Usually signed'up for economics or western civilization, more political 
students perhaps for women's history. Current Problems dealt with 

r 

personal issues students cared about and enjoyed hearing people* di.scuss. 
There were interesting moments, and these came often enough for students' 
attention to Be held,.- In its tone and off-hand manner, the course fit 
the general ethos of the school, differing only in that most students 
felt comfortable, in the class; Mr. H^ris', peasant manner moderated 
the tensions felt in other parts of the building. His lack of serious 
demands on the students invited their cooperation; he did receive tTieir 
cooperation (f«w were as rude as^ students in other classes) but rarely . 



excited commitment or* intense partijclpation. Kis accommodation to the 
minimal expectations of the administration was to ask for minimal parti- 
cipation from his students an^ within that framework he would provide . 
~ some interesting films and readings. Many students sat silent the en- 
, tire semester, while the vocal few carried the discussions. Mr. Harris 
had. structured the content in such a way that equilibrium was reached 
'.between casual effort, oa h.is part. and on the" students'- part, and 
top'ical interest. Given the climate of the school, he may have suc- 
^ ceeded^in carrying along more of the students toward learning than 

i ' 

those teachers who, tried t'o' demand more but could not engage students 
in the learning process. His simplifications in this elective course • 
demonstrated one way teachers responded in a school of low expectations. 

'Mr. Lennon 

Hhen-Mr. Jackson polled his class'on their views of war, all but 
■ four students and Mr. Jackson himself called th'emselves "doves" rather 
-than "hawks.." Mr. Lennon was a perfect foil .to Mr. Jackson's announced 

V political coriservatisiji and hTs strictly orde)»ed lectures and worksheets 
Mr. Lennon described himjfelf variously as, a Marxist, an anarchist, and 
a social-aemocrat. Most \ccurately, he, should probabl.y be called a ... 
progressive orla liberal deipocrat.- For many of his views, he would 

• have been censured in the McCarthy era that swept the state, and indeed 
■. • ■ ■ ' * ■ ' 

the nation, in the fifties. Now, because of his teaching style, , 

students scarcely'recogn.ized^ the political content of many of his lec- 

m ■ ' '' ' 

^turesi To them, he was just doing "socjal studies" like the rest of : 

their teachers. Mr. Lennon was interesting for this study,' then, not 

just bicause jje^ught the course formally called "economics," but • 

because'-he gave eviidence of the way minimal teaching can re'duce ?Ven 

controversial content to irvdistinguishable ritua.l. . ;. 



Mr. Lennon and Mr. Reznick were among the most knowledgeable of 
•the teachers observed for the study. Of all the tochers, Mr. Lennon 
h^d the least distance, or "wall," between his personal knowledge and 
4he information he conveyed in the'xlassroom* Even so, he was a very 
rustrated teacher, frustrated not only by* broken, windows that^jid one 
cared to repair, but by the similar adifiinistrative indifference to 
matters he considered important withtn the school and by society's 
unwillingness to pay teachers. He was also frustrated with the point he 
had reached in his career, a point he saw as far from his original 
motivations for becoming a teacher. 

^ Mr. Lennon reminisce^ that he had become a teacher because "all 
'respectable radicals in the 1960s went into teaching to save the world." 
At a point when many of hi» fellow students decided to stay in graduate 
schoal, to remain near th6. scene of campus attivism, he felt it was ^ 
time to leave a,nd to begin to address issu6s outside the university 
setting. He had^hoped to teach in a much'lavger city; where friends 
0^ his were^hvolved in community organizing, especially iV^black 
neighborhoods. He was led to believe he would be hired by the 'schools 
there, but was not.* He applied with smaller school Systems and happened 
to be* in the placement office when an administrator from Freeburg came 
in to fill a teaching position in the then new modular schedule. Having 
been -turned down in the^middle of another inte'rview, being told by 
the interviewer,. "I don' t think we want you,'' he found the educational 
phi1os9phy and student participation gcials of the modular plan compatibl 
with his interests in academic freedom and education for social change. 

At the ibeginning of his teaching career, he had r.emained actwe 
in political issues, eventually turning his attention , away from campus 
and, urJian" issues toward teacher's union wprk. He had since .seen issues 




such as academic freedom dissolve into self-censorship by teachers end- 
fights. for better working conditions yield tonssues of salary and 
seniority protection. He speculated that much of ttie st^ift came through 
the hiring of certain types of teachers. He spoke of the woman teacher 
who had helped stolTk the resource center but later left> with the ap- 
parent ;t)lessing. of the administration who preferred less activist, 
reformist teachers. He also described a man Vfho was not hired, probably 
because of his energies and ideas.. In response to my question of^^wHethe 

self-censorship was more a matter of who was hired or who was afraid, he 

J 

replied: , ^ ' 

I think it's both. The guy who is going to give the speech 
at graduatfon, Sam Reynolds, I think is the perfect exaiiiple 
of the kind of guy who doesn*t get a job in teaching^. He 
.filled in here when a teacVier had an extended illness. Mr, 
Reynolds was a dynamic teacher. I was kind of hopin' they 
didn't hire him just because he made me look bad uh — I 
don't know if he would have been atfleto maintain that level 

{of -energy). - I think maybe I had that-energy at one pojntr — 

I don't know but he just involved kids. 
The man was at the time of the interview invplved in a dispute to 
help keep open neighborhood schools the district he lived inr^anted to 
close. Anyway, they didn't hire hifn ^y even though he was recommended 
by several members Of the department." 

Mr. Lennon had seen potentially committed, energetic teachers let 
go or never hired. And he had seen a shift from. great student inter- 
est in political issues to math and science, mostly because of job pos- 
sibVl'ities. But also he said that he saw studen\;s as "buying technology 
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.Just as society was awakfening to the dangers and inadequacies of many of 
our techno Togies', his students were expressing confidence that techno- 

' logy could solve all social problems. Several students could not 
understand why the economy was \n such turmoil; bne nad asked, "We 
have all these models. Why don't we just create an economy? The compu 

^ ters are there." 

He noticed what I had noticed in extensive interviews with Forest 
Hills High students, "when the students say they , there seems not to 
be nearly as much interest in who makes decisions, as there was, even, 
among high school -icids 5,^6, 10 years ago." He tried to relate their 
passive view of democracy to the running of the school, to' demonstrate 
how conflict ajid fower and control can operate. the end of the 
first semester, after noise during exams ha<l caused such disruptions, 
he tried to talk with his own classes about their power relative to. 
the administra-tioo's. "I said then, by the end of the 'year, there's 
" gonna be people down there watching you (in the commons area), de- 
tention, all this stuff / -^They told me I. was crazy. - They said, 'Who 

- -couTd DO that?' -tlien one k~id? -say^j'-'If 'it-s -gonna-'Jiappen, it's gonna 
ha^apen.' The idea that perhaps if the students took some initiative 
and did some things,-you knpw,, some, of them exercised some power, 
people on the kudent Rap .Grou'p,,;. say, just d.Wn't occur to them. I 
tried to tell them, hey,, you -have "'those *privileges,^you have some rights 
because some students before yx)u fought for. them.; "[^ley went to a lot 
of trouble so you would have these things." As he observed, t'he controls 
on halls and goimo'ns areas were. imposeU even earlier than he had predic- 
ted, and the students rebgUed^ only -by becoming slopp-ier* or less in- 
terested," not by trying to cTiairge the,poticies; -; , . ; - = ■ 
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The contradictions betwe^en Mr. pennon's gcrals for his teaching 
and his frjustration with administrative and student disinterest were 
manifest in^his .teaching. The reformist intentions emerged through the 
^content of the lectures and readings. The disillusionment was visib,!^, 
in the style of his teaching and the . lack of demands he made on the 
students. Unfortunatelj/V the. effect of the latter was often to trivial- 
ize the former. . ■ ' ^ 

Mr. Lennon's economics arid history lessons were rich and substan- 
tive when he taught . His lectures. were full of controversy, theory, 
technical terminology, personal experiences,* contrasting ideas and abun- 
dant facts. In economics he-would frequently a.ssign contradictory read- 
ings, choosing very conservative and radiccil economists to represent : 
their points of view.o He dared to explain such difficult concepts as 
-elasticity, margii^b propensities to consume or save, functions of 
money, market equilibrium and social goods. Unlike the teachers at 
Forest Hills, he did not present a picture of ,a simplistic economy that 
works perfectly, worthy of unquestioning trust. He: presented a. very . 
complica^ted- p^icture- of- .an uncertain national and, international economic 
scene -and honestly admitted that experts and citizens disagree among 
themselves and with each other about what makes, the economy work, 
what causes problems, and how those problem? should be solved. His 
view of students and of learning would not have permitted sanitized 
lectures of perfect, abstract models, say of Supply and demand or credit 
or price. He drew on' examples *from the news and from students' own ♦ 
experiences^ with the goaV not of Gliding his p.ersonal knpwfedge of the 
subject but of sharing Jt and, even more, of iJVawing them into concern 
as well. V ^ ' 



If the simplistic, too-perfect descriptions of the world pre- 
sented by 1;he teachers at Forest Hills made the students skeptical of 
■school -supplied onformatijon, Mr. Lennon's honesty aad his willingness ^ 
.to 'share iDersonal knowledge should have engaged students in the teach- 
ing-learning dialogue, perTiaps even to the poont of their sharing their 
personal knowledge as well and ini^or'porating portions of the lecture 
information .into their personal store. Mr. Lenrlon's teaching style 
oem^^odied enough defensive simplifications that. the lively student- 
teacher dialogue rarely emerged. 

He did not simplify topics,* but he did simplify assignments. 
He did not hide controversy, buf he rarely asked students to take part 
in weighing the disparate sides rather than just reading about them. 
The textbook, what few copies Existed, *took a rather straigh*t-fo#ward • 
consensus approach to the content. This was the basis for most tests. 
While lectures figured into Mr. Lennon's view of testable material., 
never could convince stude'nts to take notes. • ^ 
' He,, rarety tried to convince students* of i.nything. , t]a^$ always 
bega^n quiter slowly, 'wi th a slow roll cair"and'-a ^chat about the news of 
the day. Her^Mr. Lennon was at his best; the students knew he was 
active in pol4J:ics, often helping with campaigns and once even having 
run for office, and they respected his first-hand information ori the 
subject. Those who Were interested in following the news pa^ napt at- 
tention to this portion of class and drew him dgt with questions, 
many of them informed inquiries. The tone^hifted wh|n '*'Veal class" 
started...', Mr. Lennon did not lose his e^^rtise, and ofteri continued to 
lace the lectures with anecd(;tes. i6r close-to-home examples. .Price 
theory, for example, might be discussed in terms of the Spanish Club's 
pizza sa.1es in^ the commons. 'But Mr. Lennon did not e)(erclse' authority 
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over the classroom corranensurate with his authority over the material. 

Side chatter accompanied aljaost every lecture. Many times I would 
note that I was theonly person taking notes. Notes on this class are 
filled with such marginalia as conversations going on around the 
room," or "three people reading novels, one writing a letter, three 
talking about the weekend, two half asleep." Ironically, the three 
boys who paid most attention to the formal lecturest\.Cif Mr. Lennon 
could be said to be formal as he leaned against his "desk or walked 
around .flipping a piece of chalk), were also the most intent science 
'students. They did not concur with his politics, but they took copious 
notes and asked for clarifications and further details, the way Mr. / 
Lennon remembered many social studies students doing in-- years past. 

He perhaps helped invite this disengagement by ^hi,s ^unexpressed but 
clear' anticipation that students were to get the material on their own. 
He lectured.-provided interesting readings, told stories to illustrate 
abstract concepts, but he felt no obligation to structure the course in 
a w?y ift^'t monitored student effort. He would have nothing to dOyWTth-. 
daH>si(£i£fcsheets an'd quizzes. HV;exp.lained to me that f)e felt that by^ 
high school , 'studm's are adults, "I can't do the- studying for them. I 
put it out and they can get it or not." When one'-third of the class ' 
made an'F on his exam, 'it became apparent that many had chosen 'not to 
"get it." Or. they mistook the casual lecture tone for casual, unimpor- 
^ant content. . He contributed to this distance, from the l'ear*ning process 
byyacking" Of| afteV s.eemfng to make a demand of students/,^s. will be 

scussed later in the report, to gain even minimal coope^atroh , to 
^reduce active student .protest to assignments, teachers in varying de- 

♦ 

gre«Hi<rght defensively, 'They .presented topics, then drew back when 




student resistance was felt, perhaps even before it was felt. While his 

lectures. were complicated and fulf, there was much dead time during the 

hour, during t^e beginning and end of th^* period, during times of silent 

reading of assignments, during other interruptions. And when he was 

lecturing, Mr. Lennon would frequently announce a very difficult topic, 

then before too many groarts could be heard^ he would assure students ' 

that all they wolild have to do would be: to "read Chapter 3 i-tf^ the new 

■book," or "just look up here for a fiew minuses while we touch on this.". 

Trfe effect of this defensive teaching in Mr. Lennon*s class was 

to reduce all but his most interesting lectures to "just' doing social 

studies." His politics were a novelty to the students, but meant 

little to them, either as. something to agree with or reject. The ek-^.-' 

.cellence of parts of his lectures wgs undermined by the attitude he 

conyeyed that he really did not expect much student interest or effort. 

^He was not unaware of this interaction, and reflected on its roots 

iritis stageYof life, his feelings that teaching had nof resulted in 

changing tKe. world, and his chafing at^l'ow.pay and general undervaluing 

* . c\ 

of hi^efforts by- the-admini^±catiQn. ^irfd by society in general. In a _r 

,0, ' , 

setting' where he had felt at odds with many institati-onal purposes and 
rewar4^, his^early enthusiasm had come from caring^^-about the students. 
^ Now that he found so few. of them responding, that source of reward was 
disappearing a^-well. « Only his great interest in his subject seemed to 

offer any c£)mpensat>on. . - ^ 

Changing the Graduatiog Requirements 
While life in the classrooms was proceeding, Freeburg High was 
% bout to change its graduation requirements, beginning with the follow- 
ing year's ninth grade clasr. .Such a change' is. not uncommon among .high 



schools and rarely prowkes the level of intense debate evident at 
Treeburg. Perhaps it§. importance was that like the new jjMilding, it 
was a long time coming. . And for this research, it was important in 
/denionstrating the difficulties in opening knowledge access in ^ climate 
of low expectations and acJministratTvfe' distance. 

After the modular schedule was dropped, several academic depart- 
ments retained'low requirements for graduation, based on the assumption 
that students will fill out their schedule with electives in tRese area§ 
Social studies was one area in which students did not elect to take 
several extra courses. For. years , the ^^social studies teachers had 
wanted to increase the requirementsV^,but they always met with ppposi- 
tion from teachers in other areas who feared layoffs in their areas if 
more^ budget v^ere allocated for social studies positions. Even though th 
lack of substantial requirements in this area met with criticism from 
other schools and helped add to -f'reeburg^ s reputation as a less -than 
excellent school, teachers in other departmenfs were often more protec- 
tive of what they saw^as a 'threat to thei* jobs thafi of the reputation 
V^-the .school among educatofe in- the ar ^ - : ^ ™- . 

Several factors convergecj to prompt the change. Bor one, Mr. Rez- 
nick was joined by Mr. Jackson in wanting the change. Mr. Jackson ^ 
was eager for his graduate thesis to trace this reform and he contri- ^ 
buted the'' time to do a survey of teachers, stOdents, communfty-^and 
administrators regarding what courses and skills and areas of knowledge 
they saw a§|. important. .In exchange, he could serve as,a-n observer/ 
member of the committee comprised of board members, staff , -parents, , 
and others appointed to analyze the. surveys, the, accreditation reports, 
the stafiF concerhs,.ind make recommendations to the board. *In addition 
to^Mr. Jackson's contribution, one woman was described as""irunning for 
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^school board on the single issue of upgrading graduatiqn requirements 

at the high school. Although the curriculum supervisor was seen as 

concerned more with elementary schools than high schools, his presence 

in the district had furthey*ed a reyiew of all proj^ams over a period 

of just a few years. 

Those wanting a reform were bolstered by cilfes of numerous sur- 

veys of school goals by such diverse groups as the Gallup polling 

organization, professional educa^tion journals, and the regional press. 

> 

A report circulated by the state department of public instruction 

showed a.verage graduation requiremehts in English, social studies, math, 

science and physical education to be substantially above Freeburg's 

in three of the four academic areas. Freeburg ranked in the lowest 

two percent of high schools in the state in social studies requirements. 

Armed with these statistic§i, the coifthittee held hearing-like meetings 

in order to consider the concerns and proposals of citizens and-.staff^. 

The surveys of students, staff and citizens ' proved the most 

interesting source of data."*" All groups cited literacy skills as very 

important and foreign language as^nimportant. Student? rated^every 

, . 3 

area as less important than it was rated by staff or citizens. 

At the hearings there was no-organized student or citizen pre- 
sentation, but a dozen faculty attended regularly and gave as Mr. . 
Jackson fexplafned "more inplit than the committee had really hoped 
for." Mr. Jackson wrote up*^the .surveys and the meetings: for his thesis. 
He*noted that there. was frequent disagreement, but did not explain 
which group disagreed oyer which issues. Perhaps ^cause it was 
formally drafted and represented .many people's ideas, oyer a long 
period of time, the social studies plan, as it was called, was adopted. 
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Its primary change was to increase social studies requirements from one 
year to two and one-half yearrs, with one year being specified as United 
States history,' or a combination of government and contemporary United 
States history, and %ne^emester specified as economics or consumer 
econoraixis. 

" Jt is interesting to note the impetus for these .changes came from 
teachers rather than from the administration's overall plan for the 
school. The teachers« found their most' active support from the super-' 
intendent and curriculum coordinator, though these^ had t^o be willing to 
hear all sides^. Mr. Morton was not a prime mover in the reform, .though 
he did approve of the plan. Early in my semester in the. school, while 
the debates were stil> in progress, a teacher told me that one. of the i 
building*s assistant principals w^as in favor of increased 'requirements^, 
because it "would keep students -out of the halls and keep them from 'f 
leaving school early in the day.". I held this impression for several.;'- 
weeks until a copy of the proposed pla*n was explained in more detail..! 
It seemed that the administrator's support was preitiature: ,c the total j! 
requirements for graduation would remain the same; the difference lay V^^j 
in the numbers to be specified or to be elected by students. 

The chief opposition came. from teachers in areas that would los^ 
specified graduation requirements o-r lose anticipated student elec- ^' 
tives. While increased academte credits were subtracted mostly from^^ 
elective credits^ the ^fine.arts requirement was. £o be reduced .'from one ^ 
year to one semester, with vocational, and business cours?:S allowed-the 
other semester. Tempers were^ very 'hot the night the art teachers 
i>rought a uni versity^rt professor to the commifiee's hea.ring^o speak 
against the sbdial; studies plan. ^ * , 



Tfte social studies plan was adopted; the department did not then 
anticipate gains in faculty members at the expense of other departments. 
Rather, assignments would be shifted to accommodate the new United 
States fiistdry requirement and those in the economic areas." Mr. Lennon 
presented' to-. the board his outline for the economics course; one tnember 
was reputed to have said that it was J;.oo hard, too much like a college 
.course, and that he didn't understand it. The language of the 'course 
outline was changed to niake it mor^e intelligible t* the board. 

Except for. this incident, Mc. Jackson said that none of the 
discussion of the committf^ or the board ^^tered on what the content 
of the cou-r^ses in question would be .' The discussion remained on the 
level of course titles and credits. 

The reform, gratefully, received by the social studies faculty, 
reveaTs the ad<^ersaria1 tone underlying many of Freeburg's^^olicies, 
The teacher initiatives also demonstrate the cost individual\teachers 

bear wh?n "they try to make an improvement agains.t traxii tional institu- 

" '-^ 

tional irjertta. The coincider)ce of several teachers ' concern-, |[r. 
^Jackson/s _surve^^^ a board member' s* support overcai^^^ resistance 
for improvement and t1ie conflict avoidance strategies which had deter- 
jnihed school poliffy up to that time, A history of low ^expect^itions took 
great effort'to .overcome. . ' ; ' \ [ 

' ' . Thoughts on Free burg Hi.gh ^\ 

To" summarize Freeburg as an example of admimstcati ve-teachen 
relations, one, looks agailn ajt Individuals who had to go. against the 
grain .of their institution in order to teach, to raist standards, to 
^ry to, engage students.. With administration pckssive in ^academic ^ 
concerns but active 1n promotirfg discipline and.controls, the teachers 
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had to make individual decisions abput how to allocate their time * 
and efforts, how to make dp wi-^h insufficient materials, how 4;o nego- 
tiate ttieir own authority within their. limits. Mr. Jackson, responded 
with great activity, strict classroom rules, worksheets, and an active 

role in trying to reform curriculum. In a sense, he by-passed the 

1^- - ' 

building administration by cooperating with the larger survey effort 
at the district 'level . Mr. Reznick responded by assuming the difficult 
task of assigning the department's slim resources equitably and by keep 
ing up in his field. Mr. Lennon, like Mr. Harris, responded by demand- 
ing as little of students as the administ)?ation demanded of him, al- 
though he personally was inclined to demand more tha^n^ that of himself.^ 

Their proscribed position .gave them little efficacy in overr 
coming the student attitudes whfch were partly caused by ever-ctianging. 
administrative rules- for order. Of the* students, more will be said 
later. The' overall impression of Rreeburg is that students did not - 
feel it was "their" place; teachers did hot feel it was theirs; and 
the principal felt equally distant and out of control. 

FxeeW-g -had JeLd„a..reputatjon^p this way for so .Iqnjg ' 

that it seemed it would never> change. As one teacher said of the 
principal , ^"Unfortunately, he has no ambition to move on*J*; He was 
wrong, ^eral months after the observations, M. Reznick told me, that 
Mr. Morton suddenly resigned just after spring semester ended" The 
proximal reason was s$id to be a salary dispute with tlie board.. The , 
teachers felt very bad that Mr. Morton resigned wi'thout having a/new 
job lined up, but felt that their concern^ for the school had not 'gone , 
unnoticed by "the board aftei^ all. Especially during the pVanni-ng pf 
.ttie new, building, they had felt left out.and overruled. Several *6l<l 



of departmental meetings with architects and planners*, in whicfy' teachers' 

needs were- discussed but later'bverruled without consultation. / This * 

most seriously affected 1ab*areas an'^S ^p cour ses, but contributed to 

a general faculty feeling, thpit they were consulted only as\ formality 

and that many changes had been arbitrary without basis in teaching 

jieeds. They were very surprised to learn that Mr. Mortorv apparently had^ 

felt some distance from^plans for the new buil.dingvas well. He left' ' 

having not ordered furnishings they thogght he had ordered for several 

areas of the building. Two teacjiers told me of this, perhaps^ symbolic 

protest. Even the one most "in charge" had not feTt it" was "his'* ^ 

school either. *' . ^ '\ • 

• On paper, the structure of t*his school resembles that of- Forest 

Hills. At .Forest Hills, school routine, and school system bureaucracy 

provided enough regularity that\principal s ahd teachers could pursue ^ 

their own, somefimes contradi.ctQry, "goals with 'little upheaval.^. Re- 

gardless of the impact on students, the taachWs could salvagie, their 

authority over content and their efficiency in the cT^ssrot)m; the ad- 

mlnistraJtoVs could manage the bujlding and Dub]J:c rel^tiorjs. ef-'T . 
^' ^ : '^^ ^ . • *" ^ ^ '> 

-fects of the administrative .priorities were real, as in \the>ias'e of ' ' 



the^.decisjon. to eliminate ability-group tracking, .^u\ ^they v/.ere sabtle,- 



'almost hidden. At Freeburjg, tKat ^r^gutarity was absent. The disdrder 
yrovid^d fnore opportunity for individuals like Mr. Rainick;to exert 
influence in j|na king change|^ and improvements, but brought, addedf costs 
^in adversarial relations an'd in failure to engage students,. Whether 
,a new personality withi'n the old admi^nistrative, framework -will over.eorae , 

the previous adversaria.! relations "reina-uis to be seir>^ The.^new winctpai 

— --^'"'"^ " ' . • " " ' 

.f\\m, I met .only briWly./w.as':se1ected for his -record 6f^eaergy<afld^_;'^, : 

program change. " When^.I went to discuss studertt' empT'oyment 'with him, for 



a subsequent , research project, he .pulled an 'article from his files on 
the attitudinal rewards students find in work that they do r\o\ find in 

school. He had alrea'dy given thought to the lives of hi^r^udents out- 

' ' ' . ' • - 

side school, and he gave the appearanae of wanting to be kept informed' 
about broad issues affecting yfuth and schools. The ambiguity-sJtJlgt 
separates the administrative functions at Freeburg from the teaching 
roles leaves room for creative relations to J ink the two. Or it may 
again bV filled with arbitrariness and discontinuities. 'The building 
crowding will be alleviated for the new principal; teacher pay scales 
will not. A change in personality cannot immediately create new' 
structures or overcome resource-limitations. The loose coupling between 
the teachers and administrators leaves room for constructive possibili- 
ties that proves the former problems not to ha^e been inevitable." 
Whether the new principal succeeds depends on his ability to tap the 
staff resources and reconstitute order-keeping, in a way that increases^ 
rather than minimi'zes student responsTbilities. 



CHAPTER 6 
■■ MAIZEVILLE HIGH SCHOOJL 

/ • 

• . The formal structure at Mai^eville High Schodl. resembled that of » 
Forest Hills and Freeburg, y/ith similar union contracts, an administra- 
tion concerned with order-keeping, and teachers assigned to individual 
classrooms according to Academic subjects. Despite outwaTd similari- 
ties, the school differed from the other two schools in two important 
ways. First, the administrative distah^e from classrooms was m^itigated 
by a strong-chairman model, of departmental organization, which dele- 
gated to the chairman many dutifes and powers "orBinartly retained by 
administrators. Second,* the school* s social . studies. department had ' 
a reputation for qual ity instruction which opened to students a wide, 
variety of topics and learning activiti.es. 'Maizeville, then, was 
chosen because it differed from Forest Hills in hav.ihg a distant ad- 
ministrator but openness of content withi*n -the classroom. Its strong- 
f ha irmtrr model demonstrates the potential for variation within tradi- 
tional school, structures to overcome the predominance of social coh- 
troT functions. A4iurtiber of benefits atcrued to the students, and to 
many of the staff, as a direct result" of this arrangement. ^, . 

' . ' The ' Community .of ' Maizev.ille 

Ma'izeviJUe is a smal 1 /farming, community which has become a 
bedroom suburb for two nearby urban areas. Like Freeburg, Maizeville 
has few jobs to offer its adults and teenagers, there are few restau-' 
rants, oo'movies, few parks, or .other sources cif recreation. Maizevine 
is a family town. Many who live there came btecause housing is-more *. 
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affordable and taxes are lower than in the cities'" where 'the parents 
work. Many students said tha^ their mother had returned to work when 
energy costs rose; in other words, two parents had to commute to the 
cityvto work, in order to pay commutTng and heating costs. Inflation 
and the need for a car has sent many of Maizeville's teenagers into 
the woVk force as vielT. Many worked more than twenty-five hours per 
week, partly to support the car -needed to get to their jobs in the 
shopping malls and fast-food restaurants of the cities.^ In addition, 
a number of farm children help seasonally on family farms or on large 
commercial farms that alsohire non-farm children during the summers. 

The town was settled by north European immigrants, and many' 
students at the high school could trace their roots to the early 
s^.ttlers of the area. New' families, and neW housing, appeared to 
outnumber the old^ causing a redefinition of the community over a few 
short years. Growth in population was causing increased school popula- 
tion, rare in this time of declining enrollment's in most schools in . 
this part of the state. 

The High School 

- ^ " Maizeyille High, the district's bnly high school, served approx- 
imately 1600 students, only slightly more than"'ft*Freeburg. Whereas 
the administfation at Freeburg was observed to be less involved with 

curriculum than indicated by its reputation, the' administration at 
» 

Maizeville actually had a more active policy of teacher' evaluation 
and a symbolic gesture toward curriculum oversight, than bel ieved-when 
the schoo3^wa^ selected for its variation from Forest Hills. For'the 
mast part, howevei>^, traditional administrative prerogatives inthese 
areas, which at Forest Hills and Freeburg existed but were rarely 



exercised, wer? transferred to the strong-chair, to the extent possible 
within the union xontract! 

The teachers' lounge wa^s filled with complaints about the princi- 
pal and assistant .principals, mostly aboiit the failure to support teach- 
ers in discipline matters, about promises not kept or projects not 
followed through to completion. The lofw morale among teachers in gerteral 
at the school was not typical of the social studies teachers'. The lack 
of administneftive attention to Retail was, however, evident i n isome school 
maintenance areas. Only the sidewalk nearest the front door wassTa^- 
quately shoveled in winter; other walks and paths to parking lots^ften 
remained precari.ously icy. New construction, necessitated by incrM's-^-^ 
ing enrollments, was .plagued wi th , problems. The teaching staff was/ 
happier with the planning stages than Freeburg's staff had been abouJ/ 
their new addition, and the social .studies department looked forward "to 
having adjacent rooms, a spacious office and proximity to the modern* 
library. TKough not a constructidri' expert, I was surprised to see how 
little insulation went into the roof of the new buildingl the warehouse- 
type construction made stages of ^bui lding eas^ to^ see -^ JJn: returning . 
to the school a year later, I-.was .tbTcTtTieTig^rting and pooling unit . 
never worked properly in the new wings and that other rather basic 
desjgn problems had emerged in this multi-million-doUar .expansion pro- 
ject. The social studies rooms were an appreciated improvement, but 
the problems that cropped up seemed to the teachers too^asic to be un- 
avoidable. , . 

The atmosphere of the school was generally cordial and pleasant, 
lacking in the intensity among the better students at Forest Hills and 
Nelson, but avoiding^ the antagonisms between staff and students at 
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Freeburg. A detention hall each afternoon meted punishments to the 

tardy or disruptiv'e. During study hall periods, students used the 

detention hall room for quiet study but could go to the library or 

other places of business upon request. At all four schools, athletics 
* 

was one of the few extracurricular activities that competed success- 

V 

fully with the time demands of student jobs. Maizeville^ in addition, 
had a small but strong music and drama cohort. ' ^ ^ , 

The principal anticipated that about half the graduates wouJd 
enroll in technical or undergradubte^schools. Classes were bracked by 
ability levels,, rare among schools in southern Wisconsin during this , 
time. Whereas the faculty at Forest Hills had fought to preserve 

C J 

tracking* but had lost* out to central administration shifts toward 
homogeneous classes to avoid appearances of discrimination, the teachers 
at'^Maizeville were committed to altering curriculum and materials to 
suit several levels of student ability, they fe^t this could best 
be done iij tracked classes, including basic or lowest level, general 
level, advanced, and in some subjection honors level. Accarding,to the 
> chairman^of social studies, the teachers' wishes had influence since 
the district was small, they had no o^ther high schools in the town to 
coordinate with, and they had fewer, layers of bureaucracy to cut through. 
The unique feature of Maizeville's tracking system was that students 
could participate in the decisfon. for placement. Several staff people 
tola me that students tracked themselves. The chairman explained that 
'the initial assignment came from the p.revious year's teacher in each 
subject, but that students could elect .a higher track^ if they wished. 
At the end of a nine-weeks or semester. grading period, if the teacher 
fe.lt a student could not perform at that level, the placement would be 
reassessed with the student, the counselor* and perhaps the> parents. No 
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permission would be granted to electa lower leveT unless extreme cir- 

♦ ^ 

cumstances warranted it; wanting free time for a job or? an "easy senior 
year" were not accepted as reasons for a lower track placement. In ^ 
social studies the enthusiasm ^among the staff for this plan was high; 
several teachers requested teaching upper le^l classes, and all taught 
some middle level courses. One woman in particular was committed to 
teaching the lower-ability ^Jtu.dents and developed her materials esij^ecial- 
ly for this group, though other teachers were assigned to that level when 
needed. Her special expertise with that group prevented the status 
stratification that can occur .within departments when high status ac- 
crues to those teaching upper level or honors classes. 

Staff and Structure 
About twelve years prior to the observation, the school organiza- 
tion had shifted from a traditional prij;)cipal-teacher plan <;spii«ao 
schools such as Freeburg to a strong-chairman model of organization. 
The "strong chairman" was called a department coordinator and given a 
salary increment higher than that previously paid to dfepiartment chairs. 
In addition, these. CQordina tors were given greater responsibilities, 
and to fill them, more extensive powers. The coordinator, or strong 
chairman, .acted as the administrator in all curriculum areas and in as 
many staffing areas as permitted within the guidelines of the union 
contract. In many departments, those teacher-administrator boundaries 
were observed more in letter than in spirit. .The result was that the . 
administrators, the principal and assistant pr-lnctpals, retained their 
authority over discipline and the s^igning of personnel evaluations. 
Authority over the substance of curriculum, the management of depart- 
.mental budgets and tbe substance of evaluation and improvement were 
delegated to the chairman. The principars distance from classroom con- 
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cerns and preoccupation with order-keeping was thereby less of a threat, 
or a source of antagonisms than that relationship held at Freeburg. 

Among the responsibilities detegated to the department coordinator, 
or strong chair, were the interviewing of prospective facul ty.membets, 
observing in classrooms, making recommendations for instructional im- 
provement, ordering of materials, and providing the basic substance of 
teacher ^eTciluations discussed and signed by the principal. *The coordina- 
tor could bargain for resource budgets for his department, could parti- 
cipate in encouraging f^fiulty members to resign, could oversee the re- 
vision of courses or the development of new ones. In addition, respon- 
sibility for developing articulation with junior high curriculum and 
for tracking decisions lay with the coordinator. These responsibilities 
implied powers beyond that'of the chairman at Freeburg or Forest Hills, 
where the role remained confined to helping schedule courses and teachers 
.planning budget allocations within funds set by the principal or central 
administration, and informal interaction with colleagues regarding 
course content or teaching styles. Such restraints as not being per- 
initted to contaci a publisfier directly, as Mr. Lennon found at Freeburg, 
would have been unheard of, even unworkable under the strong-chair 
model. ' ' * 

'yhereas the teachers at Freeburg would have welcomed such a 
model as a gift of new privileges, the administration at Maizeville 
saw the plan as serving their interests even more than those of the 
faculty. The principal and assistant principal interviewed explained.^, 
that almost half their time was spent "tracking down truants." When 
pressed for numbers, they estimated that only 100 students were tru- 
ancy problems. But "those same kids" took enormous amounts of clerical 
and'adminietrat.ive energies to locate, process paperwork on, and bring 



to the attention of their parents. The principal further noted that 
though school attendance is mandatory under the law, the juvenile courts 
in this jurisdiction do not support the school in pros,ecuting truancy. 
Suspensions for the offense are "a laught^ since they rflird absence, 
with absence, usually for students whose poor grades would not demon- 
strably suffer for the loss. The administration position on parents' 
roles are equally critical. The principal said^'that most of the truants 
had family problems or a history of drug usage. Of the faruily situa- 
tion, he s?iid that the parents oftfen did not support the school in 
distii'pline matters. Often neither parent was home, or even in town, 
because" of jobs in surrounding cities. When they heard of the problem, 
they tended to blame the school rather than their own inaccessibility. 
As the principal told it, "The kid does the same thing. in the summer 
but' no one sees it. When school starts; he does these things and-misses- 
.school. Since the pajg^it hasn't heard of the behavior before, he thinks 
it's the school's problem.", ^ . , 

In addition, the administrators felt unqualified to have a more 
active role 'in curriculum development and evaluation". They said they • 
cduld not be an expert in' every subject area and so did not want all 
the responsibility. for content. The assistant principal assigned to 
oversee social studies explained thet he had no expertise or experience 
,in the field, but had several relatives- who did. He himself enjoyed 
reading history and had an interest in the subject. He approved of 
the school's policy of rotating the subject area'assi(Jnments of the 
assistant principals every two or three years sothat all became ac- 
quainted with the various'departments. The gain in knowledge of the 
overall program 'offset the loss in extended oversight of a narrower 
range of departments. 
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For the .teachers, the delegation of curriculum matters to the 
coordina^r filled an intellectual vacuum in the school. One coordina- 
tor stressed that "v|e have never had" intellectual leadership in this 
school." ^ The school district had an assistant superintendent for 
curriculum coordination but^none^of the faculty knew what this person 
did. Although in the past the job had on occasion served as a stepping 
.stone to the superintendent's office, or to such a job with another dis 
. trict, several of the teachers d^d not know where this person.' s office 
was located. 

The delegation of considerable powers to the coordinator made 
the department as a whole more cohesive. ,In social studies, the pre- 
,sent coordinator had hired half the present faculty. The arrangement 
centralized the department's leverage with the administration in the 
.proposing of new courses or bud9.et changes.' While those departments 
v/hose coordinators chose not to exercise strong leadership did not 
suffer under this arrangement any more than under a traditional chairma 
ship, the pjan gave wide latitude "to those departments or coordi^nators 
/who did want to be eictlve, in building tjieir department' s reputation 
within the school or among simi-lar departments in the state. 

According to the ''princi pal some coordinators qjftose a passive 
role, perhaps because^the^ accepted the appointment reluctantly, be- 
cause' the department was small, or because they had no interest in^ 
-expanding their own administrative powers v/ith their accompanying 
loads of paperwork and decisions. Most coordinators, however, found 
the freedom to make decisions worth the extra troub\e in attention to 
detail. 

The strong chairman/coordinator model 'filled a purpose in giving 
administrators a method of offering rewards and sanctions. As men- 
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ytioned in.Jhe introduction to the case studies, similar union contracts 

at all four schools specified seniority and workload issues, with rigid 

« 

pay scales for yea;:s of service, degrees of education, and additional 
responsibilities of activity^ sponsorship or coaching. Administrative* 
discretion to withhold, decrease, delay, or increase pay or other 
rewards for merit was absent. When the assistant pr;>ncipal at MaJ^ville 
was describing varying teacher effort and competen^^, he was asked whethe 
he felt frustrated that there were so few reward and sanction mechanisms 
by which administrators could affect teacher competence. His answer was 
mor6 blunt than that of most administrators interviewed on this same 
topic, but its spirit was typical of their perception of what motivates, 
teachers: "Most of us just want to do a good job, and you know it, 
and that's all the reward you really need. In fact, I peYsonally, 
wherPI have an' evaluation , requested the principal not to put anything 
good, f . . if something was done wrong, I don't want to know I'm not 
doing wrong, otherwise how can you improve? But, now that's a little 
different with teachers, and, it's a little different story, now as far. 
as jncentij/e^ .^ou'knowj^ don't think that they're discriminated 
against because you can't give them money, or we don't get any bonus. . . 
.Monetarily you can't reward a teacher and that's a siiame, you know, 
and that budegtary things are getting more and more critical each 
year with the cost controls, there's jxist np doubt about that.. But 
you know the only way-y^u can really ^do it is verbally, and throw a 
medal once In a while and sign 4t or .if they do something outstanding, 
ah', write up a, special letter and thank them for it and so forth.. Or 
verbal appreciation'. . . .If .you think of incentive systems, there's a 
variety of ways, you know you are talking about time, you're talking 
about money, you're talking about letters 'of thanks or verbal thanks. 



And T reacly cap't think of anything else" -{emphasis added)/ 

He felt that salary bonuses for extra hou/.s^ for added attention 
to students, needing extra help, for creative course development wciuld 
not.be ^the rew/^^r^i for v/hlch^ teachers, working extra*wpre taking on ex- 
tra tasks, and they would backfire by causing dissension ambng teachers'* 
not receiving ^lich bonuses'/ When asked^whether rewards for taking on 
extra projects, or enriching standay*d courses, or meeting with students 
needed individual help might take the forin of aides, added, .course budget^, 
smaller class sizes or other "working condition". adjustments, the • 
assistant principal said that verbal thanks was the only way he (could 
think 6f to thank teachers for their efforts. . 
^ / The restrictions on ne^g-ative evaluations' are not so limited by • 
imagination as by bureaucratic and union fornTal guidelines. For a 
neqatiA/e evaluation to result in -the teacher' s reassignment to a^ dif- 
ferent task or removal" from the payroll, the requirements 3r^e bound. uq- 
in legalities which administrators find time-consurfiing and vuln'erable to 
law suits. Any {Misconduct, failure to perform classroom duties, of 
other serious^inadequacy^can be dealt with only after ^being carefiilly 
<iocumented as to time, place, nature of offense^ witnesses, effects 
onMudents and relation to school policy. To say that a teacher is 
not "a good;teacher'^ or "doe^ conduct his class effectively" is not 
reason /or taking procedures .agains't that teacher. The teacher has to 
'be a'^sent from class^'frqcjuently, .failing to. grade papers aod^ give _them 
back 'to 'Students,* or Otherwise shirking ass-igned duties in observable, 
concrete •ways. ^ ^ *\ - - 

• • Rather /than: undertake these prcxcedures which are cosily" in ad- 
ministrator time-,. unfavorable publicity and staff ill-will, the-' 



administrators said that they occasionally would use the threat of the 

forinal" procedures as leverage for pressuring teachers to improve. Be- ^ 

cause- teacher improvemeat is so closely tied to tourse cdntent, the ' 

administrators were pleased to delegate the apply^ing of 'pressure on 

teachers to the departmental coordinators wbodid share' the teachers' 

subject itiatt'er expertise. 

Retained by the administrators are the formal, paper evaluations 

of -each non-.probationary teacher. * Within br'oad .course outlines developed 
* * * ' ^' 

withia^the daprtmen't, the teacher^ submits periodic lesson plans to the 
office for filing. The princj,gal then uses these for the two-fold . 
purpose of providing a framework fot substitute teachers to^follow and 
Of guiding the administrator's annual vi^it to the classroom. The^use 
made of the guide is* somewhat* symbolic: The principal said that prior 
to a classroom visit by an administrator, the administrator will .pulT . 
the feld^en to see what the teacher li.sted as the subject of th^lday. 
H6 said, "If you go' inr there and thejjteacher is showing them a movie on 
the Civil wan and [the lesson plan says they are] in the Revolution, you 
know_,that Something is wronj." More subtle evaluative judgments are 
leff to the department coordinators.^ . ' - , 

For the administrators, the str&ng chair/coordiViator model re- 
lieved them of\the direct impact of one set of pressures. They could 
not avoid the pressures of feeling ineffectual to control student 
attendance. The assistant. principal described the students as "having 

•no fear," With good-pay-ing jobs, more discretionary income 'thaa marly af 
jthe.i.r teachers, an.d an aduU 'sensibility that came fr^om commuting to' 

•the.cvty to- work after school hours or a faTse adulthood provided by^ 

drink or drugs, the students were not easily manipulated by disciplinary 

A- 

' threats' at school:. "*.the kids don't hav.e a sense of fear anymore. 



They're not afraid, of anybody. They^re not afraid .of. the police; 
they're not afraid of local authorities, they're not'afraid of their ' 
parents; they are hot afraid "of courts. There's no fear*. And in 
the past, you^khow, you used -to* Be afraid of « . . /Vthe threatening: 
^woujd scare them; -they were a little bit a^id. TheyVe n6t 

afraidj They want to'act^like adylts but*'they don't want-to assume 
the respoasibi''lity of i adults V' ^ ' . ■ 

*'^^^^Jf^ijT|r^^ control ^ 

efforts,, disinterested teachprs challenged the. educational goals. In 

the assistant princil^al ' s mind, this disinterment ?xtencfed to teacher's 

• ' ' ■ * . . ' - • ' 

refusa] to handle discipline, includip^ staying after school, thus 

,the need for a del ten t Ion .ha 1 V. And their inability or >unwillingness 

to explain lessons enough'-limeS for all students" to understand. *To , 

provide, attention "to-stodents qf all abilities, without expeasive 

resource personnel, the school retained abi.lity tracking.- Tp-deal^ 

with instruction aind' classroom comp^etency more closely but in ways 

-that did aot intrude dn administrator time or reveal acfmlriistrator 

inadequacies, the. strong chair/coordinator model was established. This 

helped ovencome^what the assistant principal saw as teaching's .primary 

problem: "I gue^s probably the biggest problem thafr I've seen in educatio 

whe'^ther/^'it's here or other high schools i/ve' been in, there'.s a kind. 

Of rhdifference. ' You know.-- I'll do my job', but that's it; l'\V ' • 

leave. I don't th>nk that it's hard to really p4»npa>nt what' it is,- but 

there isn't an awful lot of devoted people. That' s ijiy, personal feeling. 

paused and added, I feel Sam is devoted." " . v 

^ Mr.. -Carrico'-and Social Stuclles - * 

^ T6 See the jtrong cha>*?./coordinardr^model working its optimum, 

one-iRust turn to SamXarrico, the' cha*j,rntan of the social studies 'depVt- 
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•^ment* -Hjb and the tnath coordinaktor-wereN thought by the administration'^ 
^aad- faculty to be the teachers who tookpo^Ulve adyinV^ge of t)ie strong-* 
chair model, both for their careers and for their departments and- stu- 

. denfs.> Mr. Carrjco. ^combined, the brbad discretionar^y pawers delegated 

, * ' . . . . 

formal?^ and iGfOrmally^.^y the administration witli a^strQng entrepren- 

eurial drive of his own. -He 'sought .putvTeadership, in pro^6ssionSiV organ- 

" iza.tlons, in, economics educatiph c.nd sociaT.studies, at the state and 

natipnaV Tevi?1s.- In addition to his teacher and ccordinatihg obliga- 

tidri's within- the'Achool, he ran a sma1> Service business, after sjcVooI 

, '\ , ' * 

* 'hdurs, as he .jjut it, "that's our. Acapulco trips/ fie ^created the job, 

• . 7/ V^-' * " K • • * * ' "'^ ■ 

* wh?c^*is^'toa-* unique to^ describe .without revealing his identity, mar- 

sHaV^ed students and other. 5ke9ther$ needing Outside income, and developed 
business; that-'brought'"in.'inconie oVer,severa1 years' time. ,He serve'd • 

^)n"a' local govern<rtental,J)o*afd and managed to ^tten4 wo<;kshops\at uni- 
V-^^eViifeies and governmental agencies ''each. summer related; to-* social 

s^tudTes^ issues!" A strong '^.aggres^siVe individual, who talked freely ^ 
;> abou^t his own energies and aggressive approach to his, role, Mr. Car- 



inessman than .like a 



f '^^ - ; ;v*ri(;o' dressed por'e Vi ke . a Tpro^fe^s^Siortal .^orvbusi 
•e^-'* -sori.al' studies teacher in this parjt of the state, wearfijig bright - 

L *r sports jatkets^'and tieS-.^ jc;6rvveying- a dynamic quality (and affluent ^ . , 

appe,?irance) beypnd what most-teachers wnt to the trouble , for.. He told 
^' / " .h*is students he often came to schoaV at 4:30 in the morning, to -get .work 
V done witliout missirtg seeing his childrep^. ' 
' ^ ; ^Mr» C;A^^^'^ CO 's, personal and professional%ri|Je and his energetic 
approac^Uo ^problems prompted him to take full advantage ^pf the authority 
conveyed iltii^n the'stro.ng-chair^ole. After twelve years irrffirto^^ 
\ ^' had^f),ired halt.the^.§oci4l studies Staff and been instruijiental, in develbp-^^ 
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ing JthjB department's philosophy and course offerings; The administra- ^ 

* tgr^'.took his word on hiring decisions and mostly relied on his judg-' 
ioents f dr.. staff evaluations, wfthin the department. He 5aid that he 
fr®3uently>isited other te/icher's classes and came up with ideas to 

• help them improve. He sought staff ideas about new cbtirses or revisions 
"of current ones^. -^-He ^toj0^k the lead in^eeking out new materials for his * 

^'^om course and for otws in the department and encouraged other 
■ teachers* to take similar initiatives. As a .result of his leadership . 
in searching for{good materials and of his aggressive pressing for 



department budgets, the social studies depar.tment was. extremely well 
supplied w/th current simulation games, films, texts, auxiliary books, 
'and othpr instructional materials. He was proud that his own energies 

/ 'seemed contagious, that other teachers responded to his concern for 

^' ^ ' ' * " / • . i - ^^^^ 

\ * quality with equal concern. • S 

^ ^ His strong personal ity .and considerable powers over peers could 

-have made Mr. Carrico very. unpopular. -H.V§ sense of humor helped alle- 
. ^ ■ ^ . ' v' , . ^ ' . .. ■ 

• . v.wte s:ome of his 5trong^wi^l; some on the staff took his ego with a 
. < ■ ' * ^ ■ - ■-. ~ ' 

'. graiik of salt. Others were. grateful to ha\(e more adequate materials' 

. • "than their .counterparts at other schoolsj'n the region, and "they ■ 

f/i Ver.e' gi^ateiful to Mr, Carrico for helping build their, department' s 

•'i .'^iitanding within the schgol (^)id for helping to put the schooj ""on the 

\ f ^^!'.map" among other high schools and' especially other sociff* studies de- 



^0 ♦ 
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V partmehts'in the State. -The school 'was chosen "because state depart- 
, "ment Of public instrud^ion personnel and other teachers insisted that 

no study of social ^studies ih the state would-be cS'mp^et.e without Mr. 

* . ' . . ' \ ■ 

• Carric'o. m's colleagues within the school knew that w|ien they bothered 
'to* put for% effort, their efforts- would be suE)ported ctiid made more 
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productive under Mr. Ca9?*ico*s chatrmanship/^His active use of Ms 
teaching rolertTiving speeches on new whys to explain economics con- 
cepts at professional meetings or stepping^ into positions of leadership 
wjthfn the cpmmun.ity, contrasted dramatically with the defensive posi- 
tions taken by teachers at Freeburg and Forest Hills, who felt underpaid 

^and under-apprecTated and better unobtrusive than visible.*. 

His peers tolerated his role in their evftluationf' because they - 
knew him .to be more knowledgeable about their methods and subject mat- 
ter than the Administrative staff. Of the principal, one remarked, "How 

♦can M know what's going on?"" Expectations of administrative interest 
Mn course content or instructional/method werelow,' but^le'ss vteffsion- 
filled.than at Freeburg where evaluations were more haphazard. What- 
ever Hr. Carried would say to an administrator about a staff member had 
probably already been conveyed to that Staff member when'vt became, an 
issue, whether it.was a need for .imprpvefnent or an occasion for praiSe. 
Mr. Carrico saw^his evaluative role in teniis of "process evaluation," or 
improvement. rather. than summary judgments for or agatnst his peers. The 
others. were not obligated tQ.agree^ and would_in turn. have their own 
conferences with .the^ administrators much like those held at- Forest Hills 

;Any demands he made on their time, including out.of class preparation, 

-extra Kours beyond the minimum, Mr.' Carrico was putting, in as, well. 
He had tried to hire people who would take their teaching seriously and 
had no patience with ^lockpuhchers, 

His> rewards to teachers could include allowing them to arrange 
their schejiules to suit .them, assigning favored poUrses to teach', ^nd 
in many Subtle ways making conditions better for their work. ,As noted, 
negative rewards are more varied ai the administrative level, and can 
include- numbers of threats, and possible •d=is1nissal; .positive rewards 
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for Staff efforts at that level are .limited to the administrator's 
imagination, usually to thank you . At the level, of the department coor- 
dinator; the range of positive rewards for hard-working teachers, is 
much broader, especially since it includes informal tasks, input into 
^departmental policy, the chance to develop new courses, and other mat- 
ters directly related to work in the classroom, and has the potential 
of being continuous throughout the school year rather than concentrated 
at a single evaluation conference. 

^ By^ delegating so many matters to the strong chair , the adminis- 

trat^on^ demonstrated one method a^t their disposal for rewarding ^tea-' , 

jhers. "Certainly the teacher with the most seniority and years of 

extra effort was c-hosen as coordinator in this department* In addition, 

the ^tensions between .the' educative goals and social control* goals , very 

prominent at this school as at Freeburg and ForesT"Hills, could be 

^cesolved productively in many instances. For example, the administra- 

tions's yielding to the expertise of subject matter specialists in 

determining most policy avoided the faculty backlash seen in Forest 

■ 

HilU. teachers' responses to de- tracking , and the.freeburg teachers* 

Resistance to rule changes -made ^without their consent. The' Maizevil le ! 
' ' ' • ' ' . * 

fadtilty 'tould be used more. for teaching than for "putting out fi/es," 

.as at Freeburg. ^ Some standards of evaluation were more clear, -as 

w,ell, including items, such as how the teacher deal^ with high- and ^ 

1l)w-,ability students. JinaVly, the administration was able to use the 

strong chair model to reward extra effort. Not .only werie the most J 

competenf^teactters the ones considered for the chairmanships, but 

others in the d^epartments were not neglected. Jhe strong chair advo- 

Cacy of departmental concerns rewarded those departments willing to hash 
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out cohesive policies ^nd collective requests, whether for budgets; 
curriculum^ revisions or staffing. While the similarity between ad- 
ministrators an?l their concerns at Freeburg and Maizeville make 'it 
very, unlikely that individual teachers would have faired any better 
at Maizeville than at Freeburg in having influence, the Maizeville 
teachers had the added leverage of a central advocate i^ the strong 

chair. In the case of the social studies department, this advocate 

ft 

was forceful and respected, so^faculty input was considerable. The 
periodic meeting af the coordinators tended to be more substantive than 
a regular faculty meeting, many of which consisted qfreading announce- 
ments. In the absence of a faculty senate, the.s^s meetings provided a 
forum for faculty to remember the existence of the other departments 
and recall their department's, place in the overall program, with or 
without strong agreements or policies emerging^frjom the meetings. 

That the "arrangement suited all concerned better than the more 
fragmented, adversarial roles had pi a'gued the 'Freeburg teachers, was 
evident in the responses to the differing parties to certain policies. 
Mr. Ca^rico feU'that his atterrdance at professional meetings pro- - 
v.ided a service to the school .becaus'e he came in contact with new 
ideas and materials- Vong before he would have it the contact depended 



♦ on mailed ads or lict-ary 6r .university cours^ork. He clearly liked 
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giving tal-ks and attelyding these meetings, but he saw them as advan- 
tageous to a'^l the stiff. To the principal , the trips were ways the 

'^Ool- had of>eward/ng hf? efforts. The principal indicated that he 

thought of the penms^ion -to attend as a favor granted to Mr. Carv^" 

rather than as an assignemnt for Mr. Carrico to represent the school or 
'to Search for new materials. 



Maizeville Classrooms " ' 

The real test of^tbe strong chair model of organization has to 
be its impact on classrooms. As mentioned, one. impact most directly 
felt was the .role of the chair irv hiring. Mr. CaiVico had hired 
teachers he felt would be hard-working. Some he hired away from other 
school systems; others came to Maizeville for their first job. Most ^ 
of the teachers- in the department took advantage of the resources Mr. 
Carrico helped assemble and responded by collecting materials on their 
own. Motivation was high for^eve^ oping new courses. An e^cology 
course developed just prior to ^the observations was a rare link with 
another department, in this case science. While I was. at the scfiool , 
p\ans were being drawn for a psychology course within .the social studies 
department. An active view of the teaching role and an absence of 
walls between official knowledge and teachers' personal knowledge greatly 
opened up information and resources to students.^ When 1, commented that 
they seemed to have "adequate*' resources, Mr. Carrico jumped on the 
word adequate^ saying that they had a wealth of resources. Unlike the 
teacliers at Freel>urg, wlio never had enough copies of their books,^Mr. 
Carrico said that their problem at Maizevil l^was remembering whaf they 
had so^hat they could use it. He said that sometimes Storage was such 
"a problem that good materials would be forgotten for awhile before 
being retrieved and used again, (He thought the new additions of class- 
rooms, office and storage woiild cillow materials to be stored more 
systematically and accessibly; now every nook in his office and in 
some rooms was filled with filmstrip sets, extra books, and printed- 
instructional aids.) An added resource which prompted teacher partici- 
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pation in the development of resources was the access the teachers had 
to good videotape recording equipment and staff. An audio-v'isual staff^ 
would set timers to pre-tape televisioR programs for teachers. In 
addition, the availability of the equipment and videotape players gave 
teachers incentive to return to school at night to tape documentaries 
or historical news retrospectives if no staff was- available to do it. 
This added a timeliness absent in the Bob Hope Korean War films shown at 
Forest Hills and an improvement in quality over the stuffy room, and 
poor quality of tapes at Freeburg. 

The general pattern, then, of impact on the classroom wa's of 
setting a lively tone, of establishing expectations that teaching and 
learning were stilt going on, and of providing materials and atmosphere 
conducive to generating more materials and ideas. The administrative 
concern for truancy could not impact on classrooms by its diminishing 
the rolg of content, as at Freeburg, or by its concern for budgets and 
credits, as at Forest Hills, Though Mr. Carrico was known to "fill 
the room" when he entered, the teachers knew that without the strong 
chair model and without his particular leadership, their department 
would have had a smaller share of resource? and less autonomy in develop 
ing interesting courses. Their impatience witK'' his potentially domin- 
eering personality was tempered by the fact that his aggressiveness paid 
off in the. community $nd in the office when he represented them. - 

That is the general picture. The classroom observations focused 
on two teachers whose classes present perhaps thsc extremes of ways 
teachers can respond to the bejiefits and drawbacks of .this model. The 
first is Mr. CarricQ^'s owh class, mainly, because fie, like Mr. Harris at 
•Forest Hills, taught history from the perspective of one trained in 
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economics. The second is Mr.Seager a teache? who resembled Mr, Lennon 
at Freeburg for the inconsistency of his methods ^nd effectiveness. 

Mr. Ca^rrico's upper level junior history class provided a 
good insight into his teaching methods and into his u^ of the working 
conditions he had helped to provide. It was one of the few classes ob- 
served in which students were required to discuss, read, and write. 
Interestingly, it was one of the few classes in which students* names 
were frequently spokeji by the teacher. The class consisted of about 
twenty juniors and was the second year of a two-year history sequence. 
In contrast to the defensive position, of social studies at Freeburg, 
the staff at Maizeville had insisted, under Mr, Carrico*s leadership, 
fhat .history be a two-year requirement.^ Mr. Carrico explained that this 
allowed ''post-holing," or going into detail rather than skimming 
through a survey. , Sociology arid economics were also required, as one- 
semester courses. "And that's just setting the table." Electives 
beyond that three-year sequence included ecology, .advanced economics, 
and other^tradi tional social studies electives. 

The semester of the observations dealt with the late nineteenth 
and early^wentieth centuries and covered such, economics topics as the 
rise of industrialization and its effects on the economy and sociaV 
life of the country, the trust-bysting days of Roosevelt, the Gilded 
Age preceding him and the economic booms and busts that f#lQwecI. Mr. 
Carrico combined a number of teaching strategies.. He assigned readings 
in a book^ which contained paired, opposing interpretations of historical 
issues or events. Jn addition, he occasionally showed films and assigned 
book reviews on historical topics. His primary means of conveying infor- 
mation was through lectures and directed discussion. His lectures carried 
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none of the connotations of tightly controlled information evidenced at 
Forest Hills. He frequently chased asides, stopped 'to re-explain 
abstract concepts, interjected personal opinions^or related current news 
items, and paced between his desk and the blackboard. The outline for 
the lesson would be on the board when students entered, or written as 
he talked. It did not substitute for extended descriptions and analyses 
as- Mr. Schmidt's transparency outlines did. 

In an interview at the end of the semester, Mr. Carrico but- 
lined his goals for the history sequence. As the child of immigrants, 
he wanted the students to have a strong sense of their own cultural 
heritage and that of others: "They owe it to Thomas Jefferson, to ' 
'Abraham' Li ncofn, "evert l:o"^]>lTxon,' and they owe it to the future genera- 
tions. You need to know the road you're traveling. You need to know 
these things weren'.t heaven-sent. There was a Gilded Age, there were 
immigrants. . . .*' In addition, he thought students needed economics 
"purely to function." Without information "you're at the mercy of some- 
body else." He structured his courses to combine' theoretical concepts 
with "factual" history. His teaching style was as assertive as his 
dealings with the administration. He actually. was one of the few 
teachers to^call students by name when addressing them. He called 
on students with leading, recitation questions, but also called on them 
to comment on thei^ Hork or behavior. He had a store of humorous 
phrases whichpunctuated the lectures with opinion and perhaps control. 
He might Stop in mid-sentence to say, "Mary, you're f1yinq|0ver 
.Denver. Come back to class." On more than one occaison, he 'commented 
in front of the class on a student's pa^pej^fT^" George, by the way, I. have 
to tell you your book review was very thorough. That's a great improve- 
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ment over that la,st test you handed- in. ** He had ofie or two students he' 
teasedy usually over a long period of time so that the running joke 
provided a theme^trnd-^variation of humor. He said he carefully, picked 
only throse students who could take teasing; clearly, this was pne way of 
Jceeping the class alert and participating-. He made assignments, expected 
them to be in, graded them with comments as well as letter grades, and 
at times had students read eac^ other**? papers on a topic. 

_ The openness of information in this class, the teacher*s lac*k < 
of boundaries between his personal knowledge and the course content; 
the greater]^ amount' af student contribution in written and oral form^ . 
the.,varied use of resources, — all differed markedly from the tight- 
patterns of knowledge access at Forest ^Hills'. »Tjjg. students, hrowever, 
retained some suspicion of course content. The^ appreciated his 
expertise, and many felt his apparent affluence, gave him more credi- 
bility tha.n most, poorer social studies / teachers would ttave on .econo- 
mics topics. They felt constrained, however, in presenting their'own 
ideas. They felt, unlike Miss Langer's students, that student talk was 
valued but expressed in interviews frustration at being unable to dis- 
agree with Mr. Carrico. Some were intimidated by his strong personality; 
others felt inadequate to address impromptu a subject op which he w^as 
prepared' and IgiowledgeabVe. Most experienced, some suspicion of beliei^ 

course content -similar to that expressed by Forest Hills students, 

7 - ■ • . ' - ■ " 

but those wlio did said it was more because of their, own lack of knowTedge 
rather than because his information directly contradicted other sources 
they had consulted. It was interesting that one group who did question 
his opinions was the students holding outside jobs. Several students 
at Nelson and Maizeville disagreed with their teachers over the benefits 



and safety of nuc^lear power. One girl at Maizeville directly disagreed ^ 
with Mr. Carr-H^o's assessment of safe and necessary nucllfeir power plants'. 

.She did not speak up in class, but spoke at lengtli ih her intei^view 
about her own experiences. She had been working' for som^' time at a 
facility for severely handicapped children. Many of these were the 
children of x-ray technicians and other s working around radiation.. 
She had seen the birth defects and had been interested enough .*o 
investigate the family histories of spme of the chiMren. While she ^ 
would never be convinced by Mr. Carrico, neither wouj^d $he have shared* • 

•this informat^n. with the cla§s. Most students felt less sure of thqir 

divergent opinions and felt that ev^n if they were 'provjed to be right, " 

the interchange would damage their persuasiveness /because of their " , 

♦ * ' ^ 

'lack of expertise as compared with his. Other students, conujienting 

on which sources of information they learned from, .conclu,ded 'the 'lee- 
tures were, most beneficial, thfe bo6ks valuable only after the explana- 
tq,ry lectures,^ and the teacher open to varied opinion's., Mr. Xarrico's 
class., then, was contradictory 4n demanding much more' of students and^, 
requir;iffg. active participation, but being so strongly information^rl as to 
.intimidate dissent. , • ' . , 

A part of the' success of Mr: Carrico' s history class ^was that 
these students were high .in motivation and achievement. Almost all 
felt themselves to be coHege bound. They w'ere reflective. students, with 
many outside j'nterests such as 5obs, music, 'and volunteer work. I asked 
Mr. Carrico whether he^wQuld be able to expect equal, complia.npe with 
middle, or lower level students^ He assured me that^iieV^emanded work 
of all students. He said that the lower level needs satisfaction and ^ 
successes; he advoca^ted s-tructuring assignments so as to gi ve\immediate 
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success,, since for some^ of these low-achieving students the hindrance 

to learning is the feeling of past fail'ures as much as actual intellec-..^ 
• * " ' , . .. 

tual c%pacity. He said that he assigned simpler readings to middle • ; * 

level students, not using. for example the book with paired readings, ■ ; : 

sijice even upper level 'Students said it was the hardest to ufiderstand ; . . ■ f.,, 

of all their assignments. ' But he did not draw back and make ho demands.^ . 

on^them, rs he felt usually happeti^d in non-tracked cl asses i where 

ihe teacher gives up, teaches to the lower middle and^ loses everyone 

in- the process. He felt no constraints on his teaching, from truancy . 

And drugs, to ^r'^nt' attitudes, 'to resources, to 'Staff ^Pations. "If . 

you .c^n*t teach at Maizeville, you can't teach.". 

While 'most .of his colleagues took advantage of the breadth of 

resWces to bring students actively int,o the. learning. process , Mr. 

Seager did not. Mr.- Seage'r taught spciolqay abd middle level iii story 

students. 'He was as caJual as Mr. Carrico WasJ'n^ense. His class was » 

very small and could have given b^)portunity.>w^ very individualized^ 

instruction*, with explajnations and:as5lgnmei;its geared to the spjecific 

needs of .the group. Instead, Mr. :Se^ager followed ? pattern mudh like 

tfrat-of Mr. Lennon at Freeburg where {Resources were not so abundant. 

^ .Mr. .Seager used the resou'ir,ces_ at Mai zevi Me ^to -reduce his efforts 

father, than incfeasje them. His lectur^es Vere "bril liant, .when he lec- 
' / ' ' ■ \ ■ V:' ' .'^ ' ' ' . ' ' ' ' . 

tured/ He too had been a child, of imm.igrants.- He also had been, active 

fn teacher union.S and- ir), e1ec.tn.v« poli.tics. ^When he drew on these ex- 
perieoces, the stud'ents j'istei^ed aftentively. They expressed inMnter- 
views their ^espect for his>1de range of experience and travel apd for 
\i^ Vasp'of 'the re^l world of ".porivtics arid economics . Like Mr. Len- 
non' s, studej^ts, they '.saw' that this;teacher had a great deal to givfe. 

• ■ ; - ' .•■ ') 
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Partly because af health probleijis, partly because of indifferent 
* ' ; ■ . ^ . \, ■ 

students, and perhaps because of declining.'interest or confidence in his. 

own ability to affect students Mr; Seager demandfed little of students,.. 

He assigned readings in plass, 6ven using inquiry-bas,ed, Socratic 

materials for silent seatworlc.^ He^drew on the extensive fllnl collection ^ 

.to show a-ftlm several days per week. To.Jjiis credit, he went, to great 

trouble to build up' the school's file of videotaped television documen- 

" taries and televised historical events; these he showed with frequency. 

' ' ' ' . ^ \ 

Mr. Sea*ger did not want to limit students* knowledge, of the - 

subject, nor was he interested in consensus models of Jiistory and poli-.' * 

^ ^ . . J : . ^ . . . / 

tics. He warfted^ students to care about his coTicerns but did not structure 
the course in a way that plilled studentso'.rtto the learning process. Mr. - 
{' Carrico5 who had hired Mr. 'Seager away frpm another school system maoy- W 

' years, ago when they IT^ worked together in stO-te social studies prgani- , 

: ■ , . jE^ation work, felt thB\ Mr. Seag&V was very brighf-and informed but unable 

to teach/ His inefficacj in^the cTas^-room stemmed; "^ccord-ing* to Mc_ \^ 
.Carrico; 'from his false confidence ^that'knoyih.g the ^information enables 
■ ■■ one. ta;teach it effectivery. v f/'. . ^ ■ - 

i^'^' Mri' Seager also h'ad;'.a. different view of students.. Whereas Mr. 
Carrico felt free-. to ye.ll. at students', cajole themf-^tg^se 'them into ' ^ 
. coppera^lon, Mr., Seager felt that .some rstudents ^peeded a >lBce in the 
. , school where the^ felt welcqnie. He;fhad several boys' In this small class ' 
who were' freqjiently absent- feather than put them in the hands of th.e 
. truanj-trackersr, hg Would give them^ chances to make up work or return, to ^ ' 
class unpenalized./ His.T^atlbjnale was that if he pressed them too far, ' ; 
• they would^drop out of schoQl, that ^hi*s was the only class some of them, 
felt free to come to. *Two bf the boys appeared to be on" drugs* paYt of the - , 
time they we^e in class. Wh^n^asked aboUt<this pattern, Mr. Carrico dis-;:^ . 

ERIC , . „ •■."■... w i ■ ' V:-- 
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agreed strongly with the. strategy, saying thai failing to demartd something 
of students does not, convey a message of liking them, that his Iresponse 
to similar students is to tjell them, to"" shape up or shijj out. • . 

With the uneven attendance and-^tudent passivity, Mr. Seager nevertheless 
proceeded to teach a ^eat deal of 'history. He was personally kno<vledge~ * 
able about certain Indian tribjes, about behind-the-scenes^oli ticf , 
about labor issues, about western^ ^ogra^phy and farming, aDout many - 
subjects which came up in th^ course. When he lectured §i6out these f 
topics, the students paid attention,^asked questions, 'antl mentally 
^^rtkipated. ' T-hey did not take notes' and some did not do classwork 
' assignments,: which consisted. ol". answering, questions at ^he end of in'- • 
class- readings. .Like Mr. Lennan, Mr.^Sea^er had not come, tD 'terras with, 
institutional ^demands. At his forfner school , he had* been the Mr. 
Carrico, developing new programs,' gathering resources on a slim budget, 
hiding in good teachers,,,, His^role at Maize vm,e had with; p^^sing years'" ' 
become le^s acti\fe. Like Mr. Carrico, he worked outsjjide-6f scffooTal . 
a job which provided needed supplementary income, and like Mr. * Carrico^, ^ 
he 'was self-employed and dependent on his creative energies to keep the 
business going. It was a popular busines^s, one that did not,Mntrude~ ^ ■ \ 
on: school^ time, except , perhaps in affecting his.ene.rgy levels.; He, ,\ ' 
too had coinnjini^'ty standing beyonrf the teacher role and took and active _; 
/".interest jn affate^around'''him. • - ' . . , . 

Mr. Seag^r's reduced teaching efforts point to one problerft with' / 
the strong-cha^ir model. It is no' lesS' likely'to defer or abdicate ^ , '» 
^^responsibility than the t/§aTtional adrrffi^iistratof' is .whe;i negativ^^ evalu- 
' a'tiq^s are called for. /Mr. Carrico said that he co^sfantl^, tried to get 
Mr. Seager to prepare hiVlessohs more carefQUy^^ ta make a^signtn^ents, ^; . 



to'lgrade stjudent papers more tboroughly. Perhaps this was true. Ae- 
cording to Mr. Carrico, he always appt;oach0d Mr. Seager on ihe basis 
df ,nj.s expertis^his competence in the subject and his past efforts/ 
The^e comments werW-ajiped at improvement rather than^censure. 

. .Mr. Seager maybe unfairly^ singled out here because -of his 
health. problems' during that semester.. A return to the' schopi over a 
year l^ter found him to be much more energetic, more upbeat about his 

' teaching and his students. One of his problems ha^Ub^een that the stuv 

' < - ^ ' ' -^"^"^ — ' » ' 

dents 'did ijQt %hare his keen interest in^hiftory, he had not realized 

that backing toff lecturing di,d not solve that problem "but only^^mqide it • 

.worse because it was his lectures, which students found so informat-^v^. 

Their reading problems, poor study habits aiid short attention- spans , ^ 

• ^ r ' * . * 

were' overcome by his, spi'n'ning of historical lore. His lectures were 

" '> . , ^ / - - ' 
more' like^stery-t^lling and- students became caught up ia'themf as .they , 

did riot in clolng, seatwork. " ^ ^; ^ 

' Even if singled out unfairly/it has been necessary to re>n^Mr. 
* ' * • ^ *^ *" . 

Seagei»''^ situation simpli/ because", it points to the fact that how'indi- 

. • ■ . ■■ , 

viduals use artd respond to their instftutioFial; stfuctures helps deter- 

5g'ne th^- impac/b of those structure's in accdmplVshing- t^eir .goals. . In 
'-this case, the strong chair ,di*d no more than afi administrator would. ■ 
have done in sanctioning the. weak pattern, of teachiOg^in this dais. •. 
On the. other hand, 'the: Strong chair did- far .more to 'motivate, aiid reward . 
'hard-working teaeh•e'^s; th.anf would Jiave^ bdeij -^tri/e under a., traditional' . " 
school framfework*. '^- .s:* • ' •' ^. ' • ■; : \ \ ' . ■ 

' • "One Jast^ea4<f)es§;J0'f the s.trong chair model must be*npted: it 
'does not, necessarily., provi(?e for exd(ninatton of ..the impact of insti^uctlon 
and of contienr^OT the students.- At all the" schobls., teachers^ haVe- very, 



liroited views of what students carv contribute to the learning process. 

Student ftalk is considered disruption at forest HilU, and student . ' 

effort 1^50 unexpected at Fre^6urg that few meaningful assignments. 

are made. 'Thp low expectations Mr^Seager had of- students is not entirely 

surprising. One exa'mple of student requirements that was surprising 

v(as a mock' trial in Mr* Carrjco's class, He had a fair amount of success^ 

,in having certafn students go to^senior citizens to interview them about 
the town and"* the memories they had of the Depression. He had less^^suc- 

§es4.,with the , mock' trial of Harry Truman for the dropping of the bbmbs , 

• on Hiroshima and Nagasaki\ Students* were Assigned to, role play- the 
American and ^Japanese government and scientific leaders; another , student 
was assigned to each side for examining witnesses. Mr. Carr^co g^ive ; 

.the students some advance preparation time, but no explanations of role * 
playing or of the basjc issues to look foi^ in studying about their 
chara^^er. The trial Jiegan with a scientist taking theystand but" 
t^ifying about himself in the third person. One student was in char^r 
.acter, but the -person interroga^ting^ did no.t know what to ask. Gradually, 
Mr. Carrico began to interject coinments, clarifying characters or rais- 
ing issues. Finally, the students drifted back to their seats'while he ' 
tool^'up the^topic in lecture. After class, he told me, knew that 
would happen." • . ' • 

^ - 'What became apparent after ihdA experience was that the adminis- 

. t,ratiVe/teacher structure could iiave cinsicjerabk. impact; on vhaf teachers 
' . ■ ' . * " ■ * 

require, of themselves anj^ each, other. It was less clear :if/hether the 

■ • ''\, , , " . ' . 

structure observed so far had the capacity to evaluate the impact of know- 

ledge forms* on students, and-indee^ the credibility of school knowledge 

itself. Teachers at MaizeV'>lle v^e.re more aware. of inslcuctlpnal di^ffer- 
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ences because the chair made it a point to know. So there was more . 
interchange about the nature of assignments, forms of testing than at 
the other schools. Because ttjeseossues are, so closely associated 
with academic freedom and p.ersonaV style, they^ are rarely broached 
even within a close department. For that reason, ^ven a structure like 
the strong chair model h'as'.greater capacity to influence the access- 
ibility of school knowledge than to consider Vhat impact that knowledge 
and those ways of knowing are haying on students'. 

' Even. with these drawbacks, the strong chair model of organiza- 
tion 9vercanie many of the constraints common to scbools where adminis- 
tr^ti^on empjiasize drder and' c'ontr&l . " While the administrators at Maize- 
ville tracked truants and kept the builcfing running, the social studies 
department was free to teach, -supported by abundant materials, tangible 
^and int^ogible rewards for their e\tra efforts, and a collegial framework 
The ch^f problem emerging as many yoynger teachers built up experience 
was tjke .dilemma of sha^^the strong chair position in turn wtthout 
losing the momentum and continuity buiU up by Mr. Carrico. In order 
to keep these teachers,, it might beoomd. necessary to let them share 
inthe responsibility. Given the intense nature of^the coordinator 
positiori, this rotation m^ight prove to be' beneficial -to those who 
have held the position well. Whether this ever became necessary, ^ 
jt was clear that thi,s structure offered the staff many constructive 
supports in a more adversarial teacher-administrator relationship. 
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/ -CHAPTER 1 ' I 
NELSOff^HIGH SCHOOL " ^ 

N#lson High was known among social §tudies teachers, 
university professors of education, state department of public in- 
struction officials and neighboring communities as the high school 
with "academic" pri^ic'ipals* It was chosen for its variation from 
Forest Hills in the closeness with which administrative personnel 
'worked with teachers in support of instruction and with the- openness - 
of course content* to students.. While the structures atMaizeville 
and Freeburg \^aried somewhat from their reputations, the Nelson High 
organization bore out its image of 'a collegial place ^for teachers 

T 

and admin istjfStors to work together* During the observation period, 

the curriculum and staff organization reflected many years of working 

« * 

toward this goal;^ in the year following the field work, declining 
enrollments and^ potential faculty lay-offs clouded this otherwise 
constructive relationship. 

The Community of Nelson Heights 
NelsorTHe^'ghts and Blackhawk were small suburban communities 
which also served some rural families* Nelson High servfed both com- 
munities, drawing from elementary and junior high schools in the 
separate towns. Nelson Heights *wars characterized by residential 
ar,eas and small' businesses, ancl Blackhawk by residential areas of 
working class .and middle class families* There was no significant' 
indijstry in the towns ^ and m&ny parents drove to nearly cities to 
work in high technology, government, aiid service industries, 
number of parents of Melson'High students owned their own businesses 

; V ' 171 • 
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in Nelson Heights or the nearest city. Large numbers of the students 
held jobs outside of school hours in retailing, fast food places, and 
clerical or mechanical work. 

■ The two communities had had the option during the 1950's of 
continuing to send their children to schools in the nearest big city. 
They c\^ose instead to risk higher taxes in order to keep their children 
out of the more bureaucratic school system and nearer to home in 
schools the community could' influence and watch over. They did not" 
want their 'children to become "lost" in a digger, more- impersonal 
school system; they wanted schools that served the needs of Nelson 
Heights 'children. From the beginning^ then, the Nelson Heights 
schools reflected community support, conscious attempts to work out 
an e.ducational philospphy compatible with the varied population within 
the district, and a sense of responsibility among citizens for the 
welfare-6f the school. There had been no divisive battles over bond 
issues, as in Freeburg, just to "guarantee safe, functional buildings. 
In fact, the "science chairman told fne that the building constructed 
fon the high school was the least expensive per square feet of any 
h+gh school in the state; it was not as elegant as the schooTs^i.lt 
in thevl920's nor as shiny modern as many contemporary schools,* but 
its physical layout wa*s planned with instructional needs in mind and 
"Us econmy reflected careful budgeting', A man was hired .to be the 
principal-superintendent in those early*years; he and another few 
staff members were hired to work during the year of building con- 
struction on a phiJlosophy for the school system, building on the \' ' 
community's desire for an education th^it would be strong in skills 
'and in- human vaTues about how to live in the world. The teachers 
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hired to open the school were' hi red with forewarning of this 

philosophy and their obligation to work within it. 

The history of principals was a key to the. establ isMng_of a 

school beneficial to the students and -the community. Nelson High was 

known in the region as the only high school with a history of 

"academic" principals, principals whose beginnings as classroom 

teachers had not been rationalized into bureaucratic modes by their 

advanced degrees in educational administration, principals who could 

discuss subject matter and instruction with teachers from informed 

and involved concern. Best known was Mr. Shepherd, who >had served 

as principal longest. ^At the time of the field work, Mr. Shepherd 

had just been profnoted to assistant superintendent -in charge of 

instruction.^ Me still came by the school to chat' with teachers over 

lunch or discuss business with the new principal. There were no 

social class or status w?ills separating Mr. Shepherd from the 

.teachers; they were friends, proud of the school they had built 

tpgetheV. With -a new'princifwl interested in carrying out Mr. 

Shepherd' » model of organization but less str*png in several academic 

areas, the teachers still sought out Mr. Shepherd for ^consultations 

* » • * 

over program improvement. 

I ... 

The program Mr. Shepherd helped build was a unified curriculum 
within broad subject fields. In th6 early sixties, the faculty and 
administrators had Keld workshops to determine the future curriculum, 
and organization of the school'. By the mid-sixties they had put^n. 
pr^ce a curriculum in which narrow specializations within J^rocid sub- 
ject fields were interwoven into courses developed along complex 
interdisciplinary themes. Tethers were hired who were willing to ^ 
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teach 1n coordination with others in their departments, who were 
willing to develop their own^curriculunf and. share in developing cur- ^ 
riculum with their colleagues, who would not seek the privacy and. 
efficiency of single-teacher isolated classrooms. Teachers unwilling 
to participate in this collegiality were pressured by the compre- 
hensiveness of the plan to see.k employment >n a school where they 
could*find their, autonomous classrooms. Those hired were'the ones 
who demonstrated expertise in broad fields. For example, science was 
not divided into specialities such'as biology, geology, and chemistry. 
These separate fields, were meshed in a four-year sequence built around 
topics on ecology, energy, .sdie^^tific -investigation and so on. A 
physics teacher wbo knew little biology or did not want to teach 
chemistry would not be a successful job candidate at this school. 

In'^xchange for teachers yielding some autonomy over their 
classroom content, the administration provided many supports for 
collegial cur4:iculum building. Each department was ^given ah office 

for meeting students, exchanging .Ideas, or storing JTiciterla}s; the 

• / " * ^ ^ ^ / ^ ' ' ' ^ . ' . 

cf^airman had an office in the departm^ntal^office area. The resource 

center for each were, where possible, .positioned between the depart- 

mental offices -and tl\e rest of the librai?^ holdings. E^icfi department 

received a part-,time aide and a secretary. Over the years as teaching 

jobs became scarce, the aide was often an othervnse' unemployed teacher 

qualified to- help students in the resource center, heTp in materials 

development or othervrise contribute , to, ,mbre than the paperwork of the 

department.^ Very special to the social studjfrS' chairman and the 

teacher^he teamed with was the secretary, who could take their rough* 

diagrams for learning models and turn/ them into attractive, clear 
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teaching instruments because she iinder stood the content and purpose 
as well as the typing or layout procedures. 
' The role^ the chair' was something between the Freeburg- 
Forest Hills model of keeper of department schedules and records and 
liaison between the department and the administration, and the 
Maizeville model of delegated administrative authority, ^ The chairman 

jit^Nelson High saw his role in the social, studies departmeoti^aj^ helper 

- "I . • 

to the teachers, as their representative to the principal * as co- 
ordinator of schedules and overseer of programs. He haa gootl rapport 
with the teachers In his department and^did not presume to evaluate 
his colleagues or visit^their classes'for purposes of personnel 
evaluations. Like Mr. Carrico,* Mr. Guthrie, the Nelson chairman of 
social studies', spent a great d^al/of non-paid -time on department, 
work, on deve>oping his own teaching 'materials, and' on professional - 
meetings'and ofher.activities designed to^help him keep up*in the. ^ 
field. / ■ / ^ . V 

IKe^ considerable energies, of Mr: Gjjthrie add his colleague^, 
in developing rtiaterials .was supported "by the mos.t impressive adminis^* 
trat4ve policy in any s.chdoT: ' almost unlimited access* "to tlie.^sc.ho^ol 's 
print shop for* any materials a teacher would want to develop. 'As a 
result,' f^ew teadhers used*adopted texts", they u$ed' te:vt anoca^ion 
funds for reproducing .matefiaVs from a wide variety of educational 
amd media sources, according to the needs and , interests- of their 
students and ^accord trig to changes* in the top'fc.over .time./- All of. the 
social studies teachers took a^Ufantagie. of this ()Tan^ ^"*Even though 
some'courses had. a text, the resuHirig' refnaining f un?Js^ig6ner^ted . * 
hundreds of handouts, for Stud^Qts, most.o^ them tnformatiye from, V 
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scholarly sources, many of them drawn from pertinent riews items or 

X 

•excerpted from famous writers whose books in theiY .entirety might 
not be understandable to students, and very few of them worksheets 
or busy work. Many were also the teachers* own writings,* ' ^ ' 

N The effect of these supports worked oOt in cooperaj^ton with ' ■ 

the past administration y(as to" stimulate teachers to'participate in • 
. creajting classroom, knowledge, ' Without" this- t?Schef effort,, the uni- 
fied curriculum -would have beeh ^^ery dif/icult to 'sustain because of \ 
the lack of unified, texts in, jnosf subject field§. . Discif)fine-centered 
texts required n^cfi supRJema|>ti.ng to ..tye of ^use and drained off funds . ■ .* 
rfeeded to" cover the texts' Hnadequaqies.. It was easier for 'the ' 
^ teachers .of a given course to work together' to. develop -a framework' • • 
'■ for the course, congruent with the goals'of the- rSftCof the department/ ' '*'v 
and then to fill fnthat 'framework Witfi materials they developed alone va.- 

. or in the gr.oup/than to begfn with an inadequate text jmcTwo.rk aVound , • \ 

' " ' . ' _ • *" ' ' ■■' 

ft.' The print shop budgetv was virtually unlimited. Both the chatr- ■ •■ 

man- and'prjflcipal told me' that they did rto't keep\ecords qrv pni)t ' . - • 
, . * . , ' » ' • ■ . . - ^*"« 

shop bdl lings b^. department because, they djd not'want d/partments' ' " 

competing for fupd?. or measuring their courses- b.y their user of'the^ 

print, sfpp". That no dapartmerjtal bill ings wer^.matntai ' \- 

^ believable, especially as budget rkrenchme^ts threatened tfte sclTool . ■ 

during the /end 'Vjthg^'obsfery^ti^^^^^^^ qr not*, the ' • 

fact that^tfotK'.pkseifted.J^Ms.'aSrtruth sfibiv^^ either a very creative ' . '' ' ' 

■ ; use of budget powers or a "streagj^esite. t() avoitf.arly contentions over 

'\th^V^s> Af th^ "'funds. ^v. - - "J" '^V-v' . , " / , 

. ' "... . . 

.^x'Ai certain. key tjmes, as will' be-ixp,la^ / . 

, iouKse taught jointly in 'the sCleT),<re*'iind social s'tiidUl fields, funiner ■ • • . 

• ; ir ' 4' ' ' » ''V * " - • ■ 
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money supported teacher workshops on planned innovations or program 
improvement. The paid weeks, lisually two. or four, were brief com- 
pared to summer hours" without pay put in py Mr. Guthrie and many of 
h'is colleagues. This pattern had been begun- under Mr. Shepherd's 
principalship. He was described as having been, very in favor of 

interdisciplinary programmirig and highly receptive to staff sugges- 

• ^ * *• 

. p 

tions\ He continued to work with the teachers on long-range goals, of 

better articulation with the junior highs and more attempts to cross 

even subject field 'lines, for curriculum'developnient, say wUh 

literature and history or tnath and science linkages: 

•;Other aspects of the structure influenced the teachers' cur^ 

riculum decisions. One was the lack^of disproportionate adminis- 

trative attention to discipline. There were discipline problems at 
^ ' *' * / \ ' " ' ' 

this school almost identical to those at Maizeville and Preeburg: 

true^noy^i tardiness, .rudeness, sloppy habits, occasional drugs or, 

more ^likeTy,- drinking. .The administrative per^onHel, chiefly, the 

assistant principal and' the guidance counselors, .dealt with these - 

students, c'onipl,ained about parent dis'ioteresf or unavailability alfd . 

followed some bf the .same control strategies. as' those at the other 

' schools. Several important differences e'nigrgpfd in the comparisons. 

First, the administrative attention to .disci Mine did not noticeably, 

intrude into teachers ' time, ^ecohdly,* the adminis^trators developed 

YairvlV consistent policies and stuQk with^them, not casting about 

for emergency relief measures under a state of siege. T;he^ov4r?ill • 

student body.^s not ptini shed 'because of the actiops-of a fewf. 

.NdtMng .lik6the..tibrary (foors* being locked 'wi*th' student^' inside of 

Astern hall monitoring bore down.oA all .s'tudents. Administrators » 
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were cordial with students when they saw them^in the halls and did 
riot act intimidated* bj^ them. . Most importantly, their concern fof^ 
discipline did -riot overwhelm their <.concern for and availability to 
support. academic concerns. Teac+iers were sometimes frustrated by 
administrative discipline decisions, but all levels of staff lay some 
blame for these, on administrators' narrow range of alternatives given 
courts* and some parents* unwilUngne^ or inability to support them 
"1n cases, of. repeat disrupters and truants. The numbers of students 
disciplined by the administration was relatively small, as was true- 
at 'Maizeville where the administrative response^was far more time- 
consuming. The teachers felt ge|erally more supported in discipline 
matters and qlearly^m^ore supportefi as professional educators trying 
to improve instructionarqgali ty than teachers at any othfer observed 
school. That this had been the pattern over many years under Mr. 
Shepherd had given teachers a long time, and these were all experi- 
enced, teachers, to develop their courses, to organize, coherent 
programs. , - . 

Ttie teachers' union at this school resembled the bargaining^ 
organizations pf the other three schoo,ls. 'The potential adversarial 
rel£iJ:ions which the union-administration dichotomies gave, rise to at 
;fhe Other three schools was somewhat overcome*by an ad hoc ct)ninittee 
'formed to bring together. people from different staff levels. 

• ■■■■ r.y> • •." .- . ' - ■ 

.Originally, according to several high senipri.ty teachers, the union 
had been an agept to assure teachers ^professional independence and 
job. security s:o, that they could ^be free to teach under 'conditions 
cphducive 'to the'^r students' lea-rning.^ .Academic freedojn^ and other 
substantive! issues hoji been Of concern. ^fJewer uhion members had'^in^ 
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s 

and^toward pay and seniority issues removed from considerations of • 
quality instruction. As the union role narrowed., several members of 
the staff 4iad the idea of setting up a new grOup of teachers and 
administrators to address these broader issues, ^ones not amenable to 
clear cut bargaining and contractua.lVarrangements. The Concerned 

Coalition met at regular intervals to discuss issues of importance 

• " V * ' 

in the schools. In the Coalition, teacners met with administrators 

of, various levels. Occasionally community members woulfl be asked to 

present ideas. The grg^ip had no formal authority to direct policy, 

but freed personnel from their hierarchical roles to'^an extent not 

possible within the union contract bargaining sessions. Differences 

"often emerged and feelings were not always congenial or productive of 

clibr consensus, but the existence of the gro'up Qver a seven or eight- 

year period provided a valuable forum for non-adversarial discussfon. 

The Coalition drafted influential but non-binding policy 

statements articulating the school systenv* s. philosophy , the' appro-, 

priate Voles and tasks for administrators and' teachers wi'thin this 

pMlosophy. Willingness to work with other teachers and not claim 

the right to work in isolation was part.'of the expectations written 

for teachers. Teachers^+iad to be willing to- develop curriculum. Some 

newer teachers not on the Coalitioit wejre angi^y that union members 

would serve on' a plann\ng*committee' with^ '*the enemy" and discuss 
« • ' , • • 

planning and evaluation with administrators'^ outside^a bargaining 
I framework. These faculty saw the forthcoming declining enrol Inpents 
and wanted to protect their jobs;, they feared that one Qonsequence 
of the planning of* the Coalition would be to introduce merit 



considerations which would u^ndercut their seniority in lay-offs* , ♦ 
Those involved in the Coal.ition saw the 1ong-)can.ge planning as es- 
*sential 'to niaintafning educational quality in the face of'^uch , . 
economic, changes.' I^or them, involving administrators^ in program^ ; 

. development was essential so ihat wheh ret^erichments' came, the ad- 
ministrators would look at^programs as well "as budget's when they 

^egan cutting. They were partly, informed by the experience of the , 
nearest large city, where scho.ol closings w^re^ based strictly on 
, pupil enrollments, .with programmatic concerns unaddressed until after 
boundary cha'nges based op populations had beeri' announced, TheCpali- ^ 
tion.s^dmed one way of sustaining administcator-teacihetr cooperation 
in program areas., " - ' • ■. . - • ^ ' 

The lack of disproportionate administrative concern- fo^. disci-, 
pline and control was- reinfoi^ced' in ihe school by the failure to 
totally subordin^e t>ie learning, process t^ the earning of creden- * 
tials.* The^.grading system included achieVeirjent gradfes and effort 
gradesi . The parent or student-couW ^have s.'betEfer^'idea whfether the ■ 
grade' reflected problems- jno studying'and learning or in effbrt^^nd . 
attitudes toward learning* The effort grades, EGVs, wer^* averaged 

• into the Stjudeht's Semester grade average along with the ^achievement 

, grades'. Several students who ,had. transferred into the school. Jhought 

, this watered- down thS evaldjation standards. GfadeAKflatfpn cpuld 

• - ■ / \ . . • 7 ^ 

be caused' by effort grJdes tiigher than' achievement grades. Sorpe of 

, the teachers found th^e assigning of EG's a bother, a\ a w^y of 'letting 

students off easier. One teacher liked the EG's because they per- ■ 

' mitted him to r^eward students whBI tried but rarely had academic sue- ' 

■' \ ' 

cesses., Others felt that EG' clarified for the teachervthe distance- 



.between^ subjective and objective ^rScjing procedures/ Since 'te&chers 

often factored in effort and cooperation anyway, the teachers ^who"" 

favored *EG's felt that* these subjective considerations were made more 

openNto the teacher ana to the student by having them separated from 
* \ " ^ ' , 

the' aoiievement grade, . J ' * ' 
7 ' } ' ' 

EG's also cpmpl^ented th^ schobl^ ^'strict* s philosophy in' 

offewir)3,an education which benefitted the whole person 1n offeriji^ . 
practical skilU in getting along in the.worW. . One social studies 
teacf^r said that thopgh the EG' s^ presented some problems, they-per-. 
'mitt*d the possibility for rewarding\the stu{ient*s ptfsitiv6 contribu- 
tip^ to the learning process. He looked a^ EG's fhi§ waj^: ' "I tell / 
kids, they can probably get a high school diploma from f^el son High 
School. They, can just sit in the back of -the room and not bark auid 
. . . Sure^, ^askjh^^ kids what do we need most, 'mor*e knowledge or 
better ^bShavior? You know^ the'huirtari race is mid-point in the ^Oth 
century fsic). We^ stand. back and look' at where we are and where 
\we've come flromr^ and wha^t do we need more of?. Do we need more decent 
people or do we need more smart people? And you can make a good', 
argument that we need more decency. School s\have;a responsib-ility." . 
A science teacher .echoed this concern for having, a system that, re- 
warded studeots* efforts toward self-improvement: ^'I really believe 
that. it is' as important for a person to develop in terms of their 
humai^ity, ,t.hefr view of themselves and how they treat ather people. ^ 
And t6e way they view their; task' and their job, in this case that of^ 
bfeirfg a student. That is as importan1?aas developing skills and I 

Wt believe, a person is born with those abilities., You're not born- 
a go6d student .and you^are certainly" not born with humanisirT. .1 think 



.you gre born with 'a pbtential for: humanism^ Ahd when you "look at the* 
real world and what the iBeasures of success^are, it^ many tfm^s, in- 
abilities to syccQ^d are/f-elated 'to inabilities to function as .a' * 

• • ' , " ^- . ^ / ' • • . \ ' 

human being.. To get. along wejl with others, and in atfitudes towards 
the tasks. So I think' we have tp help students develop this if we ' ^ 
expect Individual s^to become more effective, then we ,hjave" to work at, 

\ The Concerned Coalition, the EG^s,^'the availability, of i.nexp'ensive 

\ . . ^ ^ 

prinVingr the presence of aides and secretaries were imaginative re- 
- . \ ■ ' • . r , y 

sponse-s to problems common to many h^gh schools,^ certainly all those ^ . 
on' this sampte. The teachers had input into alT' of these policies, 
wUh the possible'exception' of the actual budget lilnits on the print' 
shop.' They were parti ci pants :3n the formation of policy, participants- 
l^in the develo'piTier\t of a district-wide philosophy of education. In 
turn,' the administration participated^ in llv^ developnjent of curriculum 
This administrative^pafticipation was not 



tended as at Forest Hills or*antagonistic 



nerely indirect, or unin- 
as at Freeburg." It resembled 



;more»the creation of the strong-chair motel at Maizeville in its as- 
sert^ion tff new forms to dfeal with ins^ti tutional goals'. Throiigh hiring; 
resource gathering, .schyul ing, the administration trie'd to support 
ac^^demic goals and^ maintain the unified curr^iCulun. ' /; 

. ' " ' » Science as thet Unifier ' ^ 

Before considering the soctal studies departmeht' s responses to « 
thiSyjorgan-izational structure,. we must trace the role of the science 
fdCiSlt/ in the shift*from trSftiitionally bounded sul^ject msftter courses- 
to a unified curriculum..^ -The chairman of &cjence was teiam-teaohing ' 
with the chayman pf sdciaL studies dur^na the semester pf classroom 
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observation^; he provided invaluable trjsights into the process by 
which the departments unified their curricula. 

The philosophy' of the school was set from tf\c beginning. The 
unifi,6d curricula developed a few years later. Mr. Ericksbn began 
teaching seprate fields of biology, chemistry and physics. Over 
time he began to be frustrated by overlap in t(iese subjects which had 
no corresponding overlap in'their presentation as single subjects. 
For some time, he began to wish for a unified science program that 
would overcome the artificial subject distinctions and give students • 
a general, whole approach to the natural sciences. In casting about 
*fora role model, the four teachers involved found only partial at- 
tempts at unification, say an eighth grade course in Ohio which 

? 

taught physics one nine weeks and .chemistry the second nine weeks. 
By the early sixties, ir became apparent that if such a program were 
to be developed, these four teachers at tj)is-relatively new high 
school* would have, to do it. / 

Mr. Erickson wrote to the Ford Foundation to request funding 
for the teachers to work summers to develop their own curriculum.- 
When the Ford Foundation responded that they did not support efforts 
in single schools, Mr. Erickson, as he tells it, asked his wife one 
evening what the U.S. Office of Education did. He wrote a brief 
leHer of inquiry, addressed *'to whom it may concern." By chance, 
.it. landed on the desk of a man interested in science education and 
in curriculum ceform. After some correspondence, this man explained 
the process of formal proposals, budget requests, and review. After 
these protocols were completed, the U.S. Office of Education .provided 
$70,000 over a fourryear period for the unified science program.^ The 
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mortey was spent for materials development, films, a full-time ^ 

secretary, production of slides,, and most important summer salary for 

teachers to work on- the curriculum. They had to develop alT their 

own course outlines and materials, not ^finding any precedent for thfe 

scope* of their pro^ject. The teachers worked for the weeks for each of the 

ne^;t four summers. During the third year of the project, they had so 

man^aterials to reproduce that the school system purchased an off- 

. set press, setting the stage for other departments to begin producing 

their own materials in the years to come. The ^science department 

purchased some class sets of texts and some smaller sets' for reserve 

> 

in the resource center, but other *'texts" became the huge lab manuals 
the teachers produced for the foiir-year science sequence. tVie re- 
source center itself began because the teachers had no p:lace in their 
classrooms for all the materials they were collecting and developing. 
As Mr. Erickson concluded, "I think it difficult to find $70,000 that 
the U.S. Office has invested that paid off as many dividends as this 
did. Because also the unified concept has grown too, now there are 

4 

about 140 high schools in- the U.S. that have it." Mr. Erickson' s 
workload in answering inquiries about^^the program and trying to satisfy 
requests for sample materials was so heavy that he and some teachers 
in other parts of the country helped establish a center for un,ified 
science materials on a university campus. ' , 

The experience of the Nelsen High science department spil.led 

r 

over into the other subject fields. Their curriculum developmeiht : 
w^rk.was so productive that the administration expanded the concefJt . 
of departmental aides, secretaries and resource centers to other,/ 
basjc subjects. . When at first some departments resented the science 



staff's Support system, Mr.^ Erickson CQuld only suggest that they, too 
work for these supports* Eventually eveji those that did not initiate 
such innovations received them as the structure ofthe (iepartment be- 
came a schoolwide model. Teachers continued to** work summers,* some- 
times with two or three weeks' salary from'the district, many times^ 
without pay. One board member had been uneasy^t^at unified cunricula 
in alldepartments^would dilute the academic quality; he was a pro- 
fessional with four children to-.put through college. As the o.lder 
enes reported froirt college hpv/iwell prepared they were 'for their 
course work, he became a strong advocate of the program* - 

••^i ' The Social Studies D epartment 
f — T. ^ — ^ ^ — 

. The sociefl studies department under Mr. Guthrie's leadership 
was one of the earliest -departments to adopt the science model^of 
unified .curricula. The teachers observed could not imagine teaching, 
any other way. Their four-year social studies sequence followed a 
very rough chronojogy that brought together ♦concepts and methods of 
inquiry from varied social studieis disciplines. Ninth grade focused 
on wor^ld backgrounds up to 1500 A. D. , ' including pre-^industrial 

V 

■societies, drawing on anthropology, sociology, geography and. history. 
The^ tenth grade course in western ideas covered the years 1500 to 
1870, with. an. emphasis on the establishment of nation,^ states and 

^vqlutions within the western wqrld; the' principal conceptual con- 
tributions were history and political science. World confliots in 
contemporary history, from 1870 to the present, formed the eleventh 
grad^ course, di^a>/ing on economics, -history, and. political science. \ 

.The senior course.; wSs -contemporary issues, with the theme that "the 
complexities associated with the urgency for human understanding in 
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our contemporary world require tha^each indtvidual develop himself 

as^a thinker, individual, and citizen to .the optimum bf^his capacity-" 

Political science and political economy were emphasized, aloirg with 

consumer economics^ futurology ^nd international relations. "The 

Integrated Development of Mankind," integrating economic, social, 

political and ethical aspects of man's life was t^e thread that linked 

« 

the four courses. In addition to the four-year sequence, electives 
i 

such as economics, and later the science and economics of energy , ^ 
course were available. ; ^ 

The richness of the four-year sequericte is* more remarkable in 
light of Freeburg*s bitter fight to increase the social studies re- 
quirement from one to two credits. The principal courses observed^ at 
Nelson included a tervth grade course; because the chairman thought 
this teacher to be the best "asker of questions" on the staff; the 
science and economics of energy course because of its uniqueness and 
'reflation to the economics focus, and the senior course, under two, 
teachers, because of its economics unit and treatment of American 
institutions and world problems. Each provides an example of how 
'staff and students responded to the sirpportive administrative context. 

Mr. Lancaster 

Mr. Lancaster taught several sections of the senior course. 
His room resembled the office of !« F. Stone in -the documentary about 
the later years of" the publication of his Weekly : papers .^everywhere, 
in stacks^^d piles, and bundles and boxes. Mr. Lancaster's 
curiosity knew no limits; his course content within 'the framework he 
and Mr. Guthrie had* worked out over the years was constantly changing 
in its particulars. He continually sbught new information, read 
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scholarly and news. publications, and brought his findings into his 
classroom. The circle of desks around the large room was itself en- 
circled by rows of orverfijled bookshelves, posters, diagrams, in- 

* • 

teresting quotations ^cked up on bulletin boards, maps and boxes of 

books ,anci magazines* Inside the circle of desks/a pair^of large 

work tables held additional magazines, course hand-outs» and student 

papers. . ' / . ' 

■ \ 

Mr. Lancaster himself was involved with local history, with • 
helping conserve a nature area and with numerous civic projects. In 
his late fcJV:ties, he had been at t\\e -school for all but the first 
five years of his career. He and Mr. Quthrie shared the improbable' 
Coincidences of ha*/ing studied in different years at the same college, 
under -the same mentor professor,' and worked |0n the same* suiper job 
together after they were both .teachers. Unknown tO Mr. Guthrie, Mr. 
Lancaster had also frequented Mr. Guthrie's business before either 
became teachers^ Jhe summer they vyorked together, Mr. Guthrie of- 
.fpred Mr. Lancaster a job interview, which he accepted not because he 
neetled a job but* because he had been tald'never to turn dj^wji an in- 
terview. He found his-^hilosophy of teaching compatible^ with plans 
for Nelspn High's department and accepted •the jot. Mr. Guthrie con- 
sidered his hiring of Mr. Lancaster one of his best dontributions to 
the school* • Y' 

Th^ir teaching styles were not alike; in .fact, it^^ould be 

{lifficuft to irnagine anOther teacher like Mr. Lancaster.. His personal 

« 

interests were so wide-ranging and his intel lect so alive that he 
seemed not to"* notice that the'students were not always with him. He 
tolerated side- conversations find rude student retorts v)Uh patience^ 
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and gentle amusement' whil-e he lectured on,, showed films, or directed 
the students toward readings he reproduced for^^them from his broad 
reading. * * 

Mr. Lancaster's theory of teaching, as articulated in his^ , 
interview and as*demonstrated in his teaching, was to stretch students 
mjnds, whether with their cooperation or against their will. 

rin happy about what I do^ ,and .rm enthusiastic about what I 
do; I know I'm dragging some of them along, kicking and scream- 
^ ing. th^t don't wtnt to do it, but that doesn't bother me. I 
push all the time. I enjoy, what I'm doing and that's what 
keeps me going. .... I can really get down about poor students 
and their ability to tjassle me about one thing or another or 
' give me problems, or the ones who talk.' I don't think I wi^uld 
have been in this business since 1956 if I let those sorts of 
things bother me, -so I can forget them overnight. Next day 
^'m ri|ht at it again. I can deal with those same students as » 
• if I had no problem with them the day before. I car} do that. 
When asked if he» ever ran into a student whose curiosities matched 
his own, he replied yes, but that .they would never' let the class know 
it because of peer pr^i^aures. Those -with a;question or comments on 
the reading would approach hiin after class i'f a point really 
interested^them. 

Mr. Lancaster's strategy of teaching was to give students some 
tools for optimism. He was very well informed on .world problems such 
as food ^arcitjes, power J|iequiJ:ies and energy. . He.^bel ievjed that, ^ 
these problems could be solved only if people believed they could. 
One of. his job was to show students enough ideas and give them 

^•'^'^ ■ ^ ,^ 
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enough skills and acquaintance with information resources that they 
would see themselves as part of a solution that ultimately would come* 
His focus in futurology, *which dealt with technology and institutions, 
*such as the'creation of new cities and drastic changes'in lifestyle, 
that we must not walk backwards jnto the futlire. -His fear expressed 
jiffer and oVer during, that unit -was that humanity would slip unknow- 
ingly into, an unwanted future because of defeatist attitudes that^al 
was inevitable. He had students' read great philosophers and social 
theorists, whose works he excerpt^cl for them; for personal economics 
he used many of the materials atid models developed by. Mr. Guthrie. ' 
For political awareness, Mr. Lancaster had the national news program 
Washington Week in Review videotaped from public television*each * 
Friday evening and shown to his. Classes the following Tuesday. He 
admitted that most students were probably resistant to this ritual 
at first but that over the senester each would find topics of. in- 
terest or favorite commentatprs to follow so that their level of ' 
awareness of news analysis would be sharper when they left the class. 

For involving students in' information, Mr. Lancaster used an^ 
independent study project which was built on the steps preliminary 
to a research paper.. The topic, sunlm^f^ized references and precis 
of findings would be turned \n, but rio extended paper would be' .written 
Over saveral weeks he gave up one or two class periods per weeV for 
library work, which varied greatly in quality and efficacy among the 
students. His <ests were like law school hypothetical exams, with 
extended, convoluted informational material in the question and 
complicated analysis or comparisons of course material required in 
answers. Since few students took notes, the tests were difficult to 
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Study. for, taking students by great surprise at ftrst. The grades 
were often low, and fthe 'papers were slow in being returned because 
of the incredible work in gr^ading them. Still, they. were part of 
Mr. Lancaster's determination to stretch students' interests a'nd 
capabilities. His renaissance rrtind baffled students geared more for 
the instrumental value of jobs and course credits, but he was con- 
vinced that d^espite their frequen* disenaagement, they left his ^ 
•.course with more than they reah'zed or intended to. . . 

Mr. Hobbs" . • ' . 

Mr. Hbbbs was added to the sample because the chairman wanted 
me to-observe, a teacher who could ask questions. The class was in- 
teresting as background for the other^observations since Mr. Hobbs 
had younger students and was instrumental in setting the expectations 
students would bring to upper level social studies c^lasses. Like Mr. 
■ Lancaster, Mr. Hobbs had an active, inquiring mind and a wide range 
of interests. He too.reaxl widely and gathered materials for his. 
classes from many sources. Unlike Mr. Lancaster, he was more or- ^- 
gariieed and demandejd more concrelJf involvement from his students. 
His co.ur§e was centered on textbook assigrfments, with added lectures 
and films and considerable'class discussion based on Mr.* Hobbs' 
.socratic-style questions. • * 

Hobbs had come to the school over ,f if teen years before, 
just after the unified curriculum had been established in social 
$itudies. He felt very confortabl,e with the arrangement: 
• I can't imagine, it is/just beyond me, I can't comprehend _ 

: teaching people any^Kth6r way than teaching all their different 
aspects. When you taflk about teaching history, it just seems 
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to me that history includes just about everything you can think 
of* * . . How can you teach ancient Greece without teaching 
political theory, how can you teach it without discussing , 
philosophy, how can you teach Greece withot^lTstudying sociology 
and the role of women and slavery? I mean these are all 
unified areas. 

To engage his students in reading and in formulating some ideas 
of their own, he had resorted to daily worksheets to accompany the 
"V-eading assignments. ,A11 fef these, with their factua.l and analytical 
questions, he had developed along with the hantlputs that often sup- 
plemented the text. The group was taugTit as a wholej w'ith everyone 
doing the same worksheet. Ta eaj4 logistics, he wrote each class's 

coming three weeks* assignments on the board and walked up and dov/n 

■\ 

the aisles checking worksheets rather than taking them up; he wanted 

' . ; 

- students to have a "map" of where ^the course had going and of how 

they stood in understanding the^topics. A student teacher the year 

before had helped organize his huge supply 6f resouK^:e materials into 

attractive storage files wl^h were clearly indexed and neatly stored 

""around'the room.' From the many quotations and informational posters 

on the boards, the array of materials, the organization of assignments 

students could s^se that the ^ourse was going to demand something of 

them. The particular students observed were among the better classes 
p 

Mr. Hobbs recalled in recent years for their level of participation 
and interest. 

One of Mr* Hobbs* tecRniques in dealing with student writing 
and speaking was summarized on a colorful piece of cardboard on the 
bulletin board: "Don't grunt; elucidate." Rather than criticize in 
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great detail, Mr. Hobbs had other means of eliciting student effort: 
If they come tup' short, I develop little shorthand messages to 
give them, like 'don't grunt' and things like tha.t. .... I 
find, maybe that is what is working', you know, instead oT me 
preaching at the kids, tv^ying to sit down and say 'you have to 
do more,' I can quicldy say, 'hey, that's a grunt > My kids 
can relate to that much better than some kind of a lecture. 
... It's a kind of light-hearted way to tell kids you can say 
. more, you can think more, you can put' thoughts togeJ;her a whole 
lot better than you di,d. . . 

He tried to be off center stage, acting as a facilitator to 
'get students to interact with the lesson. Through each coarse ran 
compVex philosophical themes which prevented the degeneration of the 
course into nothing but fragmented fapts and worksheets. One of. these 
"T:hemes was the nature of violence; through many periods of history, 
he would ask students Whether the violence of that period' was justi- 
fied. Another was^the relation of man to the state. He , made the ■ 
Bill of Rights central to His course on western governments and dis- 
agreed with the other teacher of the'course^who wanted to reduce or 
eliminate the time spent on these constitutional questions, . • 
In their- interviews, the students spoke of /esources most 

beneficial to them. Some enjoyed films more; others like having a 

i ' 

book to take home. Almost all appreciated the work and usefulness 
of the handouts provided by the teacher. Their most varied responses 
were about his questions. Several students were clearly were upset 
by the socratic stylfe of questioning because they did not know how 
to deal with questions that did not necessarily have clear answers. 
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For example, after a study of the Bill of Rights, the worksheet "had 
a question on the right of free speech. Afterimuch discussion, the 
class decided there should Se no restrictions on free speech. Then 
one by^ one*Mr* Tancaster introduced possible exceptions, such as 
limits on slandering other people, or perjuring oneself. The con- 
sensus dissolved, re-formed with qualifications, then dissolved again 
with his next question. .Many students were not accustomed to having ^ 
to think and found this pattern troubling. Others found it stimulat- 
ing and responded with hard* questions of their ^n. Less confident 
than Mr. Lancaster that his teaching was changing his students, or 
th^ he would know exactly how he would want to change them if he 
could, llr! Hobbs clearly benefited from the unified curriculum in 
being able to mesh his own interests and expertise with the philosophy 
and format of the rest of the department. He and Mr, Lancaster 
demonstrate the variation possible within this framework, variations 
Stemming from the teachers' individual styles and priorities. Mr. 
hancaste;- kept the course topic-centered; Mr. Hobbs tried to ance 
teacher, student and materials; the junior level teachers, according 
to several students, centered the course on the content and work, 
with many days of students' working at their desks and, bringing * 
finished work to the teacher^s. (My own observations of these teachers 
fell on days they lectured or showed films, so that pattern was not 
evident,) Mr. Hobbs found the collegiality of the department and 
support of the chairman to be consonant with his own view of social 
studies teaching. 
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. . Mr. Guthrie 

Mr. Guthrie was a man of many projects. He chaired the 
committee to brjng closer articulation among" social studies teachers 
.at ttie elementary, junior and senior high levels. He was active in 
state-wide economics and. social studies organizations, and he served 
on community boards in Nelson Heights. He thought of himself, in the 
words of Mr. Lancaster, as a great compromiser, and as a chairman who 
could bring the department^Qonsensu5. successfully to the adminis- 
tration.* He had built an effective department because of this ad- 
mini strati ve support, his own energies and his personal concern for ^ 
his fellow teachers and their students. * If his pattern of work and 

community involvemeni: sound reminiscent of Mr. Carrico at. Maizevil le, 

1 

it is Jiartly because, the two were friends, and helped build social 
studies organizations and programs over many years. He was equally 
tireless but much less personally aggressive. His own philosophy of 
schooUng»was captured by hi§ pet phrase,"' "practical acB'demlcs." He 
was scholarly in his own way, but much more oriented toward practical 
skills for everyday living than the intellectual exercises central to 
Mr. Hobbs' and Mr. Lancaster's courses. His emphasis on practical 
academics included the best of both words; wanting students to, have 
an educated basis for their lives as citizens and consumers. He had 
been a businessman before eotering teaching and was accustomed to a 
public role ancl to being productive. He wanted as interesting a^life,^ 
and more, for hl;^ students. For him, pra^ctical academ-ics meant pre- 
paring students fW the responsibilities they would have, for op- 
portunities they mi^ht face and for problems inherent in a complex 
society. \ 
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He was well grounded in economic theory as well. as microeco- 
nomics. His real speciality was in figuring our^^eyt ways to explain 
both facts and relationships. He had compiled a resource boJk 'f or 
teachers on economic topics, especially cooperatives, filled jwith 
information and mo^dels for explanat^ions. He' had divided the book 
|^J;a.4istijact seclrions ifiich could be used separately or together. 
For his courses, hd worked and re-worked diagrams and charts present- 
ing relationships, concepts, change, tables of fact* His presentations 
of such topics as insurance, banking, and law drew on commercial and 
atademic sources, governme^r^ agency publications and materials he 
personally devised. 

There was no "wall" between his personal knowledge of a subject 
and his pres^tation of it in class, except where time intervened. 
If he felt a constraint in his teaching, it was time rather than in- 
different students or a hostile administration. He based much of his 
economic content on his personal experience and on his expectations 
for the students* future. Since most, of them were middle class and 
perhaps lower middle class, he assumed, that their adult lives would 
follow at least a pattern of trade school, university, steady^jbbs 
"and modest investments. He combined printed handouts, in abundance, 
with speakers from the community in his ecorjomic units. These in- 
cluded sorneone from the sheriff's office speaking on the rights of - 
drivers and passengers^ in traffic,* search and seizure, and liability. 
A real estate"^ expert spoke on tenants^ rights and responsibilities, on, 
contracts, on real estate loans, and on calculations of Interest. 
The assumption of the lesspn, as introduced by Mr. Guthrie, was that 
the students would soon be living on th^lr own and that they should 
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need to know defensive economic skills as well as positive planning., 
An insurance salesman gave ^ talk on beginning insurance planning 
early while rates are low and often locked in for many years there- 
'after. While the advice on whole life insurance as a major part of - 
an investment portfolio might be open to question, the overall 
Ri^esentation was very practical . Another speaker talked of credit 
ratings. 

These speakers strengthened Mr* Guthrie's ties with the com- 
munity (many were parents of students) and in turn provided the 
speakers with free advertising for their services. Unlike the Forfest 
Hills and Freeburg teachers who felt their low pay and adversarial 
r^elations with the administration connoted low community status and 
the. need for low visibility, Mr. Guthrie, like Mr* Carrico actively 
sought tie^^between the cormiunity and the schools, partly to link 
learning to the students* interests. 
" After "practical academics,'* Mr. Guthrie's next favorite word 

was "synergistic," It guided his role in the department and his 
classroom assignments. Mr, Guthrie believed that if arranged properly, 
the whole cou}d be greater than the sum of the parts. Working to- 
'gether the faculty could ^uild a far richer curriculum than would 
result from the total of the individual efforts of those same teachers, 

^ 

In the classroom, this, translated, into -group projects and discussions. 
Especially in the science and economics of energy course, students 
were encouraged to work together, even at the risk of some not working 
ai all. . He felt that if the weaker students worked along with the 
stronger ones, they would learn moreJ;han by working alone; hf and 
Mr, Erickson reserved* the right to divide grades unequally if they 
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saw differential effort. He felt that many educational innovations 
had failed because they had been fragmented, reforms of small pieces 
of schools rather than general "overhauls," as he advocated. When 
the innovations fail, he said, people blame the schools. "We need 
synergistic structures in schools for programming to succeed. We're 
unified- with ij;i departments, but need more than that. One reason 
students have problems in school is that th.ey can't see relati()i{- 

"ships." He chaired the committee to strengthen linkages among ele^^ 
mentary and secondary schools, and he sought ways of linking social 
studeies to English. and other departments now that the science and 
social studies cooperative effort on energy had proven to be such a 

. success., 

The stack of handouts from Mr. Guthrie's senior contemporary 
issues course and notes from hi*s lectures was almost a foot tall* 
Each unit was first presented as a complete packet of handouts and 
activities, with additions coming as the topic progressed. Most of 
the readings were included in the printed hapdouts rather than as 
books. Some handouts were designed for future filing, such as in- 
Surance^a^nA mortgage schedules, sample contracts, tax information 
forms and the like.. If there was^a problem with the course, it 
that* students' jobs were rarely brought into Ihe discussion, ev. 
when installment contracts, consumer rights, and employment laws 
were being discuSsed. In order to do everything in the limited tirte, 
Mr. Guthrie left little to t^he students in the rtay of addi-ng 
information. "* 

Mr. Guthrie had been know|i in the region as a strong economics 

I ■ . . 

teacher and a standard bearer for improved economics information. 
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When the Maizeville teachers, who .were trying to add economics to 
their list of required courses, heard that Mr. Guthrie had given up^, . 
his economics course to team teach a coursre on the science and eco- 
nomics of energy, they quizzed me on "Why on earth would he do that, 
Guthrie of all people?" The answer lay. in his concern, shared with 
Mr. Erickson, that th.e public was woefully unaware of energy issues 
even as major po]^(lfy questions demanded citizen literacy on the 
subject. 

Mr; Erickson provided the history tf the course. Several years 
before, Mr. ^rickson had begun to share with Mr. Guthrie his concern 
that when dealt with in science courses, even as an extended^unit, 
energy could not be-understood since its use and sources are so . 
dependent on political and social factors beyond the expertise of 
most scientists and science education materials. Mr. Guthrie ex- 
pressed a similar frustration in dealing with the issue from a^ 
political and economic standpoint with students who had little factual 
knowledge about energy sources and uses. Over a couple of years, * ^ 
they talked of setting up a joint course to provide a more sensible 
.approach. They worked over a summer roughing out an outline for their 
separate areas, then individually filling in their share of the tn-- 
formation. They produced a lab-type text similar to the other science 
course manuals, with most readings and homework exercises, tables^and 
charts, bound into the manual^. As with the unified science, the ab- 
sence of a text designed to address their course goals dictated- 

creating their own books. .'^ 

* 

In the beginning, the course was a one-semester course for high- 
achieving science and social studies students. Their concern that all 
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citizens be infidrmed on energy issuesjiiled them to, restructure the 
course in a way that could give average and even low-achiBvin^ 
students some success. In addition to this shift, the course under- 
went revisions each year, even each semester, though new editions of 
the manual were produced only annually. Constant updating and re- 
vision kept the course up with current changes in energy research ah^ 
policy, the teachers were never satisfied w-ttfi the manual and had fun 
trying to figure out new explanatory models, gather latest energy 
figures and develop contacts with new sources- of information. 

The course began with\"prel iminary explanations of economics 
concepts and with fundamentals on the nature of Of^ergy and energy 
resources. Each teacher tavgWt his own area. Then the course pro- 
ceeded to the economics of energy, in production and consumption. 
' Energy alternatives were introduced, then energy was Jinked to 

quality of -Itfe. These units led to the culmination ^synergistic ac- 
tivity; -students Were to work in groups arriving at a formula for 
the energy use growth irate for* the next 20, 50 tnd 100 year periods. 
|f B^sed on this growth rate, the students were to work through cbmplj- 
csfted formulas to determine energy resources needed and ^heir ex- 
pected availability. Any short-falls were to require sugg^stdd 
alternatives. * ' . 

" The two-hundred-page manual be'gan^with a satire on gas con- 
sumption by Art Buchwald,,vbut* quickly moved into intimidating diagrams 
•"--^^.^.^alTb-^thematlca^ formulas. \One weakness of the course was that in 

their desire to have stude understand the mathematics of doubling' 
times, known and discoverable reserves of non-renewable sources and 
possible production from renewable energy resources, the teachers 
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left little time for examination of polic;y issues,, political con- 
stituencies behind policy, or the shape of debate on the issues. 

4 

The. strength of the course was that many important concepts were 

. ^ «■ • 

^ ft 

included, from cost-push inflation and elasticity, to the transforma-. 

tion efficiencies of various fuels- The manual was the student's 
.-to keen as a valiiaible reference; several graduates had written to 

praise its helpfulness in their college courses. 

Several student questions went unanswered in the big lectur-e 
"hall format. One was nuclear power. Many students and parents had 

strong reservations about the safety of puclear power. The teachers 

said they were not pro-nuclear, but that nuclear, power was essential 

f ' ' 

rds t bridge between the old. patterns of dependence on fossil fuels 
and the yetrtO'-be-devel oped renewable sources of^ttie future. They 
took the students through many- calculations of the inadequacy of 
conservation and renewables to sustain "our way of life." They took 
Students te tour a coal -fired electrical plant and investigated this 
alternative source of electricity, but came down favoring nuclear ^ 
power in an interim. When some parents complained (before I observed 
at this school) that ths'tea'chers invited in speakers who represented 
only the pro-nuclear power position of the region's electrlc.„utili- 
ties, the teachers responded by inviting the local anti-nuclear 
congressman. He was unable to keep Mi commitment. The teachers had 
^the strong opinion'that pro-nuclear speakers were speaking from facts , 
and that anti-nuclear speakers were, speaking from emotions . They did 
^ not want emotions to enter into the d-iscussion. They genuinely felt 
themselves to be, open ott tH^ subject, but this one point hurt their 
credibility for soqe of the'^^students' interviewed, who volunteered 
this uneasiness. 
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Along with the question of nuc.lear power was the pnior question 
of quality of life* The teachers baspd their projections of energy 
use-on maintaining the same "quality of life," They would state that 
the figures hold true "unless we are to- drastically change our life- 
style." Thi-s question remained begged and called .for closer examina- 
tion so that Its abstractness might be made clearer* to the students 
, as their groups formed their end-of^year , energy policy statements. 
Aside from these t-wo student concerns', the course was considered very^ 
difficult but valiiAble. The year prior to the observations,' the 
students had rnailed their energy po^^icy, statements to their congress- 
men and heard back from congressional staffs for sharing their con- 
cerns. Orice students , managed to conquer, alone or synergistically , 
the imposing mathematical exercises^ they praised the comprehensive- 
ness of the course. It definitely^ fulfilled Mr, Guthrie's desire Vor 
practical academics. . " * ' 

Problems at Ne-l son High , ' 

In comparison with the other high schools, it would seem that 
the Nelson teachers had and-contriSuled ta a very positive.i«rning/ 
teaching environment. The advers'arial component between teachers ^ahd' 
administrators had not been a part of the school 's* history. Op sliiji 
budgets, the school system had provided e5(Qel1ent materials and ,a * 
workable building. Even though the starting and ending pay range at 
N^l^on was slightly lower than in the peares^t c4ty schools, these 
teachers chose to WOr^k there because of its xromp'atiUle" philosophy^ 
Several problems did come to light either as weaknesses in the .present 
s*tructure, or as future Vvulnerabil-itie's, . ■ 
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The ff|5St is that although the administrative structure 
generated much teacher effort, it had no -means of djj^cerning the 
impact of the curricula oh students. This characteristic it shcired 
with the other schools, though in lesser.degree than Maizeville be- 
Cause of the greater concern of administrators for content and less , 
than Forest Hills, where sheer size of the school prevented mucFi con- 
tact between administrators and students except Jn discipline matters. 
Despite their concern for students' practical learning, attention to ' 
instructional form, and thus student requirements a>id responses, was 
slighted by their planning.^ Part 'of thi& was due to tfie feeling 
within. the department that all teaching styles are different; cer-, 
tainly, Hr. Hobbs would never have used Mr. Lancaster's tests, nor' 
would Mr. Lancaster have used worksheets. ■ More was required of students 
a.t Nelson than at the other schools, 'but there was no systematic at- 
tention to whether the needs of partku<^ar "students rather, ttiah, 
students in general were being metCT^^tudents voiced this .toncern'' in 

interyiews. Most^f the tpachers felt that the upper-ability students 

f * 

would find enough substance in the open-ended .topics of the course 
to pursue them if interested; , the teachers admitted that few students 
did. The weaker students were also potential losers in courses that - 
taught everyone together. Mr. Erickson's descriptions of the A and B 
groupings in science, with small group and tutorial work planned into 
both and immediate feed back on projects, rtiade that placr sound like 
"the only program in the schot)! designed to deal with the impact of 
Instruction on students of various abilities. Many of the-teacfjers, 
were so enthusiastic ajf)0ut their courses, that they focused on coVer- 
ing material with speed and thoroughness; this centralized information 



into the hands of the ieacher in some of the ways that had occurred - 
at Forest HilVs* ^The difference was that Nelson' High teachers had 
noJ'walls" between their -personal and classroom knowledge, nor did 
they want the stucjents to have any or to keep absolutely silent. . 

A second problem was the number of students working more than 

. - 1 ^ ^ ^ . 

20-3(^ hours pec week. The Dis'tributiver Education Club. of America 

had been established to provide work experience! for those students 
not expecteij to go to college. Many students now used the program 
who planned' to go ta 'college, but wanted to use their elective credits 
to leave the building and work. The^new principal , ^having a voca- 
tional education background,* found this a positive development.* He 
approved of thi work habits learned, the chance to experiment in 
.different jobs, and the enhanted public relations in the community 
provided by hard-working students. One administrator voiced the 
sentiment found at Freeburg and Maizeville among administrators, 
that jobs kept many students out of ^the halls and parking lots of the 
school and reduced supervision needs. The classroom teachers saw the 
matter differently. They saw students too sleepy to listen to lectures 
after, working into the night cutting cheese or bussing tables at 
restaurants. They saw students with little free time to read assign- 
ments, do extended projects or get together with other students ag 
•needed in the energy course project. They felt that students' and 
parents^ priorrities were inappropriate when students worked not to 
help support families (S^r save for college but buy stereos and cars 
and entertainment. T^hese teachers had not reduced their assignments 
as much as te'Jfchers at the other schools, t)ut they did feel hindered *■ 
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by the fact th^t many^of these working students saw school, as a place 
to rest untfl time for wofk. ^ , 

A problem looming iFor the future was declining enrollments- 
Nelson Heights and Blackhawk were^ surrounded by the river and other 

« 

townships. New housing development through urban sprawl would not be 

forthcoming to alleviate the;deciining school enrollments. Families 

who had settled in the area twenty and thirty years before now had 

"empty nests." The school district was committed to maintaining 

buildings, progcams and as much staff as poss-ible in anticipation of 

increasing enrollments as older people sold their property to. younger 

families over the, next two decades. In the interim*, hard choices 

would have to be made. The problem was underscored by a very energetic 

senior girl who had moved to Nelson Heights two years before. Her 

^rents had been advised to buy a house in' the area in order to have 

their children attend the, schools. They had to stay in their former 

> 

city for an extra year until a house fitting their needs could be 
foufid. ' >■ ^ . , . 

THe declining enrollments, posed several threats to the faculty. 
First, they introduted new uncertainties into a climate already un- 

' settled by recent changes in the principal ship and superintendency. 
The'old superintendent had helped set up the school and knew its 
philosophy well; the new one was an unknown quantity, with a good 

^ reputation but rumored political ambitions. They, feared his bottom 
line would be numbers and budge^ts rather than qualit^^ programs. The 
new principal had been committed to supporting the unified curricula 
but would be working with smaller and smaller budgets and so cduld 
not be expected to do everything the former* principal had done. 
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Neither man was feared, but the expectation that soon enrol Imen-ts • 
would drop beyond the point where natural staff attrition would take 
car'e of faculty reductions made teachers apprehensive and edgy. 

The apprehension was especially understandable given thejiigh 
levels of seniority among all the teachers. Most of the social studies 
teachers had been hired fifteen to twenty years before. None were 

V- 

* near fetirement age. After the few part-time teachers and the aide 
were let go, the only oneS' lef t would be teacl^ers whose entire teach- 
ing career^, had been built around the. school, including unpaid summers. 
These teachers had accepted lower beginning salaries in order to' - 
participate -in a program they could affirm, only to find that at the 
time the:^' should have been able to see financial rewards for their 
long years of service, they faced lay-offs in an era tight markets 
for teachers nationwide. When rumors that meriVwould in some way 
determine lay-offs, one teacher wrote the board asking to ^w in 
advance what criteria wouTd be used so fje could know. It is *ts|^l ikely 
tha-t at that time the administration had completely worked out those 
criteria and their^reliition to the unipn contracts and staffing needs. 

Even with these present and future problems. Nelson High was a 
good place to teach and a good place ,to be a student. What was most 
interesting was the staff dissatisfaction with their courses. The 
first day I walked into' Mr. .Guthrie' s office to learn about the program 
Mr. Lancaster stuck his head into the door to say he wished they dealt 
With more international issues. Mr. Hobbs spoke of wanting to'develop 

,a biographical history course, based on the lives of heroes and vil- 
lains, philosophers and statesmen and others whose ideas had affected 
history. He too would dike a course on international relations and 
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T:omparative political systems. Mr. Guthrie was dissatisfied that • 
plans to publish his extensive work on economics had so^ far been 
thwarted by bureaucratic procedures, in the agency that^helped under- 
write the work; he was also always 'dissatisfied, with the energy 
course, wanting^ to expand it from one to two semesters so that more 
explanation couVd be devoted to topics already included* and more 

economics topics could be added. He and Mr. Lancaster were never 

^ \ * 

satisfied with their contemporary issues courses/always looking for 

new materials and always designing new models of explanation. When 

not combined with problems of salaries outstripped by inflation and * 

by threats of layoffs, these frustrations .kept the program vibrant 

and relevant. When seen .in conjuncti-on with these job survival 

issues, they pointed to some reducing of expectations about their * 

careers and worth to their students. . 

'The staff had dealt v^ithslarge proiDlems before, chiefly the 

creation from scratch of a set of impressive unified curricula out 

of' slim resources and good .intentions* It remai-ns to be seen whether 

the new problems, which introduce tensions pth students (and their 

jobs) and with administrators (over cutbacks) tan be so creatively 

Resolved. The school demonstrates 'so far the pcg^tial -for* structural 

mechanisms to overcome" the tendencies of minimal effart on the part 

of staff when the commitment to the educative function of the^ school 

supercedes the goals of order. 
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^ lilES ON PART II 



'INTRODUCTION — « 

Vor a further discussion of the de-skilling of teachers^ see 
Chapter 5, "Curriculum Form and the Logic of Technical Control: 
Commodifi cation Returns," in Apple (1982)- 



CHAPTER 4 * • * " 

^McNeil (1977, 1981 
2 

See especially "NegOtiting Classroom Knowledge," McNeil (1981) 

3 

To cite this dissertation would be ^o reveal the identity of 
the school . 

CHAPTER 5 ^ 

^An analysis of the niWbers of students working and their 
perceptions of the pressuresN:heir jobs place on schoolwork is the 
subject of research in progress, "Lowering Expectations: the Effects 
of Student Employment on Curriculum," by Linda McNeil, funded by a 
grant from. the Wisconsin Center for Educational Research, University 
of Wisconsin-^fedison, forthcoming, 

2 

This survey circulated by the State Department of Public 
Instruction was found in "Bulletin on Graduation Requirements" and , 
was dated September, J 977 • 

Educational special ist thesis written by a teacher at Freeburg 
in 1980-81; the citation in full would divulge the identity of the 
teacher .and school • 



CHAPTER 6 ' ^ 

^Student employment patterns and their effects bn curriculum 

and students' school participation at Maizeville are a part of -the 

survey cited in Note 1, Chapter 5, above. 



CHA'^TER 7 : 

^The students of Nelson High were included in' the sufvey of " 
student employmented cited in Ntfte 1, Chapter 5, above- ^ 
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^ CHAPTER 8 

LOCUS OF AUTHORITY 

In Organization' Without Authority . Ann Swidler (1979) 
presents the case of an alternative school with very few rules, very 
few formal authority structures^ A '*free school/'' the school is 
chosen by teachers and studept&n/ho wish to avoid the artificial 
barriers to learning posed by rigid institutional formalities such 
a^^urse credits or attendance requirements. As described by 
Swidler, the authority for thfe actions of the staff —their mfefhods 
of teaching^ and their expectations for student responses, had to be 
created by the teacher. A teacher by personality, charisma or com- 
mand of ' subject matter had to generate student interest, maintain 
stucfent interest, and justify student involvement in the course. 
Such justifications were not provided By a list of required courses 
or by grades for student achievenjent, ^ 

In th^ schools observed ftfc this study, teachers worked within 
a framework of many rules and formalities. ^ Yet they often had to 
create their own authority to pursue, their educational goals even 
withi.n a context of formal designations of course titles, coi^rse 
sequences and evaluation procedures. To better understand how 
teachers did or did not choose to create^ their ^wn authority, and in 
what context it became necessary, one must look to the authority 
patterns within the school. 

clearly, many school practic^. result from the school's role 
in the larger society, especially in the economy. Other practices 
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seem to arise within the institutfon quite apart from their logic 
in relating to the rest of the society. This is due Jn part to the 
fact that schools represent an accretion of habits, practices, tra- 
ditions, and goals which have come inltr school ing over an almost 
two-hundred year period and from sources which are often mutually- 
contradictory. Over time, social pressures diff^ential ly reinforce 
aspects of these borrowings, as when accountability pressures re- 
verted to the legacy of standardized testing for their translation 
into practice. Sputnik turned schools into national security issues, 
reminiscent of the Americanization efforts by schools to reduce in- 
cipient radicalism by social izing East European immigrants. The 
multiplicity of concurrent and contradictory practices arra rationale 
shift in. relative power as they find justification within the interests 
dominant at any one time. , ^ ' 

" Given these shifts in the authority for school practices, it 

i 

^ ♦ • 

is 'essential to ask how questions of , authority shape the behavior of 

♦ * 

students, teachers and administrators, especially since the official 
,duthority relations between them is hierarcliical , as enforced by 
• contract and by^aw. Some of the sources of authority for partici- 
pants' actions derive from institutional considerattonsl others, from - 
outside the school- Sometimes the authority 'source is shared by all 
participants; in other matters,- one group of participants has a logic 
unintelligible to the others. 

Teaching and Legitimacy 

5 

After observing in a number of teachefs' classes, one may ask 
where the legitimacy fOr the teaching functions comes from. 
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Technically, the authority for management of teachers and instruction 
lies with administrators. As seen by these case studies, adminis- 
trators do not always exercisie this formal authority. As in free 
school described by Swidler, the teacher in this case has to derive 
decisions about content and instruction from other sources. This 
informal creation of authority may be better looked at as a legitimat- 
ing function. In the absence of imposed choices, the teachers had 
^to find a basis for their dek^'sions. ' ' 

Teachers rarely quarrel when administrators fail to exercise 
authority over curriculum because of the tradition of academic freedom 
they wish to preserve and because of their s_elf -perception as pro- 
fessionals with autonomy over a certain domain, in this case the 
classroom. Only when the teaching authority is undermined by adminis- 
trative prerogatives not related to instruction (as in the failure 
of the Freeburg administration tp insure teachers had enough books 
for their students; on th^ imposition of new order-keeping duties 
without adequate bargaining), do teachers seem to acknowledge an 
administrative role in instruction. This is especially true in tra- 
ditional schools where the administration is very loosely coupled to 
the classrcjpm processes. When conflict arises between the authority 
of the teacher--alf8 the authority of the administrator, wjiere does 
the legitimacy of the teachers' responses have its basis? The 
teachers in these Schools justified some of their decisions on 
"StOdent characteristics and responses, some on their personal models* 
cOf teaching, and some on internal policies of the school, A few * 
blamed their teaching, or credited it, to non-school causes, , ? ^ 
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Teachers rarely referred to thejr union contract except in 
relation to pay or monitoring duties. Within the classroom, the 
contract was not an issue; it set minimum standards for job per- 
formance (attendance, for example) and was understood to relate to 
minimal expectations. Evea those teachers/in the departments ob- 
served or in other departments who appeared to work close to the 
minimum standards did not use the contract as a justification. In 
considering the social control functions of their jobs, teachers did 
cite bargained compromises as ^he betels fpr'their willingness or 
unwillingness to comply. ^. ^ 

^ At the upper level "Of performance, most teachierS cited an ideal 
role, an ideal teachec model as the basis for tHeir highest expecta- 
tions of teaching. With no salary differentials for merit, and few 

'institutional rewards except within the supportive structure at 

' ' . , ' ' \' 

Nelson High, teachers tended not to base their ideal of teaching on 

an external factor. This does not mean that they continued to be 

socialized by the sl^ereotype of a teacher as ^ willingly star^ving 

public servant. It does mean that'teachers had few expectations, that 

the institution in any way monitored or rewarded grear effort in 

'teaching. When asked what kept him going, Mr. Erickson at Nelson 

failed to understand the question. When it was repeated, he looked 

very quizzical and replied, "What keeps me going is that I constant! y- 

have on the horizon goals* that I haven't even started towards." 

Hardly taking a breath, he outlined a multi-mode approach to teaching 

science- in a way that structured experiences that made the students 

s 

I 

» t 
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- responsible^for their own learning. He could "hardly wait to get 

at them." At the same school, Mr. Hbbbs legitimated -his style, of 

teaching, the asking of questions, by his own curiosity and desire 

for answers. Mr. Carrico", the strong-chair/coordinator at Maizeville, 

justified his long hours and entrepreneurial efforts-within the 

school and outside it by his desire to^bB really good "or* get out.".^ 

The Forest Hills teachers jastified, their* choices^of teaching 

methods and curriculum by the need to maintain aut^otti ty over content 

T the face of student protests (in the past, but always possible 

.again if students come across unsettling information about American 

government). They further justified their instructional methods and 

testing forms, by the need to create their own efficiencies in an 

institution which had seen those efficiencies taken away with the 

« 

demise of ability-group tracking and boundary shifts. 

Several' teachers derived th/ir legitimacy from their expertise 
in the subjecWniiatter. Mr. Seager at Maizeville and Mr. Lennon at 
Freeburg were master story-tellers; they loved politics, economics 
and history and derived from these "j^erests in their subjects their 
continued role in an institution in which they felt some alienation. 
This is also largely true of Mr^ Reznick at 'the same school , although 
he also had the added fynction of takjng charge t)f the department. 
.He apd Mr. Carri^o both overcame institutional dissonance "by aslum^ft^ 
leadership roles, though at .Freeburg that role was far more limited 
than a,t Maizeville. * , 

The strong chairman/coordinator role added legitima(^ to great 
effort by channeling that effort for the benefit; of the whole 

^ - 223. 
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department as well as the chairman's own clsses. 'At Nelson High, 
the unified curricula and support^for collegial interaction pro- 
vided not only the justification for working togetherTbut the 
mandate for collective enterprises. 

• 'When the legitimacy for the teaching role did not arise at the 
institutional level, teachers turned to their personal resources or 
to fJerceptioifis of their students. They expressed concern for student 
ability levels as limitations on their ability to teach. Gathering^ 
information and evaluating it was largely slen as being possible 
only with upper-ability students. Both Miss Langer at Forest Hills 
and Mr. Hobbs at Nelson spoke of students as unable to formulate 
questions, much less go to the library to look for answers. Students 
families also gave teachers an expressed reason for many of their 
actions. Minimal teacher efforts were blamed on families that did 
not care; lack of attention to the most capable i'^Students was justi- 
fied by the thought that "they will get it on their own; their 
families care about them.*' As will be discussed at great length in 
Chapter 9, teachers also justified their classroom practices by their 
anticipations of student compliance. Many taught "defeasivelyj' 
apo<logizing for assignirtents or reducing requirements in order to 
6Ticit minimum' student cooperation. One basis for teachers', de- 
fensive .strategies was their sense of having to compete with students 
jobs for the student^* time and energies. Especially where teachers 
resented students* extra spending power relative to their own, or 

where teachers saw student^' .v/ill ingness to do assignments undercut 

* 
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by long job hours, they responded by reducing both the assignments 
and their own efforts at teaching. - 

Lortie has noted (1975) that for men in public school 
teaching positions, the, authority for their role derives 'more from 
ttieir lives outside school than within. Men who are not coaches or 
administrators within the school are more secure in their roles if 
they hav? community standing other than their teaching jobs/^ Mr. 
Carrico (at Maizeville), Mr. Guthrie and Mr. Lancaster (at Nelson) 
served on community boards, tdok positions of leadership in profes- 
sional organizations, and led very" visibl-e lives outside school. 
It would seem in the case of thesa, three men that their confidence 
as teachers and their willingness to open to students their personal 
knowledge and a wide assortment of resources did not derive from 
these community roles; rather,#they'cbose the community goals for 
the same reasons of inte'Tlectual TiVfeliness and public service that 
motivated their teachitig. In the case of Mr. Schmidt, who lectured 
from an overhead projector each day^ his high standing as a coach 
of a sport di'd reflect back onto h'is £eaching and .prevent parent 
complai«ts from affecting his reputation "br practices. Two of the 
teachers who were frequently unable to engage students in the learn- 
ing process, and who 'taught defensively, al.so had very active and 
popular roles in their communities, so this Lortie analysis does not 
always hold true. However, it does point to the fact that personal as 
well as institutional factors shape teacher, practice. 

Although several administrators skid that a verbal thank you 
was all most teachers needed, or Administrators could give, as a 



reward for conscientious teaching, they should not be surprised in 
the present economic situation to' find teachers justifying their 
level of efforts by their level of pay. Several felt they had given 
"beyond the calV too long; others had to work evenings and week- 
^ds at other jobs if they were the sole wage earner for the family.. 
^Remunerative considerations did in fact constrain several teachers. 

As will be discussed in Chapter 9, when teachers justify their 
own .minimum standards by the social control emphasis of the adminis- 
Cralive context, they may. upwittingy be participating in their own 
de-skilTing. That is^hey may be reinforc'fng a f)att6rn of disen- 
gagement themselves disengaging f^om the forms of classi^oom inter- 
action. This can be avoided by such structural arrangements as the 
strong-chair or collegial; urrified department models which delegate 
certain curriculum oversight powers from administrators to teachers 
or which link teacher and administrative concerns in programmatic 
action. At Nelson these links were further forged by the efforts 
of the Concerned Coalition in .bolstering current programs and mailing 
long-range plans for the future. Such initiatives fofiesta^ll the 
de-skilling that may inadvertently accompany some forms of resistance 
to an adversarial administrative context. , . 

Legitimating Administrative Prafctifce 

Administrators more than other school , personnel must first 
J^ustify their practices by the bureaucratic standards and procedures 
within which they were hired. Whereas the language of teachers 
varies by subject matter and ageof students, the language- of ad- 
ministrators is rooted in technological control . Follovfing their \' 
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origins in social efficiency, administrators speak of the products 
of their schools, of measurement, of budgets, of planning and sys- 
terns. The technological rationale is so pervasive that only with 

V r 

great effort may administrators avoid its intrusions into the edu- 
cative functions of schooling./ Training as an administrator is 
socialization into this'mode. ^ 

From the observations and interviews with principalis and 
assistant principals, the dominance of a technological mode for 
school practices seems unworkable. Little that administrators do is 
precise, rationalized, productive of technical outcomes (see 
Wolcott, 1972)., The inappropriateness of this mbcte for the hap- ^ ^ 
hazard process of schooling is one source of the antagonism between 
teachers and these administrators who have appropriated^this lan- 
guage for discussing school policy. ' ■ . 

The bureaucratic context can set management objectives, as -•^ 
at Forest Hills., or regulate administrators' treatment of students. 
Admiiiistrators also feel constrained by the law, especially the un- 
willingness of juvenile courts to support efforts to combat truancy. 
Legal limits on students' rights, ;especially in areas of discipline, 
legitimate certain administrative responses, such as general Y^ules 
which attempt to regulate the entire student* body (as at f reeburg) 
rather than those students causing problems. 

Administrators also Justffy, their policies by their perceptions 
of students^and their families. They use single-parent families ajid com- 
muter* parei^s^iias. a reason for their own powerlessness to deal with dis- 
cipline prpbleijis. For their obligations to varied student populations. 
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they differed in whether they thought students with learning problems 
should be taught by "experts" (as at Forest" Hills) or dealt with by 
^the teacher (the principal at Maizeville), For high-achieving 
students, the consensus seemed to be that "they will get it on their 

■ V 

t 

own." This was said at every school by at least one staff person. 

# 

While the powers of the principals technically derived from 
the school^ board and bureaucratic structure, they more than teachers 
based some of their practices on political considerations, public 
relations, and their personal social role in the community. This 
was especially true at Forest Hills, where the administrators and 
teachers were socially and economically distant. 

The social control goals themselves rfeinforced certain . 
administrative practices. Pride in a smooth-running school rein- 
forced justifications for constant attention to control ling student 
behavior. Success in credentialing, perhaps in the ratios of 
graduates^ to" drop-outs, or in the numbers of students going on to 
college, reinforced this role as well. ' ' 

• Only at one school did the reputation of the administrator 
have a basis on th% quality of instruction of the school. Adminis- 
trators seemed more distant than teachers to the reputation of in- # 
structtgn at the school unless they chose to make this ^^their 
doitiain, as at Neison High. 

In summary, administrators tended to legitimate their at\ 



to social control goals by their pe^eptions of pressures from out- 
side the school, including the coi^/ts and family life; but they also 
derived legitimacy for their priorities from internal aspects of 
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the school, including their role in the bureaucratic framework, 
their perceptions of potential student behavior, and their percep- 
tions of teacher effort and quality. Their attention to educative- 
functions tended to lie in personal concerns rather than institu- 
tionally or politically mandated directives. 

/ Student Responses 

In the "old days," Miss Langer recalled that students had high 
academic standards, shared teachers* concern for learning, and worked 
for high grades. This perception was shared at several^ schools. ^AIT 
of them describe(;l their present students as less interested tn the 
, reward structures within schools and more grounded in their noh-^.^^ 
school lives. This is a critical source of distance between teachers^ 
and students. Teachers have rarely presumed to understand youth 
culture. But they did feel at these schools that at one time, 
teachers and students derived some of their institutional satisfac- 
tion from the same factors, student projects and activities, student, 
involvement in classwork, and student achievement. In the classes 
observed, only a few students said they worked for, specif ic grades. 
Of these, only a few needed grades of a certain level "for admission 
to the preferred college. Personal pride was more a motivating 
factor, or family pressure, than the currency the grades, would bring 
in scholarships or college admissions. 

The sliate university sys^^em is generally high in quality and 
low in cost. Admfssions standards are not highly restricted for 
those graduating ftom high school within the state. Because the 
quality of these schools and the trade schools is reputed to be high. 
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Students in this state are not compelled 'to excel in order to be 
admitted to an out-of-state or private college. Grades, then, have 
personal, but little instrumental, yalue above the passing mark. 

When school credentials guaranteed a certain level pf job, the 
school could perhaps more legitimately claim a student's full par-^ 
ticipation in anticipation of those useful credentials. With cre- 
dential inflation and economic retrenchment, many students were aware 
that the high school diploma was •necessary but not sufficient for a 
job after high school. - In addition, in towns such as Maizeville and 
Freeburg, several students answered questions about their future 
careers by saying they (or their families) wanted them in the trades 
rather than in academic or other white-collar jobs because of better 
pay in the trades. These students were marking time until they 
graduated. Many cited their employers as people they would consult 
for explanations regarding economic or political news. Several 
mentioned Womati on learned at their jobs as more credible than 
teachers* or textbooks* descriptions. 

Students seemed to derive from their jobs the personal, satis- 
faction not found in school work. Many spoke of having to work 
harder at jobs than at school, at enjoying being responsible for 
matters rather than being always told what to do and when to have a 
hall pass. Most found more satisfaction from their' earnings and 
consumption patterns -than from the substance of the job; few related 
job choices to personal interests or future career plans. It is , 
interesting to note that the distance between personal interests and 
jobs was engendered less disengagement than similar distances from 
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school practices.. This seemed to be because of both the greater 
responsibility demanded by the job and by the instrumental .value of 
the job in providing spending money. Few students saved for college, 
and thus drew teacher encouragement for their employment. Because 
teachers had withdrawn assignments, or reduced them, in response to 
widespread student employment, students expressed little^conflict 
between job and school demands on their time except at exam periods* 



Jobs helped privatize students' responses 



y fragmenting peer groups 



that otherwise might have **hung around** together. Most worked in 
places not conducive to^ building, collecti^ worker responses, that 
is, washing dishes, working for small offices, babysitting, yard work, 
cooking or serving at restaurants, or selling in stores. 

Neither the school content nor- the school credentials were as 
important to many students as their jobs and earnings. Whereas 
students were clients and passive recipients in ^school , they were 
more likely* to be active producers at work; even if they did not 
value the substance of their work, they did value '^its rewards. Their 
role as consumer, especially as consumer of major purchases, gave 
them adult standing in the market and greater status among peers. 
Although an observer might see high school students a's manipulated 
"by advertising fads and mass media, they claimed this culture for 
their own and did not feel as controlled by it as by school culture. 
Also, their jobs, perhaps because of the newness or lack of worker 
consciousness, seemed less like de-skifling (my word, not their^ 
than- their passive role and rote participation in classrooms. 
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Authority and Adversaries 
It is clear that each group of participants fn the high 
school had for their behavior within the institution sources of 
legitimacy 'different from those of the other participants. ^At each 
level, attention to control goals or minimum standards from the ad- 
jacent *'level" of participants paused disengagement. from the pro- 
cesses that linked the two groups. While teachers had probably been 
motivated by achievement and perhaps conformity (except for Mr. 
Lennon) as students, their own students looked outside the school 
for justifications, for their in-school behaviors. Collective peer 
resistance was less evident among these middle-class students than 
hidden, silent resistance expressed in interviews and exhibited in 
the exertion of only minimal participation.. 

Credential inflation and a retrenching economy, along with the 
past two decades' history of student questionning of school legitimacy 
had their manifestation in students* reluctant participation. For 
administrators, the removal of many coercive powers had removed that 
source of authority over student behavior as well. Few of the ad- 
ministrators had a vision pf what a productive' student-teacher ex- 
change would be. Only at Malzeville and Nelson w^ this failure of 
administrative imagination overcome by structural rather^ than merely 
personal "influences. Otherwise, the more minimum standards at one 
level were rewarded, the more they engendered minimum participation 
by the other levels. Where legitimacy for goals or practices was not" 
shared, the minfmum standards^ reflected arv adversarial relation ^ • 
characterized by efforts of resistance.. When students disengaged 
from ^school practices (which in most of these schools took the form 
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of truancy, lazrness or mild disruption atwrst), administrators-, 
if^esponded with controls aimed at students in general rather than 
students in particular. As we have seen, at Nelson this intruded 
directly into teacher time and caused teacher resistance as well. 
As teachers responded to control impositions, whose legitimacy they 
did not affirm, they fell into trivializing course content or ac- 
tivities in order to preserve some controlTp^er their own domain. 

This cycle of adversarial relations was seen at all the schools 
in some degree. It was alleviated at all the schools in some form. 
But only in those school s where a shared source of legitimacy for 
school practices crossed personnel lines and found institutionaliza- 
tion in school structure were patterns of disengagement and minimal, 
participation^voided with some consistence rather than alleviated. 

.And only in these schools Was the teaching-learning process sustained 
without the taking on of personal risks by committed individuals in 
the administration. The common basis for the unified curriculum at 
Nelson did noj? solve all the schooVs pedagogical and social control 

^problems. ^ It dim, however," provide a basis for overcoming the cycle 
of lowered expectations brought about by potentially adversari&l 
relations. ^ Where such structures did, not mediate the tension between 
goals or order and control, individuals at eacTh level had to create 

* their own methods of resolving this tension. . ' 



CHAPTER 9 i 
DEFENSIVE TEACHING AND CLASSROOM CONTROL 
Children's biographies of Louis Braille provide a telling 

♦ 

example of the nature of' authority in schools. When Braille was 

first told'that a school existed for blind boys, he was determined 

' to attend so -that the could Team to "read" its entire library of 
* 

books. When he arrived, htf foUnd that there were only three books 
in the 1 ibrary. Each book had been transcribed into huge embossed 
1etj:ers which the boys had. to trace, one letter at a time, until the 
entire book was read. Embossing the. letters* was costly and time- 
consuming; reading them was so ponderous' a task that maintaining the^ 
sense of a paVagraiJh was problematic over the period of "time taken 



to decipher it. During his years at the Institute, Braille' became 
/ determined to develop a new system for reading whole words and read- 
ing them faster. When he finally came uporj a stylus system of punch 
ing coded dots, he not only found a method adaptable to "reading" 
quickly and with only one hand, lie also found a way for the blind 
themselves to communicate. With a stylus and flat surface, they ^ 
could J'write" their own messages, no longer dependent on others for 
their com(nunication. 

Louis Braille was not immediately hailed a hero. Although 
the students were enthusiastic abo.ut his method and learned it 
quickly, the masters of the school forbade its use. Their old 
habits died hard; leairning a new system would be difficult. And 
more important, under the old system of embossed letters, they were 
i' . 224 ^ 
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in con^ol of communi edition; they choSe the books to be embossed, 
the timing of pemi'&sion to read the books, artd the opportunities 
for oral communication for the students. With written, or; stylus- 
punched coifiriunicatlons, the blind students' voices would no longer 
be the limit of their communication. Many years passed before 
Braille's method was adopted. 

Th« source of legitipiacy for the forms of knowledge at that 
institute was the masters' desire for continued power to determine 
"learning." Knowleidge control was not anti-intellectuaV so much as 
it was a form of social control. 

Many of the decisions of knowledge aQcess or control at the 
high schools observed were rooted less in theories* of knowledge or 
theories of child development or learning than in attempts to"* main- 
tain order within the teachers' domain, the classroom. In a separate 
paper, submitted as Appendix A of this report, "Defensive Teaching 
and Classroom Control,"^ the relationship between knowledge conti^Pf 
and classroom control is discussed in great detail. A summary of 
that paper will be the subject of this chapter. 

In the olS days, of the one-room school house, or so our culture 
remembers, or the Latin grammar school master, the teacher wielded a 
hickory -Stick in order to make^tudents learn. Stucjent discipline 
was instrumental to mastering the content. .Jhis study of four 
Wisconsin high schools indicates that often teachers reverse those 
ends and means. They piaintain discipline by the ways they present 
course content. They choose to simplify content and reduce demands 
on students in return for classroom order and minimal Student 
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compliance on assignments. Feeling less authority than "their 
Latin-grammar school counterparts, they teach "defensively," chooijng 
methods of presentation and evaluation which they hope will make^ 
their workload more effjcienj and create as little student resistance 
as possible. These findings, are important because they demonstrate' 
some of the specific dynanvics which lie behind the much-publicized 
lowered expectations students and teachers are bringing to the 
classroom. In addition, they are significant because the teachers 
who teach "defensively do not fit any one ideological or demographic 
category, nor do their students, and they use these techniques of 
cl a ssnbom control with students of all abiTity levels-^and perceived 
"differences." • ^ . 

As mentioned in descriptions of the individual schools, this 
pattern of knowledge control was not anticipated in the research 
design prior to the first school c^se study. It was discovered in 
taped. interviews in which teachers explained their reasons for their 
choices of instructional methods and content. In the .absence of 
authority conferred and supported by the administration for their 
educational goals, the teachers of Forest Hills developed. ways to 
create their own efficiencies* and maintain their own authority over - 
content. Using the same or different words, many of the teachers at 
the other schools used the same 'rationale. Their curriculum choices, 
had to fulfill two goals: to give the students information about 
American history and economics, and at the same time, .they had to 
establish fi^ limits as to the efficiency of the presentation. " 
Most of the teachers resolved this tension by maintaining tight 
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control over course content, eliminating almost all student reading 
ass'ignments, written work or disc\jssion/ - As the primary, or sole, 
source of information, the teachers coulrf adapt knowledge forms to 
their efficiencies and knowledge content to information they could • 
supply and^contrOl. 5everal techniques were used within the lecture 
format to eichieve^these ends: • ^ 

Fragmentation 

The simplest lecture technique among spcial studies teachers 
is the reduction of any topic to fragments, or disjointed pieces of 
information.. Lists. A. list keeps the teacher from having to 
elaborate,' keeps a student from having to express "learnings" in 
complete sentences or paragraphs or show thit he or she understands 
relationships , among pieces of information. Lists^^give the appearance 
of conveying a great deal of information in a brief time periocl and 
present students with a degree of certainty about the fonns of 
evaluation to be expected. Lists can reduce conflict by reducing ^ 
issues to "facts," as though historians had reached a consensus about 
a historical event. Lists ^provided "content" without context, as 

o 

when the "tools" of labor unions were >/ritten on the board for 
memorizing, without discussion of the labor conditions giving rise 
to forms of resistance. 

Because they appeared to add certainty to learning expectations 
students complained less about lists and fragmentation than atfler 
forms of course content. The chief vulnerabil ity of this form, how- 
ever, lay in students* suspicions about the validity of fragmented 
information when they encountered non-school information which 

' 2,37 



contradicted the lists. Having little or no context within which 
to judge information from either source, the students often found 
the school-supplied information to be suspect. (Examples are in- 
eluded in the extended paper.) The irony of this technique of con- - 
veying information is that it created so much distance between th^\.^^ . 
student and the content that i^: caused a backlash of ,the kind of 
cynicism the teachers were trying to avoid. 

Mystification 

I have termed another treatment of information mystification . 
Teachers often tried to surround a controversial or complex topic 
with mystery in order to close off discussion of it. When the 
teachers mystified a topic, they made it appear very important but 
unknowable . When they mentioned the Federal Reserve or the gold 
standard or the International Monetary Fund, they asked students t6 
copy the term into their notes. Then a comment would follow to the 
effect that students should know about^this and remerjber the term 
fo^, the next tests, but that non-experts really could not go in^to 
depth"^ on this subject. Sometimes this seemed to be a ruse for hiding 
the teacher's lack of knowledge on a subject. At other times, the 
intent seemed to be to have students internalize the affective 
component of the term so that their trust of the economic system 
■would be .e;ihanced. This attention to affiliative language best con- 
forms t^Bo'urdieu's (1977) concep/ of creatirig "habitus" rather than 
?nechanistic reproduction of donnnant cultifrcll values. Certainly this 
was the intent of the Forest Hills teachers. One told me "you have 
to sell the system." Another emphasized that students should 
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appreciate our institutions* especially those created during the New . 
Deal . 

% 

\ 

The effect of mystification was that often students did 
internal i2e the emotional quality of the term, such as capitalism or 
free enterprise, though remaining unable to explain it. But mystifi- 
cation created unease among those students who felt they still had 
little personal understanding of these common phrases. Another ef- 
feet of mystification was that it helped engender a client mentality: 
since students were not invited to pursue information on their own, 
- . they developed a feeling of dependence on externc^lly-supplied in- 
formation, frequently when asked what they thought they should learn 
about a certain topic, their answer shifted tathe third person: 
" they should tell us,*' or "pollution must not be a problem, because 
they don't mention it anymore" (emphasis added). 

^ Omission 

* ^ > , ^ * ' > -> 

- • The lecture strategy which produced the most backlash of 
• suspicion, and the only resistance to be' voiced in class, was Omis- 
sion. The students were less concerned about specific topics omitted 
than about whole time periods omitted from lectures, especially recent 
years in the contemporary U.S. history courses, 

'The teachers who used this strategy felt that history was a 
"story" abovt which historians agreed-. To deal with current topics 
would'^preverYt the presentation by the teacher of this .consensus. To 
the teachers, who were well into middle-age, "current" meant anything 
which happened' in their adulthood, say from Eisenhower or Kennedy to-; 
the present. Even wheh..qurrent economic turmoils such as New York.^ 
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City's impending bankruptcy or unemployment in certain sectors equal 
to that of the Depression, whicH was^being studied, --even when these 

jg^opics related to course content, they were omitted in favor of 
coverage of the topics using outlines or transparencies prepared 
semesters' or years before. — 

Omissions also were a way of dealing with controversy or with 
topics which would have demanded extended treatment, pprhaps. several 
varied attempts at explanation. 

Removing complex topics which could not be dealt with in lists 
or brief descriptions, or which raised issues, helped mainljain. 
teacher authority over the content ^.as well as efficiency in covering 
material. One teacher said' that..)ie had cut out research papaers 

^^because the weaker students could not think of a topic on their own 
and the brighter students during the anti-war movement had "written 
tferrjfic papers-^irbut they were self- indoctrinated/ " In other words, 
topics which invited student participation in writing or discussion 
also invited multiple inteTpretations, perhaps challenging the 
teachers' version. ^' 

All teaching involves selection, inclusion and omission because 
of time constraints, available materials, or the understanding levels 
of the students. What is interesting in the four schools is that 
omission of certainkrnds of information, the controversial, the 
recent and the complex, was systematically a means of reducing 
student involvement- 



Defensive Simplification. 
The fourth strategy of knowledge control as classroom control 
is important because it cuts across ideological lines and institu- 
tional contexts more than t^o tiie others* That is the tactic by whicia 
teachers get around wliat they perceive to be a lack of strong student 
interest or the weakness of student abilities* They elicit the ^ 
students' compliance on a lesson by promising that it will not be 
difficult and -will not go into atiy.xJepth, that it will not demand 
much student effort* While .fragmentation, mystification, and omj.s- 
sion strategies may all be seen as efforts to simplify content;^ this 
last is distinguished bj^ the term defensive* Unlike the old wielder' 
of thfe hickory stick, the teacher announces a topic of study, which 
may sound very complicated, then apologizes for it and promises it 
will not demand much work * Examples might be supply and demand or 
the industrialization-urbanization syndrome* Any peal treatment 
, would require timej comparison of varied interpretations, investi- 
gations of varied information sources^ and the effort^ of making 
several attempts at explanation. The teacher gets the students to 
cooperate viit^out resisting by promising that the study of this 
topic will require no commitment of effort, and IJttle time, on 
their part. This strategy of making 1<nowledge' inaccessible makes 
twenty-plus yeiars of research on*; Ineffectiveness!' look incredibly 
naive. Equally naive was the.research hypothesis which guided the 
cVassrogm observations in search of the kinds^df economics informa- . 
tion*madec available in these classrooms^ The specific topics became 
almost irrelevant when they were subject to a defensive presentation . 
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Topics iritroduced ''defensively'' were less likely to be 
politically sensitiv^ or controversial than those which were mysti- 
fied. Rather, they tended to be topics which needed a great deal of 
unpackaging to be grasped, which were not amenable to reductipn to 
items in a list. When a complicated topic became unavoidable, the 
teacher would often quickly follow the announcement of the topic with 
the caveat that "it won't be as bad as it sounds/" The abbreviated 
presentation may take the form of a brief handout to read, a short 
film strip or lecture or a worksheet; most important is the ritual 
of seeming to deal with the topic. The teacher announces the topic, 
the students groan (as observed by the^l^aizeville assistant principal 
in discussing the reduction of 'math problems assigned), the brief' 
activity proceeds, ihe teacher asks if there are any questions; 
there are none. ' ' ^ 

Administrative Contexts 

It is important to situate these defensive teaching strategies 

r ^ 

in the varied institutional arrangements we have described. In 
those schools where the educative purposes of teachers were under- 
mined, in their estimation,^ defensive teaching characterized most 
.class lessons. In the more supportive administrative environments, 
the strong-chair relationship a^ Maizeville and the unified curricu- 
lum supported by the* administration^ at Nelson High, the simplifica- 
tion was more varied by individual personal ity. In general, at these 
schools, teachers demanded much more of tfhqiJ^elves and each other 
and built many fewer barriers between classroom knowledge and their 
personal stores of information. They were less inclined to omit 
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controversy5 to avoid \ssues and complicated explanations. Certainly, 
the science and economics of energy course at Nelson or Mr. Carrico's 
history and^conomics lectures at Maizeville were filled with^e>l- , 
tended descriptions and explanations, complicated topics and techni- 

cal concepts, and the acknowledgement of disagreement among citizens 

^ t 

and among experts on certain topics. All of these treatments of' in- 
formation demand a great deal'of the teacher. But even these teatjhers^ 
did not always demand as much of their stydents^s of themselvel. 
They did require student reading and .listening to speaker? or 'to 
lectures; they did require some writing. But there was -little dis- 
cussion in which students participated in bringing information? to 
the exchange, anci there were seldom written assignments which re- 

quired students to' synthesize information rather than repeat'Mt. 

h , ' 

For these teachers, defensive teaching was, when it occurred, i more 
a response to anticipated student inertia or resistance, ratf^'er than ^ 
a de-skilling response to administrative priorities for sociaU 
control . • ''u^ 

other Variations. * • > \ 

. Educators are accustomed to think in term^ of student differences 
Curriculum analysts speak of ideological differences among ti^'aphers. 
The examples of defensive teaching witnessed in these'school.s^ cut 
across differences in teachers' personal political and. pedagogi'^^cir 
philosophies and across formal definitions of student ability va^^ia-. . 
tions. If w/ understand the pervasiveness in spite of expec;ted \\ 
variations and exceptions, we may better -grasp what is at work when 
schools mediate social knowledge. i'; 
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As has been mentioned, most of these teachers taught to the 
large group, not to individuals or groups of individuals. They rarely 
spoke about their students as individuals; they spoke of the range of- 
ability differences but often taught as though there were none. None 
taught oaly to the brightest students or those of higher social or 
economic standing. The way these teachers dealt with student differ- 
ences is much more complex and demonstrates the potential for ration- 
alizing contradictory goals inherent in their institutional roles. 
Most tried to teach as though ^j^jff^ty or developmental differences 
did not exist. 

The simplification strategies enabled them to do this while 
still being fairly conscientious about "covering material." Frag- 
mentation reduced content to pieces manageable to students of lower 
abilities- One^of the purposes of systematically omitting current 
or complex topics was to prevent the intrusion bf verbal, students' 
ideas into the pace of the lecture. One of the purposes of mystlfi- 
cation was to avoid having to go into a, whole series of presentations 
of complex topics until every student .understood. 

As striking as the approach to student differences was the ' 
prevalence of these teaching strategies across differences in teacher 
ideology. The selection of teaching strategies which maximize effi- 
ciencies and control of student behavior is observed in teachers who 
otherwise appear to have very different political values. Miss 
Langer taught American history as a chronology of presidents and 
congresses and tendedto reify the view that citizens iDust support 
whoever is in power. Mr. Schmidt said frequently that "We are all 
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Progressives". . . " and clams ideological links to Jefferson, while 
making Ifsts of Hamilton-! ike policies. Mr» Seager was a labbr or«- 
ganizer and teller of stories; he was clearly to the left of most of 
the other teachers observed, and ^assigned public issues pamphlets 
designed to raise issues out of the normal confines of consensus in- 
formation. But he frequently tuened them into seatwork by making 
Students answer the questions at the end of the chapter rather than 
discuss th^ issues, as intended by the pamphlets. One could not 
deduce his love for political debate and citizen involvement from 
his course's similarity to Miss Langer's lac1<.'0f student discussion 
or Mr. Schmidt's passjve students copying from transparencies. 

The most politically radical teacher had no patience with a 
consensus view of history or a glossing over of ^social problems f6r ! 
students. "luTTe^^ motivations for being a teacfjer, as discussed 
in. the Freeburg High chapter. Were to raise student consciousne'ss of 
their political situation, their role in the power relations-of 
society, their po'tential for efficacy a$ a citizen. Yet he required 
little of students, half-apologized for assignments, and lectured 
erratically. His asides were an enriching political education, but 
once the lecture started, his ideas became "social stbdies" and were 
taken. les^ seriously, little different from the defensive strategies 
of far more conservative teachers. 

Classroom Control and Knowledge Control ; 

Teaching defensively is easTly understood: gain students' 
cooperation by njaking school work easy. The conclusion thSt must 
not be drawn from these examples is that all teachers deny students 
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access to information critical to their functioning in society, or 
that all teachers use the techrH flues out lined here under the guise 
of teaching just to limit student access to information. .What we 
"have seen is that when teachers do control/Knowledge access, 
they often do so consciously. Their chief crfteria, as expressed in 
interview after interview, for selecting strategies of knowledge con- 
trol seemed to be based on maintaining their own-authority and 
efficiencies. Knowledge control as a goals is as much a desire for 
classroom control as for selective distribution of information. This 
finding is cruciaTfor our understanding of the ways school legitimate 
certain kinds. of information and derlegitimate others. The processes 
and' rationale^of legitimation , and^ 'the legitimation of processes , or 
ways of knowing are central to any understanding of the role of the * 
school in transmitting fairly narrow selections from the infinite 
range of human knowledge.^ * . ^ 

Although cultural reproduction is generally discussed on a 
societal level, as the product of a ^exus of systematic forces, the 
mediation of cultural forms in these schooU is highly conditioned 
by the 'individual'^ attempt to deal with institutional constraints. 
The constraints are not, the same in each school. The philosophical 
Values the individual brings to t1ie classroom are not in all cases 
thfe same. Yet the strategies for instruction ar^ quite similar: 
control students by making schoolwork undemanding. ^^^^ 

These teaching strategies have sjeveral crucial consequences ' 
for"^ 'teachers and students. For teachers they involve de-skilling. 
When teacher? choose these method^ .of teaching, *'they are splitting 



tij'e learning pfocf^^s into ineans aEnd ends and reinforeing a concern 
/or exi'Hhsjc^^^^^^ reducti^t packaging of 

infomat^on (yijj^^^ schools (APPl^, 1982), they have 

pa,fMticipate/ in thej'/" awn de-skilling by oversimplifytDg-content at 
the e){pens;e of tttfetr owp expertise and their potentially beneficial 
jfntpract^on'^wi t students. 
V. The ;1jiipact,.pn students is no- less critical. Students -are 

' *.. V ' ' '■ ' ' 

.tpeate;l.a'^ cT-lents in this process; they are rewarded for splitting 
. their '^0Wa,.roles as students into false ends and means, with short- 
ternC'gp.als ih' course cred.its and long-term losses in how tp, learn 
"antJ how ttf;-particip'3te in the creatioh of knowledge. 
/ V Th%ir/clien1/:'.ftatus^as will be further elaborated in the . - 
conclusion, cause^-fui^ther. withdrawal and disengagement from the 
learning proc'^ssc In these middle-class schools, resistance to 
school kridwjedge taties private, indivicjualized form, as silent sus- 
picion of cDtifcse contenfil- as miminal effort. This form of^ resistance 
only exaceH)ateK'tfeVcycle of mirtimal efforts on the part of teachers. 



who perceive. t.hg resistance but da not understand its causes except 

in their. tentative -conclusions about teenagers' not being what tmei 

us6d to, GT'^'^ib:e/time$:^''^^^ 

^. One fuy:ther:dniplicil*1on of' thes^efensive, teaching stratefai^s 

is tfrat they'"'help encfknder student resistance and. disengagement 
'school practice's. -outside .the classfodm as well -a^ within, unless . 

within the'S^oorWre teachers less pVone. to these strategies. When 
-adniini>tratpr?s^ see apathetic, resisting, uninvolved students with 
'J'qbt^ingAto.fJot," they iniraedi^tely turn 'to more measures of student 
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control, 'yet setting off another cycle of pressures On teachers and 
resistance from students.. j 

Because they interpret t'heir own roles a*-e4tt€ative"rathe,r than 
aimed at social .control, teathers are largely unaware of the irony ^ 
of their own role in perpetuating social control goals at the expense 
of educational ones, and of feeding the cycle of social control 
methods which undermine the educational practices of ^.he school. 

. The gap between what teachers are doing and what they could be 
doing in the observed schools are not gaps imposed by the researcher' 
values, but by the teachers' own Comments in interviews as they dis- 
cuss what students ought ,to learn and^what the subject is really all 
about. Yet even' the .teachers most resistant to the technological 
qulture of administrative forms resort to instructional strategies 
aimed at the kind of minimal standards and desire for order they 
reject at the administrative level. 

From the example 6f Louis Braille, v/e must conclude that 
defensive teaching is not new nor unique to bureaucratic schools, 
American schools. The institute adopted the Braille method, 
scribing prin*l into raised dots when Jthe old faculty began to 
be replaced and when the students had. spread the method informally 
by teaching each other. The* cycle of lowered^ expectations, defensive 
teaching and minimal .participation in schooling may also need to *be 
broken by the^ emergence among teachers, students or administra^tors 
of pew 'rationale, new justifications for the processes they choose 
.for schools. 




^ ^ CHAPTER 10 ' 

THE SHAPE 0£ ECONOMICS INFORMATION . 
A detailed analysis of the economics content resulting from 
these patterns of defensive teaching or avoidance of those patterns . 
lies outside the scope of this technical report on the administrative 
context of classroom curriculum decisions. It will be published 
separately and is not a part of this report. 

Because economics information was the focal point of comparison 
among the four schools, however, a summary of the nature of economics 
content resulting from the teachers' responses to their economics 
content Is in order. Two important findings shine through the muUi- 
tude of teacher lecture notes, handouts, student manuals, textbooks, 
films, student interviews and discussions ana^lyzed for this project. 
The first relates' to the preceding discussion of defensive teaching. 
Not an teachers taught defensively, and among those who did, not 
an did so every day. However, the pattern of defensive teachi<ng • 
reduced an histarical and economics content to "social studies,", to 
the' ritual of gaining a social studies^cr;gdit. The teachers dis- 
^cussed a wide range of economics topics, and gave them a central 
place in American history and current problems courses. They further 

approached these topics from a variety of philosophical and .political 

I 

positions. However, the specific topics became almost- irrelevant 
when they were subjected to a defensive 'presentation .' 
^ When presented as items in a list or as mystified abstractl'ons, 
radical theories of labor-management relations seem little different 
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from more conservative lists of laws, institutions and presented in 
a way that prohibited question .-or implied uninformed public trust. 
Those topics not presented defensively, but dealt with in depth and 
in regard to student differences and to historian^' or citizens' 
varying Interpretations took on far more meaning. Also, those topics 
presented as incorporating teachers' and students' personal Stores 
of »tnformation, without "walls" between personal knowledge ana[ the 
official knowledge of the classroom rose above the triviaTVation - 
mechanisms and engendered student response. Here, the treatment, 
rather than the specific topic again became the catalyst for in- 
vestigation or participation rather than disengagement or suspicion. 
The* correlation between the* complexity of the information presented, 
its basis in authoritative .resources, and its assumptions of student, 
involvement greatly outweighed differences in topics per se or in 
their representations of particular interests or points of view. 
The paper discussing this phenomenon includes examples from in-use 
curricula which demonstrate the power of the knowledge form to 
dominate ,the content and the expecteJUifferences among teacher 
perspectives. 

The second major finding relates to the role for^the student 
in the economy, during student years and after hi.gh school, assumed 
or presented through the^economics curriculum. When we discuss 
knowledge content it must be with the caveat that the knowledge is 
not to be "out there," apart from the minds of the participants, but 
the result of the interaction among participants' thoughts and 
evaluations^ and the "presented" material. With this in mind, one 
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may look at the presented economics to discern what role for the 
hearer is presumed or advocated. Although most cultural reproductiop 
literature which examines the role of the school in the economic 
structures of society uses labor metaphors' for students, partly be- 
cause of their processing for the labor force. by the differential 
treatments .of schools, *it has been advocated in this report that a 
client model might better explain the nature of the students^ role 
"-in schools. This is underscored by the treatment of the stydent in 
the selection and forms of economics topics. 

The dominant themes of econonucs topics are two: the "economy" 
?s what happens in Washington or^n the analysis of economists i in 
broad policies (the establishment of "the Feder^^.l Reserve, the monthly 
unemplo^ent figures and cost of living indexes); .one's central role 
in the economy is as consumer, not producer. The economy as the 
>ived exchange of goods and services, as people's jobs and lives, is' 
present on in rare and brief units on social history. Otherwise, 
the study of the "economy" is a history of boom and bust. cycles, such 
theory as supply and^demand, elasticity, productivity or marginal 
utility. It is the study of professional economists' jargon and . 
governmental regulations, tai^iffs, taxes* dV fiscal and monetary 
interventions. -Rarely is the economy discussed as the lived economy 
culture, as having a basis in the public. ^ 

The second theme is related to this model. That is, where 
personal economics are discussed, as consumer economics units in 
larigpr .courses, or a piersonal economics courses' in themselves, the 
emphasis is on consumer rather than producer economics. Mr. Lennon, 
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with his labor background and sensitivities broke out of this model 
when explaining some current events; and Mr. Seager diverged from the 
model in discussing such labor history as the Triangle fire and 
organizing of garment workers. AparVt from exceptions in economic 
history, economics at a personal level was geared more to the con- 
suming role within a given market, rather than from the perspective 
of entrepreneur, laborer, capitalist or other shaper of markets. 
This was true even when teachers knew that students' jobs related to 
micro-economics topics such as retail installment contracts or war- 
ranties. The teachers conscientiously tried at Nelson, Forest Hills 
(in a course not observed for this study), and at Freeburg to teach 
students their rights, their protections by government and private 
regulatory bodies, and their grievance procedures nefoea to be good 
consumers. The presentation at Maizeville was more theoretical but 
still aimed directly at increasing students^ knowledge in order to 
increase their efficacy. Personal economics was an area rarely 
characterized by boundaries between the teacher's public and private 
information despite those same boundaries in other topics treated 
by the same teacher. This goal of increasing students'' knowledge 
and therefore power irf the market economy was predicated on certain 
middle-class lifestyles, inform'ation to be needed when they soon 



began renting apartments, buying cars, making installment purchases, 
inspecting contracts and warranties. The limitations were on the 



access. This economic information model of consuming reinforced to 
some degree the pedagogical models of student passivity in their 



kinds of economic concerns' rathen tjjjgn on the spirit of knowledge 





implications for a client rather than a role as producer ♦ Further 
presentation of examples from these data will illustrate these 
inter-relationships and demonstrate the need for conceptualizing 

K 

Students* roles, in the classroom and in the presumptions of school 
knowledge by characterizations arising from the situation rather 
than from the assumed appropriateness of labor forte deductions- 

In summary, the analysis of the economics content will elaborate 
the power of the models of presentation to wash across persona^ politi 
cal, pedagogical and theoretical differences in reducing the content 
to ritual information when defensive teaching strategies are used- 
This jeopardized the credibility of the content and reduced the ef- 
fects of expected teacher variations- , 

Where defensive teaching strategies do not proscribe economics 
content, the dominant economic model is one .of consumption rather 
than production, calling into question labor metaphors for under- 
standing all that is at work in schools, especially in courses where 
students are ^earning about their future rolies in society- The 
client status engendered by the above defensive teaching strategies 
is to some extent reified by the co.nsumption model of economics 
content- 

I . For 'those topics not subjected to defensive teaching strategies 
and not related to personal economics, the finding is that the com- 
plexity, the openness of access to resources, tRe treatment of issues 
as well as facts, the consideration of on-going conflict as well as 
past policies .are all heavily shaped by the administrative context. 
Examples will be presented which demonstrate the direct relationship 
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between administrative support for adequate. resources and for 
teacher judgment and the students' access to the range of economics 
topics and the treatment of them in the classroom. 
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CONCLUSION: THE CONTRADICTIONS OF CONTROL 
Eveii though the training of school personnel, and their 
separate meetings and journals, belies an administrative effect on 
curriculum, the administrative context greatly affects the level of 

participation of teachers and students. Even where principals appear 

> 

to be most removed from the autonomy of classrooms, their polixies 
of deferring all curriculum to teachers or of emphasizing order and 
control rather than teaching and learning may have greater effect on 
students' access to knowledge than their formal curriculum directives 

and powers of oversight.'- 

I 

Within these schools exist definite tensions between the control 
functions and the educative purposes. Most frequently, these are . 
embodied in the distinct categories of personnel , in administrative 
personnel interested in the smooth-functioning of the system of ex- 
ternally marketable credits and credentials, and in order in the cor- 
ridors*, and in teachers who think of themselves as educators and not 
keepers of order. 

We have seen that'where the administration supports curriculum 
directly with resources, s'hared free time for^eachers, aides, 
thoughtfully arranged buildings and professional trust, as at Nelson 
High, teachers expend effort far beyond the minimum to open upi vast 
varieties of information to their students, including their own 
personal information. Where resources, moral support, supplies and 
working conditions are absent or grudging, a? at Freeburg, only the 
risks assumed by individual teachers, a'l one or in small groups, can 
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overcome the institutional inertia which engender minimum standards 
and resistance at all levels. This means that openness of informa- 
^tion and resources to students is not strictly determined. by the ' 
administrative context, but that the overemphasis of order in the 
administrative context' shifts the burden of^nowledge access to the 
individual teacher or student. Wher§Hphis\s true, the students' 
access to information is likely to be less consistent, to be more 
dependent on teacher personality or energy levels or feelings of 
enthusiasm for the subject. 

\ 

For policy, the study would indicate -the need for administrators 
to evaluate their schools programs in conjunction with teachers not 
in terms of student achievements, er of numbers graduating or going 
on to college, or of discipline ref erra^it^'t^ n terms of the kinds 
of knowledge to, which students have afccess and 4:he kinds of partici- 
pation in learnifl^ offered to students. 

In developing curriculum theory., the empirical data show the 
need to avoid mechanistic, deterministic generalizations about what 
is possible or prevalent in schools- in technological societies. In- 
stead, we must ask where policies embody active interests and where 
they are the relics of past borrowings that now may be serVing no 

one's interests. The links between the administrative practice and 

^ . . 

the larger economy seem to be the language of technological ration- 
alities and the language of order. The mentality of short-term 
accounting, typical of American business, sacrifices long-term 
personal interests \o institutional efficiencies. If .anyone's in- 
terests are being served ^this pattern in schools, it is not 
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administrators* who inadvertently create staff problems 'by undermining 
the teaching-learning process when they devote inordinate*" staff and ^ 
resources of the school to order-keeping functions. Rather than 
create or sustain order by this emphasis, they perhaps unknowingly 
create staff problems by feeding teachers^ lowered expectations and 
therefore, efforts. And they contribute to students' resistance to 
institutional procedures of questionable benefit to them. The contra- 
diction of the control' pattern, they are in increasing the resistance 
the control patterns were meant to reduce, and in preventing universal 
socialization of students into "appropriate" behaviors. Students are 
not by this process* being socialized into^ consensus information or 
into officially prescribed patterns of conformist behavior appropriate 
for the labor force. 

ff anyone^ s interests are served by these school^ practi^s, it 
would seem to be those who would reduce citizens to clients , to 
passive recipients of institutional procedures and criteria. A 
client is one who receives a service in e)<change for some category 
of ^eligibility, whether it is proof of poverty for welfare assistance 
or demonstration of behind-the-Vheel skills for a driver's license. 
Although much- recent writing on the subject of cultural repmduction 
and the social role of schools-discusses sj:udents as_^workers and as 
pre-workers, that is-as young people being socialized intolabor'^ 
force categories of skill, economic destination, and appropriate 
attitudes, that metaphor has some limitations. It presumes a role - 
for students that is contributory, interactive, and productive, even 

m 
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if de-skilled and manipulated. This is rarely their role in social 
. studies classes. 

As demonstrated in the economics "content, school teachers may 
be ahead of- critical theorists in understanding students' future 
economic roles, even though they may not fully appreciate students* 
present work habits. Economics eContent was geared to consumption 
rather than'to production. Most of these students were presently 
working in order to consume; they felt oiore power in the market 
place, and in displaying their purchases, than they, felt in school.^ ^ 
They often "felt more power', more choice, more personal responsibility 
in consuming than they did in producing. Very few related their 
present Jobs to saving for training or 'education for a future career; 
very few chose part-time jobs to experiment with kinds K)f work they . 
might want. to pursue later.* They worked in order to spend. 

A client to a large-scihe institution is little different from 
a consumer of a product: neither has influence into the processes 
of product Ton jof the good or service; neither can set the price of 
the exchange\1n ^ complex market... While the worker does not own the 
means. of product ion, or control it, he or she may through resistance 
or- particfpation affect its processes and outqomes. A client can 
only withdraw his or her- desire for the service. This is closer to what 
happens when -students resist the social control functions in their 
halls' and. classrooms. The role for participatory learning is rare 
at these schools; .so asking questions or adding information il- 
iQstrative of- or counter to the provi.ded lectures and texts is 
unlikely as a- strategy for assertirig personal values. What is left 
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is to silently lower the degree of .involvement in the teaching- 
gleaming process. 



From extensive student interviews, we see that this acceptance 
of a client role is not the same as socialization into the sub- 
stantive* values of the institution: it is an impersonal relation- 
ship of limited effort and commitment, which denies not only some 
of .the legitimacy of the institution, but for students the confidence 
in their own ability to produce, in this case to produce, discover 
or evaluate information. 

By underemphasizing the educative aspects of schooling, 
secondary administrators contribute to the de-skilling of teachers'^ 
further alienating teachers from their professional competence. 
This cycle of teacher-student cynicism and delegitimating of the 
educative function of schools is not evidence that the credential ing^ 
or social control functions of public schools are all that remain. 
Instead, the cynicism and the tension it engenders .are Evidence 'that 
expectations for the educative legacy persist. They not only persist 
but find creative form in the institutional arrangements of schools 
like Maizeville and Nejson, and in the personal efforts of those 
like Mr. Reznick at Freeburg, who personally assumed the responsi- 
bility of opening information to students though the school climate 
was inhibiting and the. resources scarce. . ■ 

To raise expectations for the educative function to a level 
that engages teacher? and. stucjents actively in the teaching-learning 
process requires either collegia^ leverage of teachers, or the as- - 
sumption of risks 'of time, energy and occasional conflict by 
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individual teachers who try to assert educational goals in the 
face Vfx^^^asive social control rationaleJn their schools. Jt 
could als^ require the assertion of student goals for Tearni^ig. 
What these schools show is that by subordinating the educative goals, 
school administrators increase the r^esi stance of teachers and ' ^ 
students. The resi^tance'-calls for more controls. By supporting ^ 
rather than constraining the educatiCtfial efforts of teachers, ad- 
, ministrators could avoid the inherent contradiction of control goals . 
It is j'nteresting that the administrative ties* to technical modes 
and to social ^ntroV are so strong, thatv virtually no literature on 
the transformation of schooling in a technological society has pre- • 
dicated the reforms on administrative policies. Teacher or student 
base's for counter models are discussed; or reforms are seen as 
emerging in transformation of the economic-political structure of 
whi^ch schools are a part. . - ■ v 

The contradiction of controls in school-s is magnified in the ^ 
larger crisis of institutional legitimacy .in the broader society. 
As economic crises mount, the pervasiveness of technological Ian- 
guage should no longer be sufficient to hide its long-term inadequacy 
as a model of human institutions. Although more hidden and les^ 
dramatic than worker resistance or' political struggles, the re- 
sistance to control . forms in schools is present, is potentially 
emancipatory, is'^presently too -individualized to do more than tri-gger" 
more controls, but is a Conflict with staying power. Its ability to 
transform schools ahd open students' access to information will de- 
pend greatly on^tracing the internal controls ol schools to their \ 
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^historical roots and to their embodiment of current interests rather 
;tha'n"d€duc'ing those linkages from the social effects of school 
practices. And it will depend on the linking of the educative 
..purposes of schools to their heritage and embodiment of interests 
'as\w?1l. 

^. In his ^rrespondence with John Adams on the role of citizens, 
Thomas Jefferson declared that voting was not, enough to protect 
citizens from government; neither is law%' He asserted'that educa- 
tion is important to teach a healthy distrust of government; educa- 
tion should teach morality. By this he meant that it should actively 
teach pessimism of goverhment in order that citizens would seek to; 

Control government rather than be controlled by it. He saw a move- 
ment toward public education as essential for fostering a distrust 
of government, as basic to educating citizens- about issues so they 
could act on them, v ' ■ ^ 

The heritage of knowledge access' i^ at least as rooted in our 

.culture as the legafcy of social control.^ The reclaiming of that 
heritage goes'against' the logic of many of the practices of American 
htgh schools. . But it resonates with those efforts by individual and 
collective teachers who take ri^ks in their institution .to involve 
students in learning and by administrators who structure the school 

•in a way ^at supports and creates opportunity for knowledge access. 
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